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FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


On Linguistic Primes 


Almost all linguists are agreed that the ultimate aim of the analyst, in 
dealing with a given language, is to produce a complete grammar (with or 
without a lexicon, but in any case implying a specific kind of lexicon) of 
the language. But there does not yet seem to be complete unanimity on the 
aim and character of the grammar itself, although, without a clear and 
precise notion, it is hard to see how consistent principles of exclusion and 
inclusion, of order and arrangement, or of choice of units and elements 
can be expected. One possible definition of a grammar! which could help 
the linguist in this way might run: “‘A grammar of a language is a set of 
instructions and lists necessary and sufficient to produce all and ouly the 
grammatical sentences of the language.’ We take the expression 
‘grammatical sentences of the language’ to mean not only all those 
sentences which actually occur in some finite corpus, but also those whose 
occurrence may be confidently predicted; negatively, we mean to predict 
the non-occurrence of any ‘sentence’ not generable from the grammar. 
There are of course immediate difficulties with degrees of confidence in the 
prediction, with degrees of acceptability or grammaticalness,? with 
abnormal or non-grammatical use of linguistic material for special 
purposes, and so on, but these are practical difficulties which must always 
be faced and dealt with by practical compromises or arbitrary decisions, 
regardless of the basic definition. A stronger definition might involve 
Meaning: “*... produce all and only the sentences of the language, 
accompanied by rules for consistently translating them into another given 


1 In the back of many linguists’ minds (including Panini’s), and implied, for instance 
in my article, “A Descriptive Analysis of Latin Declension,” Word III (1947), 48-58, 
p. 57, but most clearly expressed by Noam Chomsky in Syntactic Structures (The 
Hague, 1957), p. 13. 

2 One may consider that grammaticalness is a continuum, and that the linguist must 
arbitrarily select some point on this line as his boundary, or arrange his grammar in 
such a way that successive portions push the boundary further and further along the 
line. But it is also possible that besides this graded sort of grammaticalness (for which a 
different name might be more appropriate) there is an absolute yes-or-no type, and 
that the linguist, in the first instance, should generate all utterances which do not get a 
flat “no” on this quality. 

w.—l 231 
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language’’—since translation seems to be still the simplest and most 
objective way available to us for indicating meaning.? 

A grammar of this sort we may call a ‘sentence-grammar’. But we can 
also easily imagine, on the basis of what has already been done by linguists, 
a number of other, generally more limited, grammars. One might be 
designed to generate ‘“‘all and only the phonological phrases of the 
language,’ where the prediction of grammaticality of the end-product 
applies only to the phonemic shape. This we might call a ‘phonotactic 
grammar’ or simply ‘phonological grammar’. Another would generate 
more or less meaningful sequences shorter than sentences—‘words’ or the 
like, depending in part on the nature of the language—and could be called 
‘morphological grammar’ or ‘idiom-grammar’. A few other limited 
grammars can easily be imagined, the most interesting being, perhaps, two 
which adjoin the sentence-grammar at opposite ends, so to speak, one to 
generate connected texts and dialogues from sentences, and another to 
generate phonemes from distinctive features. These two are less interesting 
than the others for somewhat different reasons. The text-grammar or 
paragraph-grammar is less interesting because the properly grammatical 
restrictions on combination of sentences in sequence are so few, and the 
number of possible end-products of such a grammar so many (infinite in 
a more disorderly way, perhaps, than the number of grammatical sentences 
is infinite) that the same result can more easily be attained by adding to the 
sentence-grammar a few transformational rules dealing with cross- 
reference and linkage between sentences of the same text. The phoneme- 
grammar is trivial because its end-products are so few, and the meaning 
which can be attached to the notion of a non-occurrent but grammatically 
proper phoneme so uncertain, that distinctive features are more usefully 
incorporated as classes of phonemes (capable of replacing each other in 
certain formulas) in the phonological grammar. 

A third special grammar of interest in some languages would be a verse- 
grammar, whose end-product might be—in classical Greek, for instance— 
all and only those grammatical and metrically correct sentences which 
would fit into a sequence of iambic trimeters. But this too is most easily 
designed as an appendix to the basic sentence-grammar, consisting of 
transformations which eliminate all non-iambic results. Still, the idea of a 


3 It does not appear that languages have a semantic structure which is separate and 
distinct from the morpho-syntactic one. Though one can construct sentences which are 
morphologically or syntactically ungrammatical (but phonologically all right), and some 
which are phonologically ungrammatical, it seems impossible to find one which is 
semantically ungrammatical, though otherwise good. It may be nonsense or bad sense, 
but that is not a question of grammar, unless we so define it, as perhaps we should. 
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grammar generating a sort of Greek in which all utterances must be proper 
iambic trimeters seems perfectly feasible from a linguistic point of view. 

In any case, the sentence-grammar must be considered the grammar of 
the language in the sense that it must include at least the more productive 
part of the morphological grammar anyhow, and its end-products (as well 
as those of the morphological grammar) are most conveniently expressed 
as sequences of phonemes which must conform to the rules of the phono- 
logical grammar also. The chief reason for being interested in these two 
minor grammars (morphological and phonological) as separate enterprises 
is the existence of two layers or kinds of productivity in language. We 
produce new sentences constantly, without any restraint or self-conscious- 
ness, but new words or idioms of many varieties only rarely (some speakers 
perhaps never), and often apologetically or with comment from our inter- 
locutors. Still, such new words are not wholly unpredictable; but in the 
sentence-grammar it is economical not to provide for them (except by 
noting the open-endedness of most of our lists) since, if produced and 
combined in any numbers, they will surely be judged somehow un- 
grammatical by most speakers. We can, perhaps, best recognize the senses 
(morphological and phonological) in which they can be grammatical by 
setting up these two special partial grammars—and noting on the lists in 
our general sentence-grammar that new items to be added will be products 
of the special grammars. Both of these special grammars are needed 
because, although most neologisms are built from existing morphological 
elements, some are nonsense-words (at least in form), which must conform 
to the phonological rules of the language, but to them only. The distinction 
between formations produced in the sentence-grammar and those produced 
only by the morphological grammar is much the same, of course, as the 
traditional distinction of inflection or accidence from word-formation, 
derivation and composition. Some patterns of derivation and the like, 
however, will be included in the sentence-grammar—those, namely, which 
are of virtually unrestricted productivity and convert sentences into 
phrases incorporable in other sentences. 

Now let us consider the form and arrangement of each of these grammars 
with a view to determining the most appropriate characteristics for their 
primes, or ultimate units. A generative grammar, as Chomsky‘ has shown, 
may be conveniently arranged in the form of a series of equation-like rules 
which are instructions to replace what appears on the left of the equation 
by one of the choices available on the right. Possible systems of notation 
and conventions of operation are many, but I will here illustrate with a 


4 See note 1. In some parts of the smaller special grammars, various kinds of charts, 
tables or mazes may be simpler and more economical, however. 
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modified form of Chomsky’s notation. The first rule is something of this 
sort: (1) write ‘Sentence’. The second, then, will be (2) rewrite ‘Sentence’ 
as one of a number of things, one of which is ‘NP + VP’ (noun phrase plus 
verb phrase). Other formulas in common use are ‘S+P’ (subject plus 
predicate) and Pike’s> combination of the two into something like 
‘S/NP+P/VP’ (subject spot filled by noun phrase plus predicate spot filled 
by verb phrase). Following through with a very condensed generation 
sequence (in which most irrelevant rules and choices are omitted), we 
might have something like this:® 


(3) (a) NP->D+N*{* 3. D+N*s.+ VP 
(b) VP--T+V+<x) D+N°*s.+T+V 
(4) N*s.4+T-~N+T°z 4. D+N+T°z+V 
(5) (a) D->the, a, this, ... 5. the+N+T*z+V 
(b) N-—bus, train, plane, ... the+bus+T°z+V 
(c) T—>have“en, will, -ed,... the + bus + have*en"z+V 
(i) have*en<*z> + V—> 
have<“z>+V“en the + bus + have~z+ Ven 
(ii) have~z—has the + bus + has+V“en 
(d) V-+come, go, leave,... the + bus + has + go” en 
(i) go°en—-gone the + bus + has + gone 


(6) (optional) 
NP+T*<z> + V*<en>-+T*<z>+NP+V°*<en>+ ? 
6. has+ the +bus+gone+? 


This is not, of course, the end; everything so far consists of arbitrary 
symbols which might well be numbers instead of looking like words. A 
series of further steps is needed to convert this into a sequence of phonemes 
which may then be correlated with some actual utterance-token. But this is 
enough for our purposes. Rules like 2, 3a and 3b, in which nothing on the 
left appears again on the right, and which have at least two linked terms on 
the right, constitute one important class of rules which we may call 
‘expansions’ or ‘ordinary formulas’. Rules like 4 and Sci, in which one 


5 See, e.g., the papers and references in International Journal of American Linguistics 
XXIII (1957), 119-218. 

6 Read the arrow as ‘is to be rewritten as’ or the like. The plus signs and hooks 
represent two types of link, one which will ultimately fall at a word-juncture, the other 
within a word. Items in column linked by a brace or in line separated by commas are 
lists, of which one must be chosen. Items within angle-brackets are optional: choose it 
or nothing. Dots are meant to indicate the incompleteness of lists. There probably 
should be more. 
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or more symbols appear on both sides, but with some additions, omissions 
or rearrangements, are also very common and important, involving such 
familiar processes as government, concord, environmental changes, 
sandhi rules and the like, and may be called ‘elementary transformations’ 
or ‘obligatory transformations’ (though a few may be, in fact, optional). 
Rules like 5a, b, c, and d, in which we have a class-name on the left and a 
list of class-members on the right are naturally called ‘lists’. And, finally, 
rules like 6, which are optionally applied to finished kernel sentences to 
produce other finished sentences are ‘optional transformations’ or 
‘sentence-transformations’. Those which, like rule 6, start and finish with a 
single sentence I call ‘single-base transformations’; another type, which 
converts a sentence into a word or phrase which can then be incorporated 
in another sentence—or, put otherwise, converts two sentences into one— 
I call ‘double-base transformations’. These are quite common and 
important. For instance, if we take our sentence The bus has gone and 
another one, say, It’s too early for it—which I will not generate here—we 
may combine them by a double-base transformation like the following: 


(7) (It’s + Adj. + for it) +(NP+T+V<+x))> 
It’s + Adj. + for+NP+to+T+V<+x)> 


This yields It’s too early for the bus to have gone after an appropriate 
elementary transformation ([7a] to+ {Mtl sto-+ have). 


So much for the rules or equations of the grammar. What are the units? 
In one sense, any symbol which appears in any formula (other than the 
operational and grouping symbols, of course) represents some kind of 
unit. But there is a special kind which after first appearing on the right of 
an equation of any type, never appears alone on the left, even in ele- 
mentary transformations like Sci and Sdi—rearrangements and morpho- 
phonemic changes, chiefly. The majority of these units first appear in lists, 
like 5a, b, c, d. These are the units which we will call ‘primes’—units to 
which all others may be reduced, but which may not be further reduced 
themselves—and they may be considered the basic elements of which (in 
this case) sentences are built. Now we might be forgiven the weakness of 
hoping that the morphemes of traditional linguistics could serve without 
essential alteration as these primes. But the hope is vain. In some cases we 
want two distinct primes (say for case and number in Latin) where most 
analysts would say there is only one morpheme (though some might extend 
the notion of portmanteau-morphs to cover some such instances). But in 
other and far more numerous cases we want only one prime where con- 
ventional methods would find a sequence of two or more morphemes. 
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These are cases where either the pattern of combination or one or more of 
the constituent morphemes are virtually non-productive (and class- 
membership often unpredictable), and include not only such famous types 
as cranberry, to and fro, breakfast, and how do you do, but also such 
‘phrase-verbs’ as give in to, put up with, and many more. A very consider- 
able number of such items must be introduced ready-made in lists if the 
grammar is to be reasonably economical and complete. Until recently I 
thought the simplest way out of this difficulty was to abandon our old 
morpheme entirely and redefine the term to serve as the prime of our 
sentence-grammar, but it now seems to me that such a move would be 
unwise, partly because linguists are now so used to the old-fashioned 
morphemes that they wouldn’t feel comfortable without them, but mainly 
because the morpheme is really usable, with very little modification, as the 
prime of the morphological grammar. Hockett has proposed’? a unit which 
he calls ‘idiom’ which comes very close to being the prime we need for the 
sentence-grammar. Though I think the term may have unfortunate and 
perhaps misleading connotations (arising from its use in elementary 
language textbooks), we may as well accept it, at least until someone comes 
along with a better word upon which we can all agree. What are the 
properties of an idiom? It must be capable of occurring in a variety of 
contexts whose restrictions are easily statable; it should, in most contexts, 
be commutable with other idioms of the same class (though allowance may 
perhaps have to be made for the occasional introduction of unique idioms); 
it should not be regularly generable (with its proper classification and 
interpretation) from some productive formula of the grammar. These 
idioms, and only these, are the items which must be listed (and glossed) in 
the lexicon which accompanies the grammar, these and sequences of these 
are the items which must be grouped into form-classes of various privileges 
of occurrence in our formulas; on a psychological level these are very 
likely the units of which the native speaker is most aware, and which he 
can to some extent consciously manipulate. A large majority of all idioms 
will be identical with traditional morphemes, but the number of those which 
are not is by no means negligible. Naturally, as in everything, there will 
be borderline cases where decision seems arbitrary; my own tendency in 
such cases would be to increase the number of idioms in some list rather 
than to add special and highly restricted machinery for generating a small 
number of items. But once the purpose of the units is clear, the difficulties 
of defining or detecting them become minor. 

The primes of the special grammars offer less of a problem, since the 


7 C. F. Hockett, A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York, 1958), pp. 171-173. 
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conventional units (phonemes and morphemes) come quite close to suiting 
the specifications as they are. The morphological grammar, whose end- 
products are idioms, should perhaps be subdivided into two parts, one of 
somewhat more consequence than the other. The more important part 
would generate words and fixed phrases from elements which would, in 
the main, be conventional morphemes.® Even in this grammar, however, 
it would probably be foolish to generate such small and unproductive sets 
as the Turkish personal pronouns (though it could be done easily enough), 
and some other patterns would probably be best handled by transforma- 
tions of strings produced by the sentence-grammar. An important difference 
of this from the sentence-grammar is that here no full-scale interpretation 
is normally possible, but usually only an indication of the form-class (e.g 
animate noun, transitive verb, etc.) with only general clues to other 
aspects of meaning. In any case, it is again true that a clear idea of the 
purpose of the primes will help to solve many of the problems and pseudo- 
problems which have troubled linguists in the past. A short sample 
idiom-generation might look like this: 


(1) Idiom 1. Idiom 

(2) idiom Pst 2. PfL*SL 

(3) (a) PfL—con, pro, de, in,... 3. con’ SL 
(b) SL—erse, late, fer, duce, ... con” verse 


Besides generating many ordinary English words, like converse, this 
sequence will also produce many non-existent but somehow grammatical 
items like proverse and illate. The morphemic status of the elements used 
in this sample has been much fought over; it is now clear, I think, that 
though they cannot in general be primes of the sentence-grammar, or 
idioms, they can perfectly well be primes of the idiom-grammar, etymemes 
or morphemes in this specific sense. 

The second, rather restricted branch of idiom-grammar would generate 
words involving some element of sound-symbolism, including niost cases 
of what are commonly called blends, as well as the more obvious onomato- 
poeias. Here the difficulty has long been felt that such words (e.g. crash) 
cannot easily be divided into successive elements of the same kind—either 
the elements overlap, or one is enclosed within another, or only one part 
recurs—and often they do not conform to the normal canonic shapes of 


8 If ‘morpheme’ is used instead of ‘idiom’ in the sentence-grammar, then J. R. Firth’s 
term ‘etymeme’ might replace ‘morpheme’ here (though Firth’s use, in Speech [London, 
1930], pp. 49f., was slightly different). 
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morphemes in the language in question. Bloomfield attempted? to make 
morphemes out of them somehow, but recognized the difference and the 
difficulties. One problem is simply that of identifying the words which 
belong to this category; another is dealing with items which, while not 
primarily of this sort, appear to have been semantically influenced by some 
element of this class. A large number of these words (including all the 
obvious onomatopoeias) share two syntactic peculiarities: they are freely 
used in syntactic isolation, as interjections, so to speak, and they may 
appear in the frame He (it, they, etc.) went—. Another difficulty is the point 
at which analysis should stop; in crash, for instance, do we have two 
(cr-ash; cr.sh, -a-), three (cr-a-sh, c-r-ash) or four (c-r-a-sh) primes? The 
numerous cases which I have examined and the attempts at generative 
formulas that I have made have convinced me that, in general, the elements 
are single phonemes or features, just as in the phonological grammar, but 
only a subset of them (not all which the language affords) and only in 
certain patterns of combination. If a special name for the primes of this 
small grammar is wanted, Firth’s ‘phonaestheme’ has probably a prior 
claim.!° The question, however, may be raised whether this grammar is 
not rather a sub-grammar of the phonological one than of the morpho- 
logical. 

When we turn to the phonological grammar, we find, as we would 
expect, that conventional phonemes will almost do the job. The modifica- 
tions needed are of several kinds: (1) it is often convenient to have among 
our primes something that would be conventionally regarded as a feature, 
rather than a phoneme—voicing, for instance; (2) it is usually desirable to 
drop the bi-uniqueness restriction commonly placed on the phoneme, 
allowing two different primes (under certain conditions) to correspond to 
the same phonetic realization, as well as making the more common con- 
cession that a given phoneme may have some range of variation in its 
phonetic mapping; (3) some primes must certainly resemble one sort of 
morphophoneme (the archiphoneme type), in so far as some restrictions on 
permissible phoneme sequences are purely phonological and have nothing 
to do with morphology. It has, in fact, been suggested that morpho- 
phonemes rather than phonemes should be the primes of generative 
grammar, mapping being directly from them into phones or allophones 
without any intermediate phoneme stage. But at least two sorts of morpho- 
phoneme in common use are irrelevant in the phonological grammar: 
those which are used in the sentence-grammar to generate morphologically 

9 Language (New York, 1933), 14.9 (pp. 244-246 in the British edition [London, 
1935)). 

a (see note 8), pp. 50-61. 
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or syntactically conditioned allomorphs—e.g. the variations in wife—wives 
or go—went; and those which, though in a sense phonologically conditioned, 
do not correspond to a universal restriction on distribution, such as the 
alternation between a and an. So I should prefer to continue to use the 
name ‘phoneme’ for phonological primes, altering the definition at those 
points where it will help the task of generative grammar. 

The phonemes will include not only ordinary linear phonemes but also 
such elements as have sometimes been termed prosodies or suprasegmental 
phonemes, and the basic units of which intonation-melodies are con- 
structed (whether called accents, junctures, tones, levels, or whatnot). Asa 
purely practical matter, it is clear that convenience of generation demands 
that throughout the steps of a sequence these elements should all be 
arranged in linear order—though in the last steps arbitrary shifts to other 
positions should be arranged if desired. It is also possible that it might be 
more practical to split off the intonation grammar as a small separate 
branch, and apply intonations to products of the other grammars by 
special transformations. Too little of this work has so far been done to say 
with any certainty what will turn out to be the most economical and 
revealing arrangement of all the details. 
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Some Remarks on the Structure of 


Greek Vowel Systems 


In his paper “‘Esquisse d’une histoire du vocalisme grec’! M. §S. 
Ruipérez has made a stimulating contribution to historical structural 
phonology. This much one may acknowledge, without however thereby 
discounting the criticisms directed at Ruipérez’s views by his fellow 
countryman J. S. Lasso de la Vega;? from the latter’s discussion one may 
draw the conclusion that it is unsafe to claim “structural pressure”’ as the 
sole cause of certain sound-changes. In the present state of our researches 
it might be wiser to do no more than observe that phonetic developments 
do in fact frequently have the effect of resolving asymmetries in the 
phonological system—and to keep our statements on this descriptive level 
rather than that of causal or teleological explanation. 

This, however, is a matter of general theory. The present discussion is 
concerned primarily with the perpetuation in Ruipérez’s otherwise pro- 
gressive study of certain detailed phonetic and phonological assumptions 
which have long been accepted as standard doctrine, but which on further 
investigation may prove to rest upon insecure foundations. It is concerned 
in particular with the quality of the short mid vowels, and with their 
relationship to the long mid vowels in Attic-Ionic. 

The effect of lengthening an originally short é/6, whether by contraction 
or compensation or for the purpose of naming these sounds, was to 
produce a half-close 2/6. Therefore, the traditional argument runs, the 
short é/6 must have had the value ¢/6.5 The original é/6, however, derived 
from Indo-European *é/6, acquired the value of half-open ¢/d; therefore, 
the argument continues, Attic-Ionic displayed a tendency for the short 
vowels to be closer than the corresponding long. 

1 Word XII (1956), 67-81. 

2 “Sobre la historia de las vocales largas en Griego,”’ Emerita XXIV (1956), 261-293. 

3 Thus Ruipérez, 69ff.; M. Lejeune, Traité de phonétique grecque (Paris, 1955), 
§§220, 225; C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1948), 
p. 91; E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, §§21, 29, 33, 39, 41, 44, 46. 


4 Thus Ruipérez, p. 68; Lejeune, §206; Sturtevant, §17. 
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From a general phonetic standpoint, as Buck recognizes, this is an 
unusual state of affairs, and Latin (together with Oscan-Umbrian) is 
quoted as an example of the “normal” relationship, where the long mid 
vowels are closer than the short. The Latin pattern has parallels in German, 
Dutch,® Czech,’ Hungarian,® and involves not only the mid but also the 
close vowels. 

This difference of aperture seems to be only part of a more general 
distinction which is commonly associated with the opposition of ‘“‘long”’ 
and ‘short’? vowels—namely a distinction between tense and Jax articula- 
tion respectively. Such a distinction (the statement of which is traceable 
through Jespersen and Sweet to Alexander Melville Bell®) may involve the 
whole of the articulatory musculature;!9 and for Sievers the shape of the 
tongue in this respect is only “‘als secundar zu bezeichnen.’’!! Nevertheless, 
the tongue position is one of the more accessible indices of the general 
distinction. 

The tenseness feature (associated with the long vowels) seems to involve 
a kind of “centrifugal” effect, causing the articulating surfaces of the 
tongue to extend themselves further from the “‘neutral’’ or “‘rest’’ position 
than in the case of the short vowels (with which is associated the opposite 
feature of laxness). This accords with one’s common-sense expectations 
and with one’s kinaesthetic impressions; it is now more objectively 
indicated by the acoustic evidence—‘‘in a tense vowel the sum of the 
deviation of its formants from the neutral position is greater than that of 
the corresponding lax vowel.”’!2 

In the case of the close and mid vowels this results in the long vowel 
having a closer and/or less centralized articulation than the short; but the 
open vowels may also be affected. Thus in Sanskrit the long, tense d was a 
fully open [a:] (vivrta in the contemporary descriptions), whereas the 
corresponding short, lax vowel was relatively closer [a] (samurta);'> the 
basis of this relationship was presumably that the “neutral” position lay 

5 P. 92. 

6 See e.g. A. W. de Groot, Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague IV (1936), 
118ff.; E. Fischer-Jorgensen ap. Justesen, Hollandsk Grammatik, 26ff. 

7 Cf. B. Hala, Nature acoustique des voyelles (Acta Univ. Carol., Philologica V, 
1956), pp. 77, 82. 

8 Cf. Thomas A. Sebeok, ‘“‘Notes on Hungarian Vowel Phonemes,” Language XIX 
(1943), 162-164. 

9 See W. Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik, Leipsic, 1915, §38. 

10 Cf. Roman Jakobson, Gunner C. M. Fant, and Morris Halle, Preliminaries to 
Speech Analysis, Cambridge, 1952, §2.432. 

11 Edward Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, Leipsic, 51901, §256. 

12 Jakobson et. al., op. cit., §2.431. 

13 Cf. W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India, London, 1953, pp. 57ff. 
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somewhere in the region of [a].!4 A similar relationship appears in various 
modern Indo-Aryan languages, and is also described for Czech.!5 Alterna- 
tively the distinction of lax and tense in the open vowels may be associated 
with the horizontal distinction back/front, as in German, or Dutch, or 
Hungarian. !°® 

There is considerable variation between languages in the extent and 
manner of utilizing such distinctions. But where they are attested, they 
tend to have the effect of confining the lax articulations to a smaller 
periphery of movement than the tense. Thus, if we take Hindi and Latin, 
as exemplifying a modern and an ancient language and two different 
modes of the distinction, the relationships may be shown by means of 
schematized vowel triangles as follows: the lax (short) vowel triangle is 


HINDI LATIN 











indicated by a broken line, with a dotted line connecting individually 
corresponding lax and tense (long) vowels. (In the case of Latin we have 
no evidence for any appreciable difference in the position of the open 
vowels.)!? 

When the Latin diphthong ai (ae) was monophthongized to @, the 
original é closed up to @; consequently, when the tense/lax (long/short) 
opposition ceased to operate, little qualitative change was necessary to 
bring about a fusion of @ and i>e, and of ¢ and é>e. 

But, quite apart from their schematic form, the diagrams involve a 
considerable oversimplification. For, as we have mentioned, the distinction 
of tense/lax is one that affects the whole articulatory musculature; and our 

14 Jbid., pp. 32, 59. 

15 Hala, op. cit., p. 77 (“Les longues sont légérement plus fermées que les bréves 
correspondantes, sauf pour a, d, ol le contraire a lieu’’). 

16 Daniel Jones, The Phoneme (Cambridge, 1950), §§523ff. 

17 Cf. Sturtevant, §114. 
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kinaesthetic faculties are not so acute as to enable us to determine exactly 
how much of the distinction is rendered by the tongue. When we plot the 
position of, say, Hindi 7, we do so rather by its total, auditorily perceived 
relationship to Hindi 7 and to the “cardinal vowels” that our phonetic 
training has taught us to recognize. There is thus no guarantee that the 
relationship indicated will correspond precisely to the actual tongue 
positions. This discrepancy, however, may be less serious than one might 
anticipate—for the reason that the cardinal vowel diagram itself, though 
its terminology suggests a physiological basis, is in fact to a large extent 
perceptually determined.!8 

In constructing the diagrams two basic principles have been followed: 

(1) The tense and lax vowel systems have been separated, and not (as is 
customary practice) included in a single vowel triangle or rectangle. The 
importance of this principle was stressed by A. W. de Groot in his paper 
“Phonologie und Phonetik als Funktionswissenschaften”’;!9 only by this 
means, as was shown by de Groot for Dutch, could systematic relations be 
established. We should in any case beware of imposing a monosystemic 
analysis upon elements occurring in such different prosodic functions as 
“long” and “‘short’’ vowels.2° 

(2) Along each vowel-axis (in both the tense and the lax systems) we 
have followed the further principle stated by de Groot?! and recently 
reemphasized by Martinet2? of a ““Tendenz zur gréssten Wirksamkeit,” 
whereby the available range of articulation (as e.g. from d to i, or d to i) 
is equally divided amongst the terms occurring along it (as e.g. Hindi 
a—¢—e—i, or Latin d—é—). But in this respect also it is likely that our 
diagrams may to some extent misrepresent the actual tongue positions. For, 
as de Groot points out, the dimension along which the vowels are thus 
evenly spaced is perceptual rather than physiological.?3 In concentrating 
upon the more readily measurable articulatory and acoustic aspects of 
speech, we are liable to lose sight of the fact that it is the perceptual aspect 

18 See Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics (Baltimore, 1948), pp. 49ff.; Gordon E. 
Peterson, ““The Phonetic Value of Vowels,” Language XXVII (1951), 541-553. 

19 Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague TV (1931), 116ff. (“*. .. Dass wir mit Recht 
die klaren Vokale einerseits, die dumpfen andererseits als zu verschiedenen Systemen 
gehorig betrachtet haben’’). 

20 From the diachronic standpoint also cf. W. Z. Shetter, ““Phonemics of the Zwolle 
Dialect,” Language XXXIV (1958), 40-54. (“Since vowels with and without /:/ have 
had historically distinct lines of development, we will for the time being assume two 
separate systems, ‘short’ vowels and ‘long’ vowels”’). 


21 P. 121. 
22 Economie des changements phonétiques (Berne, 1955), p. 62. 
23 Cf. de Groot, p. 121 (‘‘...die Unterschiede zwischen je zwei nachstliegenden 


Phonemen . . . subjektiv gleich zu machen, ‘fiir das Gefiihl’ gleich’’). 
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which is crucial—‘‘since vowel sounds are received by the auditory 
mechanism, their evaluation must be based upon patterns created in that 
sensory system.”24 For example, however different their articulations may 
be, two sounds will %e confused if, for the particular speech community, 
their perceptual similarity is too close; one may mention such instances as, 
in London English, the fusion of apico-dental [6] with labio-dental [f], or 
the replacement of the half-open centralized back vowel [a] by the open 
front vowel [a].25 The relationship of the auditory perception to the 
physical stimulus is certainly not a simple, linear one—between pitch and 
frequency, for example, there is a logarithmic relationship; and ‘‘equal 
increments in the intensity of a tone do not always correspond to equal 
increments in loudness.’’26 

It must be admitted that whilst the tendency to equal spacing is widely 
attested, it is premature to claim it as universal. But it may at least provide 
a heuristic hypothesis, in the sense that statements which tend to contradict 
it may then be submitted to a critical reexamination, with a view to 
discovering whether they are necessary or defensible. 

Both the principles discussed above will be applied to the problem of 
the Attic-lonic vowel systems. A further general principle requires also 
to be considered. We have spoken of corresponding short and long vowels 
(e.g. i and 7), but without defining the concept of ‘‘correspondence.” To 
take the two examples illustrated in the diagrams, we can speak of a 
correspondence between the Hindi j and i, # and a, d and d, because in each 
case the corresponding terms occupy the extreme points of their respective 
triangles; similarly between all the short and long vowels in classical Latin, 
including € and 2, 6 and 6, because the short and long systems are 
identically structured, having the same number of terms distributed in the 
same manner. 

Let us now consider the Attic-lonic systems. We have no clear evidence 
for any considerable difference of aperture between d and d, iand i, or u 
anda. In the first instance, therefore, we shall proceed on the assumption that 
the long and short systems had more or less equal dimensions. Thus (prior 
to the fronting of #), we have the arrangement seen in Fig. A (next page). 

This figure differs significantly from the traditional pattern, seen in Fig. B. 
It differs in allotting long and short to different systems, and adopting the 
principle of equal spacing within each. Ruipérez, whilst following the 
former principle, assumes an asymmetrical pattern for the short system, 


24 Peterson, p. 553. 

25 Cf. Daniel Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics (Cambridge, 1956), §340. 

26 Cf. Peterson, p. 547, note; Stevens and Volkmann, “‘The Relation of Pitch to 
Frequency: a Revised Scale,” American Journal of Psychology LIII (1940), 329ff. 
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with é occupying a position equivalent to that of 2 in the long system—a 
point which has already been criticized by Lasso de la Vega.?’ It may be 
noted also that the ‘‘traditional” statement was never in fact accepted by 
Brugmann(-Thumb)?* or by Schwyzer;?9 it is quite wrong to say, as 
Sturtevant does (§12), that because 6+ é&>2@, therefore & must necessarily 
have had the same quality as @; this is shown by the comparable contraction 
in Latin, where the resultant long vowel was quite certainly closer than the 
short, or by Sanskrit, where the contraction of two samurta a’s [a] resulted 


A B 











in vivrtad[a:].In early Corinthian inscriptions also it is found that, whereas 
the monophthongization of ei and the lengthening of é both resulted in 
é and were indicated by E, the short é was indicated by the same sign as 
é, viz. B. 

The proposed diagram compels our attention to the problem of 
“correspondence”; there are clear descriptive criteria for grouping { with 
i, % with a, and @ with d—but no such criteria for grouping é and 6 with 
either 2 and 6 or @ and @. This being so, there is no justification for speaking 
of the long vowels in Attic-Ionic as tending to be more open than the 
short. 


27 P. 282. 

28 Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 41913), §11 (‘‘Wenn im Ionisch-Attischen, im 
Nordwestgriechischen und in der sog. Doris mitior ¢ (e:) bei der Ersatzdehnung und 
bei der Kontraktion zweier « entstanden ist, .. . so folgt daraus noch nicht notwendig, 
dass das & bereits eine geschlossene Aussprache besass’’). Cf. also Indogermanische 
Forschungen 1X (1898), 343ff. 

29 Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 1939), p. 181 (“Doch die geschlossene Aussprache 
des durch Ersatzdehnung bzw. Kontraktion entstandenen é...in gewissen Dialekten 
beweist nicht durchaus, dass schon die zugrunde liegenden « geschlossen waren”). 
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The Proto-Greek vowel-systems might perhaps be schematized as 
follows: 








This shows clear correspondences between short and long, and more or 
less equivalent apertures; but in Attic-lonic the correspondence is upset in 
the case of the mid vowels by the development of two distinct series in the 
long system. One could then speak of a correspondence between é or 6 
and ¢ or @ only by prehistoric ‘squinting’ —or on the basis of morpho- 
logical alternations.°° 

Moreover, if it were in fact the case that the tendency was for long 
vowels to become more open than short, we should surely expect the long 
mid vowels arising from é/6 by compensation or contraction (a source 
hereafter symbolized as é+/6+) to follow this tendency and develop to 
é/6 rather than @/0; whereas what happens is as follows: 

(1) In Attic-lonic, the long vowels resulting from é+/d6+ had a closer 
quality than the short vowels from which they arose, viz. 2/9. With this 
development is associated an opening of the original é/6 to @/6 (the 
occurrence of ¢ being then further supplemented by the development of 
d to @). We might see in the closure either an assertion in Attic-Ionic of the 
general tendency for long mid vowels to be closer than the corresponding 
short (see next paragraph), or the beginnings of the iotacistic tendencies >! 
of the language which were later to assume so characteristic a role. In 
either case it was inevitable that the original é/6 should open to @/@ if equal 
spacing on the long-vowel axes was to be maintained. 

If either of the resultant long mid vowel series is to be considered as 
“corresponding” to the short mid vowels, it is surely the closer @/6, which 
have at least a process relationship to the short é/6. The adoption of 


30 Cf. Ruipérez, 76. 
31 In which case one would assume the back vowels to have followed the analogy of 
the front for reasons of phonological symmetry. 
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2/6 as the ‘“‘quotation”’ forms of é/6 seems also to indicate a feeling for their 
synchronic correspondence on the part of native speakers. Certainly there 
are no grounds for considering the more open @/6 as the long vowels 
corresponding to é/d, and so for stating that in Attic-Ionic the long vowels 
tended to be more open than the corresponding short. 

(2) In those dialects which do not distinguish two series of long mid 
vowels, the products of 6+ /d+ may well have had the same (or similar) 
quality as the original é/6, viz. an intermediate mid quality which was 
neither 2/6 nor @/@. The fact that for these dialects both original é/6 and 
the products of 6+ /6+ were represented in the Attic-lonic alphabet by 
n/w does not prove, as Sturtevant assumes,>? that they had only an open 
mid vowel series (¢/9), i.e. an asymmetrical system.33 Though the values of 
y/w in Attic-Ionic were @/, it would be natural enough to employ these 
symbols to represent a long intermediate mid vowel series @/6 which had no 
precise equivalent in Attic-Ionic. Alternatively the Attic-Ionic digraphs 
e/ov (=2/6) might have been used as they were in Thessalian. Various 
factors could have affected the actual choice, including graphic simplicity 
and the precise nuances of the @/d vowels in the dialects concerned, which, 
according to the “basis of articulation” characterizing their vowel systems 
as a whole, might tend either in the direction of the Attic @/6 or of 2/0. It 
has also to be borne in mind that by the time of the adoption of the 
Attic-Ionic alphabet, at least some of the dialects in question may have 
acquired a second mid-vowel series, resulting from the monophthongiza- 
tion of ei/ou > 2/d;34 this would have entailed a respacing, with the former 
é/6 (from original é/6 and from é+/6+) opening to ¢/6, which would 
inevitably be represented by »/w; conversely in Boeotian, where original 
é and the product of €+ result in @ (duly indicated in the Attic-Ionic 
alphabet as ec), the closure is associated with the development of a more 
open ¢< ai.35 

In questioning the traditional mode of statement it is only fair to 
mention a possible circumstance which would rejustify some aspects of it. 
We have assumed, in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, that 
the long and short systems in Greek were of more or less equal dimensions. 


32 §§24, 43; cf. Lejeune, p. 203. 

33 Thumb in fact (Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 205) 
argues that even in these dialects the products of e+/o+ were closer than the original 
long mid vowels; and that their difference was disguised by a mere graphic identity, 
being later unmasked by the writing of «:/ov for the products of e+/o+ with retention 
of n/w for the original long vowels. 

34 Cf. Lejeune, 203. On the possibility of “quaternary” as against “ternary” systems 
in the various dialects see de la Vega, 267ff. 

35 Cf. Ruipérez, pp. 78ff. 
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But let us suppose that in fact there were a clear difference in the apertures 
of the short and long open vowels (without any such distinction in the 
close vowels)—a situation similar to that of Sanskrit. The pattern of the 
two systems for Attic-Ionic would then be somewhat as follows: 








The principle of equal spacing applied to this pattern would result, as 
shown, in the short é and 6 having the same degree of aperture as @ and 
0; and there would thus be some justification for stating the short vowels 
as having an absolute value ¢/6;>° relatively to their own system, however, 
they would remain intermediate mid vowels, and not half-close (i.e. close 
mid) vowels as indicated by Ruipérez. It would have the further conse- 
quence that, if applied to those dialects which had only a single long mid 
series, the long mid vowels would in fact be more open than the corre- 
sponding short; this departure from the general tendency for long mid 
vowels to be closer than the corresponding short would then be ultimately 
attributable to the peculiarity of the overall pattern, in having a distinction 
of aperture between the short and long open vowels (@/d) but not between 
the close (i/i, u/i). 

The difficulty remains of justifying the above pattern, since there is no 
direct evidence of the difference in aperture between d and d required for 
its operation. One possible indication, however, may be mentioned. The 
development of the Indo-European syllabic liquids in languages other 
than Greek and Armenian introduces a mid or close vowel rather than an 
open (e.g. Av. ara, Pkt. i/u/a[a],>’, Sl. ra, Lith. ir/ur, Lat. or, O. Ir. ri, 


36 The strongest evidence for such a value is in Boeotian, where ec is sometimes 
written for « even in preconsonantal position. But even here at least the majority of 
such cases could be explained as conditioned variants (before dentals, which are known 
to have been palatalized in Boeotian: cf. Allen, “Some Problems of Palatalization in 
Greek,” Lingua VII (1958), 113-133). 

37 Contemporary accounts of the Skt. r also suggest an [9] resonance (cf. Allen, 
Phonetics in Ancient India, p. 62). 
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Go. aur), the precise values depending no doubt upon the palatal, (labio-) 
velar, or neutral resonance of the liquid in the several branches. This 
brings to mind the dialectal development in Greek to op/po (oA/Ao) beside 
the more usual ap/pa (aA/Aa),>8 and suggests the possibility that in some 
of the other dialects, including Attic-Ionic, the short d («) may in fact have 
tended to a mid aperture.>9 op/po could then represent either a develop- 
ment from a more labialized form of the liquid, or simply a means of 
indicating a rather back mid vowel (e.g. [A])4° in dialects where the short 
d did not have this value. 


It remains to mention a special development, the significance of which 
is liable to misinterpretation. Sturtevant finds strong evidence for the 
similarity of é to @ in the frequent inscriptional interchange of « and « 
before vowels (as e.g. tov Baoreia, 7) modAvréx); he rejects the argument 
(p. 38) that “the loss of « from a diphthongal « might be regarded as 
analogous to such forms as eAdcas for €Aaias and moet for zovet”’ since 
“that explanation is impossible after the monophthongization of e: in the 
fifth century.”’ But these conclusions are not inescapable. It is likely that a 
i-glide would develop between the front vowel é and a following vowel, 
and it is also possible that before a vowel the monophthongization of ei 
might not take place. A close parallel is found in Sanskrit sandhi, where 
the original diphthongs ai/au in final position do not undergo the general 
monophthongization to é/6 before an initial vowel; the second elements 
of the diphthongs are reduced to weak semivocalic glides (i/u), which may 
be sporadically indicated in Vedic manuscripts (e.g. tdy d beside td a), but 
are ignored in the classical texts.41 With the loss of final -s after din sandhi 
before a vowel, the resulting hiatus was bridged by a semivocalic glide (the 
choice between j and uw probably being determined originally by the 
quality of the following vowel, though j was generalized by the historical 
period); this glide also, either on account of its weakness or of its prosodic, 
non-phonematic nature, is ignored by nearly all manuscripts, though fully 
attested by the contemporary phonetic treatises.42 Thus there came about 

38 The forms with o can scarcely be explained as a development from « under the 
influence of the liquid consonant (as implied e.g. by Buck, Greek Dialects, §5); for the 


effect of p elsewhere is rather to open the vowel (as e.g. Locr. papew, Thess. ‘YBpéoras, 
EI. 70Aep). 

39 Cf. the development of the syllabic nasals > G k.a, beside Lat. en, Go. un, Lith. 
in/un etc. Note also the dialectal (Arc.) Sexoros, hexorov, with o < *m; similarly perhaps 
Topias (=rToapias), dv (= ava) etc. 

40 Cf. the Indo-Aryan development > Hindi [a], Bengali [9]. 

41 See Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, vol. 1 (Géttingen 1896), 323ff.; Allen, 
Phonetics, p. 67. 

42 Wackernagel, pp. 337ff.; Allen, op. cit., pp. 68ff. 
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an identity in the position before a vowel of the former ai diphthong and 
the sequence d+ j-glide, viz. di. 

It is possible, therefore, that in Greek also the value of a prevocalic é 
with its induced j-glide may have coincided with that of a prevocalic 
““diphthong” éi. For the development of the glide one may compare the 
more common case after the close front vowel i (revealed by notations such 
as Arg. dapuopyo., Cypr. a-no-si-ja; Myc. i-je-re-u).43 Confusion would 
then be likely to arise between « (used hitherto for the simple vowel) and 
ec (used hitherto for the diphthong). 

This hypothesis assumes that at the time of the confusion the prevocalic 
“diphthong” in fact had the value of short vowel +semi-vowel—i.e. that 
the syllable had come to be prosodically light.44 A tendency towards such 
a development is already seen in e.g. Hom. xpvacos beside xpvcevos (where 
the former probably = xpvcezos; cf. Myc. wi-ri-ne-o beside wi-ri-ne-jo), or 
Att. axon beside axoun (where the former probably =cxory)—there was 
no need to indicate the j or u glides in such cases, since they were automatic 
after a front (or back) vowel. One may note that wadAads, roiodros, etc., 
are so written even when the “diphthong” is scanned light, since after the 
open a or back o the j is not automatic, and its indication is therefore not 
redundant. 

But we know from metrical evidence that in classical times syllables 
containing prevocalic diphthongs were generally scanned heavy. Since the 
first element of the diphthongs consists of a short vowel, the weight of the 
syllable is likely to have depended upon the presence of a j or wu glide 
in addition to the diphthongal closure, since otherwise the closure itself 
might have functioned as an intervocalic semivowel, leaving the preceding 
syllable light.45 An indication of the additional glide element is seen in 
occasional spellings such as Arg. A@avawa, Cor. Evsapyos, implying 
prevocalic sequences of the type -aji-, euu- respectively.4® (cf. also Myc. 
e-u-wa-ko-ro beside e-wa-ko-ro). 

To support the hypothesis of a light prosodic value for syllables con- 
taining prevocalic ‘‘diphthongs”, we might assume the development of 


43 Similarly a y-glide after the back vowel u (as e.g. Cypr. tu-wa-no-i; Myc. ku-wa-no). 

44 Cf. the treatment of final a and o: for accentual purposes as containing a short 
vowel (i.e. as accentually parallel to ov etc.). The same suggestion is implied by Konrad 
Meisterhans-Eduard Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (Berlin, 31900), 
p. 33, and by Michael Ventris and John Chadwick, Documents in Mycenean Greek 
(1955), p. 79 (as ‘accounting for the metrically recoverable Homeric forms in -00’). 

45 The general tendency was in fact for single intervocalic semi-vowels (automatic or 
otherwise) ultimately to disappear, with subsequent contraction of the now adjacent 
vowels—thus e.g. -ojio > -ojo > -00 > -@ (ov); -ejjd (-eiw) > -ejd > -ed > 6 (@). 

46 Cf. Lat. inscrr., mss., gramm. peiius, Troiia, etc. 
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light-syllable doublets alongside certain of the heavy-syllable forms’ (as 
eg. madcuds beside waAcuds), and a tendency for these light-syllable forms 
to become more general in non-literary language and in post-classical 
times.*8 

This explanation of the e/e interchange is not without its difficulties; 
but the evidence is complex, and a discussion of the relative merits of this 
and other hypotheses would exceed the scope of the present note. Whatever 
may be the correct explanation, the fact that the interchange is limited to 
prevocalic position tends rather to weaken Sturtevant’s assumption of a 
general qualitative similarity of é to @. If the above hypothesis is accepted, 
itis not improbable that é did in fact have a prevocalic value ¢; one may 
compare the dialectal development of prevocalic é>i, and the occasional 
Boeotian use of the symbol + (=@) to indicate prevocalic é—but such a 
closure of the vowel is most likely to be the result of a following j-glide, 
and the value ¢ need therefore only be considered as a positional variant 
of é. It is significant that similar developments are found in Latin (inscr. 
balnia etc.), where there is certainly no question of a general closeness of 
the short é. Sturtevant’s further argument that no parallels to such an inter- 
change are found in the case of the other i-diphthongs is irrelevant, for it is 
only the front mid vowel (e) which is likely to have induced a j-glide, and 
so only the diphthong ei which is likely to be involved in any confusion. 


The present paper cannot claim to have provided definite solutions to 
the problems discussed. Its aim has been rather to correct certain mis- 
interpretations of the facts, and to reopen enquiry into questions which it is 
premature to consider as answered. 


Trinity College 
Cambridge, England 


& 


417 The prevocalic diphthongs result largely from a simplification of intervocalic 
groups containing a semivowel (as e.g. yAuxeia< *yAuKerta; Lesb. vatos < *vaaros), 
or the loss of a ‘protecting’ consonant (as e.g. Hom. axouv7 < *axovad), so that the heavy 
syllable is likely to have been the original. In a few cases, however, the heavy value 
appears to have been a later development within Greek, presumably involving gemina- 
tion of an intervocalic semivowel (as e.g. So.ds beside Skt. dvayah); some cases may be 
analogical with preconsonantal forms, as e.g. in Cor. Evfapxos (prefix ev-)—cf. Lejeune, 
p. 217. 

4 As e.g. dixaiar (1 _) in the third century BC (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 33). 
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The Phonology of Polish Stress 


The dogma of the intrinsically dynamic nature of stress propounded by 
the majority of phoneticians has recently been challenged experimentally.! 
This writer suggested some seven years ago? that English stress is not 
dynamic and that it may turn out that there is really no such thing as 
dynamic stress. The misconception could no doubt persist because 
measurements of very rapidly varying intensity levels were almost im- 
possible until the late 1940’s and because measurements of the muscular 
effort, especially in the speech organs, were and still are severely hampered 
if natural conditions are to be preserved. However this may be, no 
instrumental evidence has so far been produced to support the assumption 
that, in any language, the stressed syllable is marked by a maximum of 
either “intensity” or “loudness.’’} Since it has not been proved that ‘stress’ 


17. Mahnken and M. Braun, “Zum ‘expiratorischen’ Akzent im Russichen,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft V1 (1952), 220-229, 285-314; 
N. I. Zinkin, “The Perception of Word Stress in Russian” (in Russian), Izvestija 
Akademii pedagogiéeskix nauk R.S.F.S.R. LIV (1954), 7-82; D. B. Fry, ““Duration and 
Intensity as Physical Correlates of Linguistic Stress,” Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America XXVII (1955), 765-768; V. Zlatoustova, “‘The Phonetic Nature of Russian 
Word Stress (On the Basis of Experimental Data)” (in Russian), quoted in: “Ob 
odnom opyte sodruzZestva fonetikov s inzinerami svjazi,””’ Voprosy jazykoznanija 1957, 
no. 5, p. 115; D. L. Bolinger and L. G. Gertsman, ‘“‘Disjuncture As a Cue to Constructs,” 
Word XIII (1957), 246-255, esp. pp. 253-255; D. L. Bolinger, ‘‘On Intensity as a Quali- 
tative Improvement of Pitch Accent,” Lingua VII (1958), pp. 175-182; D. L. Bolinger, 
“A Theory of Pitch Accent in English,” Word XIV (1958), 109-149; E. A. Glikina, 
“An Attempt at an Experimental Investigation of the Elements of Dynamic Stress (With 
Special Reference to English)”’ (in Russian), Voprosy jazykoznanija 1958, no. 5, 78-85.— 
Mr. D. Abercrombie kindly gave me permission to make the spectrograms in his 
Department of Phonetics, Edinburgh University, for which I wish to express my deep 
gratitude. My thanks are also due to the Polish Ministry of Higher Education for a 
grant which made my visit to Edinburgh possible. 

2W. Jassem, “Stress in Modern English,” Biuletyn Polskiego towarzystwa 
jezykoznawczego XI (1952), 21-49. 

3 Sound intensity is measured in a specified direction at a point and is the average 
rate at which sound energy is transmitted through a unit area perpendicular to the 
specified direction at the point considered. The unit is the watt per square centimeter. 
For most phonetic work the relevant measure is that of intensity level, which is relative 
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in general can be defined in terms of intensity or loudness or any other 
specific attribute of sound, a broader definition is here submitted:4 Stress 
is a phonologically relevant feature, or a relevant set of mutually exclusive 
and complementary features, of a syllable which marks the syllable as 
‘stressed’ (if present) or ‘unstressed’ (if absent) in the morphologic or 
syntactic system of the language. 

In most handbooks of phonetics (or phonology) the morphologic and/or 
syntactic function of stress is, though not expressly stated, always implicitly 
indicated, since stress is considered in its reference to ‘“‘word”’ or “‘sentence.”’ 
Often these last two terms are again either very vaguely defined or not 
defined at all. It is not possible here to enter into a discussion of the 
concepts of ‘‘word”’ and “‘sentence.”’ It will probably be agreed that the 
latter belongs to syntax and the former both to syntax and morphology. 
This writer feels that the syntactic function of stress should be referred to 
a unit of lower order than the sentence, but this point may for the moment 
be set aside. It will in any case be noted that we are defining stress as a 
relational element rather than any specific sound attribute. 


rather than absolute. The intensity level of a sound, in decibels, is 10 times the logarithm 
to the base 10 of the ratio of the intensity of this sound to a reference intensity. Unless 
otherwise specified, this reference intensity is 10-19 u.W/cm2. Whilst intensity and 
intensity level concern a physical property of sound, loudness and loudness level relate 
to its psychoacoustic attributes, i.e. to sensations. The concept of loudness is introduced 
into acoustics to allow sounds to be ordered on a scale extending from “‘soft”’ to “‘loud”’ 
and the unit of loudness, the sone, is used when it is desired to show by how much one 
sound is “softer” or “louder’”’ than another sound. Loudness level, expressed in phons, 
is defined as the sound pressure level (a more exact formula for “intensity level’’) of a 
1000-cps tone that sounds as loud as the sound in question. For phonetic research 
loudness would be a very convenient quantitative concept to use, but, unfortunately, 
it is strictly applicable only to pure tones, which do not occur in speech. “‘Weighting 
for loudness” is often introduced into acoustic measurements of complex sounds having 
the character of an approximately stationary wave. This would be of little value in the 
case of continuous speech. At average intensities used in conversational speech, relations 
in intensity level give a fair idea of the relations in loudness. In phonetics the term 
‘loudness’ has been used by many without any exact definition. Thus, for the present, 
that attribute of speech which is vaguely referred to in phonetics as ‘loudness’ is best 
investigated experimentally by measurements of intensity level—This lengthy note has 
been indulged in because it is felt that much fruitless dispute over phonetic problems 
has been the result of the disputants’ using either undefined terms or very vaguely 
defined terms, or of one party’s using a term with a definition different from that 
employed by the other. 

4 A distinction between ‘stress’ and ‘accent’ has been proposed by some phoneticians, 
e.g. by Stetson, but it has not been very widely accepted and has obviously not helped 
to solve the problem at issue. Cf. Marshall D. Berger’s remarks on the vagueness of the 
terms ‘stress’ and ‘accent’ in section I of his article, “Distribution and Accentual 
Prominence in Modern English,” Word XI (1955), 361-376. 
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Russian is an excellent illustration of a language in which stress performs 
an important morphologic function. A word like gordx ‘peas’ has “‘fixed” 
stress. In all cases of the singular and plural the syllable /rox/ is stressed. 
This feature classifies the word as belonging to the type represented by 
such masculines as xoldp ‘serf’, pordég ‘doorstep’, by feminines like dordga 
‘road’, koréva ‘cow’, and neuters like boléto ‘mire’, Zito ‘grain’. Thus 
gorox belongs on the one hand to the so-called -o group (for inflectional 
endings) and on the other to the stem-stressed type. Stress may therefore 
be treated in Russian either as part of a free morpheme or as a separate 
bound morpheme. The morphologic function of stress in the Indo- 
European languages has been admirably dealt with by J. Kurytowicz in his 
famous L’Accentuation des langues indoeuropéennes (Cracow, 1952). 

An illustration of the syntactic function of stress may be taken from 
English. A combination ‘primary plus primary’ contrasts with ‘primary 
plus secondary’, in the former one syntagmeme qualifying the other as to 
a feature, and in the other as to purpose, cf. a méving van vs. a moving van. 


Four features of the speech wave can be distinguished from the 
phonologic viewpoint: (a) intensity, (b) energy-frequency distribution (the 
spectrum), (c) frequency of the fundamental component, and (d) duration 
of specified segments of the wave. Their psychoacoustic correlates are: 
(a) loudness, (b) quality, (c) pitch, (d) subjective duration of specified 
segments of the sound impression. In the articulatory aspect the corre- 
sponding features are: (a) muscular effort, (b) articulation of the supra- 
glottal organs and type of glottal articulation, (c) frequency of the 
vocal-cord vibration and (d) timing of the supraglottal articulation and the 
glottal ‘‘quality” articulation. There are interdependencies between some 
of the features, and some of the correlations are complex and not 
sufficiently well known. Some of the correlations—e.g. (c)—are relatively 
simple. In the investigation here presented the physical aspect of speech 
has been examined with some reference to the psychoacoustic aspect. 


Intei..y. In Polish every structural syllable has a ‘full’? vowel, i.e. any 
vocoid except a shwa of short duration (which occurs as a segment-forming 
part of some voiced consonant phonemes).° The simplest way of comparing 
Polish syllables with respect to intensity is therefore to measure the level 


5 For the qualities ‘voiced’, ‘voiceless’, ‘breathy’, ‘glottalized’, etc. 

6 A phonetic, i.e. substructural, syllable does not always coincide with a structural 
(“phonemic”) syllable in Polish. A word like mg/a is phonetically disyllabic—it has two 
“crests.” Even a word like matka consists of three syllables on the phonetic level 
because the /t/ has plosion and aspiration (a voiceless vocoid of neutral quality). 
When a word like kolumna is pronounced very carefully—though not unnaturally—it 
may have a short [9] between [m] and [n] showing very clearly on a spectrogram. 
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of the vowels. This has been done for the purposes of this paper with the 
aid of a high-speed level recorder. The materials had been stored on 
magnetic tape? and a maximum writing speed of the scratcher of approxi- 
mately 500 db/sec without any “overshoot” was secured. A constant 0 db 
reference level was preserved throughout the measurements and was so 
chosen that all vowels had a level higher than 0 db. 

The first part of the materials consisted of a short passage of spontaneous 
speech (a free dialogue) lasting approximately 50 sec. There were 51 words 
of two or more syllables. The results of measurements were as follows: 
(a) WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES—9 words with ML (maximum level) on the 
first syllable; 3 words with ML on the second syllable; 6 words without 
ML, of which 3 had the higher level on the first syllable® and 3 words had 
the higher level on the second syllable ;? (b) WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES— 
6 words with ML on the first syllable; 11 words with ML on the second 
syllable; 5 words with ML on the first and third syllables; 1 word with 
the first and second syllables equally intense, both having ML as against 
the preceding and following syllables; 1 word without ML, and the first 
syllable having highest level (cf. fn. 8); (c) WORDS OF FOUR SYLLABLES— 
3 words with ML on the second syllable, 1 word with ML on the first and 
third syllables, 1 word with ML on the third syllable, 1 word with ML 
on the first syllable; 1 word without ML, and the third and fourth syllables 
higher than the rest; besides, 1 word of five syllables had ML on the third 
syllable, and, finally, 1 word of six syllables had ML on the first, third, and 
fifth syllables. 

The nature of Polish stress is universally described as being dynamic,!° 
and its placement is stated as follows: Disyllables and trisyllables have 
stress on the penult; quadrisyllables and words of more than four syllables 
have “primary” stress on the penult and “‘secondary”’ stress on the first 
syllable. There are specific exceptions which may be found in any full 
description of Polish grammar or phonology. 

Assuming that in physical terms dynamic stress implies maximum 
intensity level—and I fail to see what else it could sensibly imply—one of 
the following conclusions must be drawn: 


(a) Approximately 55 percent of the words in our text were wrongly 
stressed. 


7 All recordings were made with high-quality instruments and with the speakers 
and microphone in an anechoic chamber. 

8 I.e., the preceding syllable within the group did not have a lower level. 

9 L.e., the following syllable within the group did not have a lower level. 

10 See for instance W. Doroszewski, Podstawy gramatyki polskiej (Warsaw, 1952), 
$58; St. Szober, Gramatyka jezyka polskiego (Warsaw, 1957), §41, et aliis locis. 
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(b) The generally accepted description of Polish stress as “dynamic” is 
incorrect. 

(c) The placement of stress has been incorrectly stated in grammars, 
phonological descriptions, etc. 

(d) The descriptions of beth the nature and the placement of stress in 
Polish have been erroneous. 


A passage of speech with more than half the words wrongly stressed 
would no doubt be regarded as extremely faulty. It may therefore not be 
amiss to note that a fair number of Polish speaking subjects heard the 
recording without noticing anything wrong in the pronunciation of the 
two speakers involved (who, needless to say, were native Poles). 
Assumption (c), that the placement of stress has been incorrectly stated in 
grammars, was also unlikely.!! Moreover, the syllables having ML in our 
text were found to perform no morphologic or syntactic function, except 
where they happened to coincide with syllables universally described as 
stressed. 

Next, two lists of words were prepared. Each list consisted of 6 di- 
syllabic words having the same phoneme (with no appreciable allophonic 
difference) in both syllables. List 1: limit, skrypty, zlepek, klasa, obrok, 
surdut. List 2: pilnik, ryby, sweter, kawa, oko, w duchu. In each list the 
words were written twice, in two columns. In column (a) each word was 
followed by a period, and in column (b) by a question mark. A team of 
five speakers read list 1, and another team of four read list 2. The speakers 
were asked to read column (a) imagining that each of the words was an 
answer to a simple question, and column (b) as if each of the words was 
an “echo question’ with some such implication as ‘Did you really say 
so-and-so?’ No other instructions were given. The general opinion was 
that all the persons in the teams with one exception spoke normal standard 
Polish. One man had a fairly distinct trace of Eastern dialectal speech. 
Again the intensity level was measured with the help of the high-speed 
level recorder, but in addition an estimate of the pitch was made. All the 
words in column (a) were pronounced with an intonation falling from 
120—150 cps to 75—85 cps in male voices, and from 270—280 cps to 
175-—190 cps in female voices. Ail the words in column (b) had a rising 
inflection ranging from 90—120 cps to 160—200 cps in male voices and 
from 190—235 cps to 330—420 cps in female voices. The pooled results of 
the measurements were as follows: With a falling intonation, the first 


11 If something like one half of Polish words had stress falling on syllables other than 
those universally regarded as stressed, all Polish poetry would have to be considered 
little short of a hopeless doggerel. 
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syllable had a higher level than the second in 94 percent of the cases; in 
6 percent, the second syllable had a higher level. With a rising intonation 
the first syllable had a higher level in 48 percent of the cases; in 37 percent, 
the second svllable had a higher level, and in 15 percent, both syllables 
had equal level. Though there was considerable dispersion, the results 
showed a definite tendency for opener vowels to have a higher level than 
those with closer articulation. The average results for the first syllable of 
column (a) words, for example, were: i—9, i—12, e—14, a—15, o—13, 
u—9, the figures expressing intensity level in db over the average level of 
uin the second syllable. 

The restrictions in vowel quality in the test words have an important 
implication. The concept ‘loudness’ is introduced into acoustics along 
with intensity because tones of equal intensity but different energy- 
frequency distribution are not necessarily heard as equally loud. If, 
however, the same vowel (or practically the same vowel) appears in both 
syllables, i.e. if the energy-frequency distribution can be assumed to be to 
all intents and purposes the same, the relations in intensity reflect 
particularly closely the relations in loudness. 

In test 3, five very popular Polish proverbs were read by a team of five. 
As in all the other tests, the reading, performed in an anechoic chamber, 
was recorded on magnetic tape, and then on the wax tape of the level 
recorder. In addition, oscillograms were taken for the measurement of 
pitch. The following example will give a fair idea of the kind of results 
obtained: 


Co ma wi sie nie u to nie12 

20 20 20 19 21 19 21 10>LD 
23 20 15 23 18 12 17 3>MS 
22 19 14 18 23 18 21 12 BP 
20 22 13 15 18 15-12 13 5 RP 
21 18 11 17 20 13 19 6>HN 


The figures give intensity level in db of the vowels over a fixed reference 
intensity. The letters are initials of the speakers (all having non-regional 
pronunciation). In utterance-final position a vowel often has a relatively 
slow decay, so that the trace looks as though it is extending below the 
reference level. This is indicated by >. MS, BP and HN gave a rising 
inflection to wisie¢. LD had falling intonation on this word, and RP had 
even intonation. In utonie all speakers had a falling pitch curve except 
RP who had -fo- on a very low tone and u- and -nie slightly higher. It will 
be noticed that in wisie¢ only LD (falling inflection!) had wi- on a slightly 
higher level. All the others had a distinctly higher level on -sie¢. In utonie 


12 Something like ‘you can’t escape the inevitable’. 
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all speakers had maximum level on -to-. For reasons of space the results 
in the other proverbs cannot here be discussed in detail. These other 
proverbs were: (a) Kruk krukowi oka nie wykole; (b) Kto rano wstaje, 
temu Pan Bog daje; (c) Na zlodzieju czapka gore; (d) Oszczednoscig i 
pracq ludzie sig bogacqg.'3 

The pooled results of the measurements were as follows: Out of 25 words 
of three syllables, 18 (72 percent) had a maximum level on the penult, 
3 on the first syllable, 2 on the last syllable, one word had two syllables 
with equal level, and in one word all three syllables had an equal level. 
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Ficure 1. Intensity Level Curve of the Expression . . . mialem moznosé sprawdzenia . . .* 
Intensity scale in 5 db steps. 


Out of 45 disyllabic words, 34 (76 percent) had a higher level on the first 
syllable than on the second, but only 29 (65 percent) had a maximum level 
on that syllable. Nine words had ML on the second syllable and 2 words 
had equal level on both syllables. The 5 words of four syllables (five times 
oszczednosciq) were completely irregular. 

Out of the 47 words with ML on the penult 33 had on that syllable 
either a peak of the pitch curve, or a maximum of vocal opening, or both. 


13 (a) ‘Crows don’t pick crows’ eyes’. (b) ‘The early bird catches the worm’. 
(c) (Approx.) ‘The thief betrays himself’. (d) (Approx.) ‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned’. BS 

* [2] is a “leveled” form of unstressed /awe/; [m:]=/mm/; /t/ in moznoSseé for /ts/ 
through “assimilation” to following /s/. 
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The fourth test consisted of five very simple yes—no questions pro- 
nounced by four persons. The questions were: (a) Czy to wielka sztuka? 
(b) Péjdziemy do kina? (c) Jest tu jakas kreda? (d) Czy lubisz raki? 
(e) Czy dolaé ci wina?'4 In all cases the questions ended with a rising 
inflection. Out of 36 disyllabic words only 9 (25 percent!) had ML on the 
penult, 17 on the last syllable, 3 had both syllables equally intense, and 
7 had a higher level on the first syllable, but no ML. It should be noted 
that in the words sztuka, kina, kreda, wina, where the second syllable had 
both an opener vowel and higher pitch, the intensity level was higher in 
17 cases out of 20. 

The measurements of intensity level have therefore led us to conclude: 

There is no great regularity in intensity level, but on the whole there is a 
tendency for higher values to be associated with opener vowels and higher 
pitch. These two tendencies intersect. Relations in intensity level are not 
a relevant feature of stress in Polish. If some other feature than intensity 
level is found to be relevant, then it may be found that occasionally 
stressed syllables are given a certain amount of additional intensity. 

Pitch. The texts and isolated sentences analyzed in the preceding chapter 
and also three additional short random extracts from recordings of 
spontaneous speech of three other persons (about 15 seconds each) were 
examined for intonation. The frequency of the fundamental component 
was read from oscillograms and absolute pitch was also established 
aurally by matching the tone of every syllable, whether perceived as steady 
or as changing, with that of a pure-tone generator. The reading of the 
oscillograms was performed in one of the two following ways: (a) The 
number of periods of the fundamental frequency (whether full or not) was 
found within each consecutive 3'5 of a second, yielding the average fre- 
quency within that interval. If a residue remained the average frequency 
was found from the simple relation f=n/T, where n is number of periods 
and 7 is the time interval in fractions of a second. (b) Fundamental 
frequency was averaged every 20 milliseconds over a 35 sec. interval. 
When in one or two instances both methods were applied, it turned out 
that they gave practically the same results except that the curve was 
naturally smoother if plotted according to the second method.!> There 


14 (a) ‘Is that a great feat?’ (b) ‘Shall we go to the pictures?’ (c) ‘Is there any chalk 
here?’ (d) ‘Do you like crayfish?’ (e) ‘Shall I pour you some more wine? (Some more 
wine, please ?)’. 

15 Measuring the duration of every consecutive period and plotting frequency as the 
reciprocal is not only much more laborious, but it is not satisfactory from the mathe- 
matical point of view. The variations in the fundamental component of the speech 
wave are best considered as illustrating what in vibration theory is called ‘quick 
frequency modulation’. 
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was also very close agreement between the curve as prepared from the 
readings of the oscillograms and those based on the auditory analysis, 
Naturally, in the auditory impression some of the minute changes were 
smoothed and variations of frequency of less than about 4 of a tone were 
not usually perceived, especially within very short intervals. Of course the 
essential difference between an “intonation pattern’? showing the auditory 
impression and a pitch curve (either plotted from oscillograms or auto- 
matically recorded) is that the former indicates syllabic segmentation 
which the latter does not, unless it so happens that there is a voiceless 
portion between the syllable nuclei. 
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FiGureE 2. The Expression Pdjdziemy do kina? (Speaker BP). (a) Pitch Curve Plotted 
From an Oscillogram; (b) Auditory Pitch Pattern. 


Experimental data obtained from ‘objective’? measurements may only 
be structured linguistically if the materials are sufficiently large for 
Statistical treatment or if they can be reduced to perceptive entities on the 
basis of correlates established by large-scale psychoacoustic experiments. 
There being no data available as to how fluctuations in the fundamental 
frequency in speech are perceived by the average ear, it had to be assumed 
that the readings of the oscillograms referred to in the preceding paragraph 
sufficiently confirmed the results of the measurements made by this writer 
aurally with the help of the generator for the latter to be taken as the 
‘‘allophonic” or “gross” material to be structured. Fig. 2—a random 
specimen—illustrates the degree of agreement between the ‘“‘aural’’ and 
the “‘visual-mathematical”’ analyses. 
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No investigation into the intonation of Polish has so far been made 
on modern lines, and it became apparent as soon as structuring of the 
collated materials was attempted that a few basic problems had to be 
solved first. One of them is the definition of the tonal juncture. This is here 
taken to be a “phoneme” (i.e., a structural unit) consisting of two free 
variants: (1) Continuity, (2) Discontinuity (a pause).!© There is probably 
another juncture phoneme of a higher level which has no Continuity as a 
variant, i.e. which is always pause, but this point is not essential here. 

Each of the five simple questions discussed above (p. 259) was a 
continuous flow of speech in the performance of every test person. It can 
therefore be safely assumed that there was no tonal juncture inside any 
of the questions. But in the proverb Kto rano wstaje, temu Pan Bog daje*’ 
(cf. supra), four persons made a pause after wstaje and one did not. It is 
assumed that the tonal juncture was here represented by variant (1), 
Continuity, in four cases and variant (2), Discontinuity, in one case. In 
Na zlodzieju czapka gore,'8 three persons made a pause after zlodzieju and 
two did not. Here, then, juncture is represented three times by variant (1) 
and twice by variant (2).19 

The tonal juncture is no doubt related to syntactic structures, and 
though this relation has not been sufficiently investigated yet, it is evident 
enough in the questions and proverbs to which reference has been made to 
serve as a help in postulating allophone (2) of the juncture in a few cases 
in the single-performance materials without appeal to the investigator’s 
mere intuition. 

The term ‘tone-group’ may be used with reference to a speech contin- 
uum between two consecutive tonal junctures. 

Certain regularities in the relation between the intonation pattern and 
specific syllables were almost immediately apparent after the curves had 


16 This definition could (less rigorously, we believe) be restated so as to include such 
terms as ‘optional’ or ‘intermittently present’ or ‘facultative pause’. 

17 More literally, ‘God rewards him who is an early riser’. 

18 Literally, ‘On the thief, the cap burns’. 

19 Structural statements which are inferred from an analysis based on distributional 
criteria are always probabilistic and not (as some descriptions might suggest) absolute. 
It is fairly probable, we submit, that inside the five questions there was no tonal 
juncture, and it is probable (very highly so, we believe) that the pauses in the two 
proverbs were not defective phenomena. The main reason for the postulation of 
junctures of any kind is to make a structural description of some set of data as 
economical as possible. In our case, the postulation of tonal junctures based on some 
material has been necessary for the establishment ofcertain structural units of intonation. 
This is a justification for the tonal juncture—not, of course, a proof. Junctural 
phenomena in Polish require a considerably more extensive treatment than was possible 
within the scope of the present paper. 
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been taken and junctures postulated. For example, if a “‘glide-down” to a 
low pitch was found near the end of a tone-group, it was invariably 
followed by one or two low-pitched syllables and always occurred on the 
penult, Or, if a tone-group finished with more than one syllable on even 
pitch without a preceding glide-down, the first syllable of such a sequence 
was invariably a penult. Such regularities together with some others (not all 
of them statable in such simple formulas) have led to a tentative definition 
of Polish stress in terms of pitch. 
The following Nuclear Tunes (NT) are here postulated for Polish :?° 


(1) Low falling, marked .. 
(2) High falling, marked ~. 
(3) Low rising, marked .. 

(4) High rising, marked *. 
(5) Low level, marked 

(6) High level, marked 


1. A Low Falling NT begins with a syllable containing a tone directly 
followed by a drop to the lowest pitch band, and it does not leave this 
band until the end of the tone-group. 

2. A High Falling NT begins with a syllable containing a tone not 
immediately preceded by a higher tone and directly followed by a drop 
of pitch, there being no rise until the end of the tone-group, but the 
lowest pitch band is not reached. 

3. A Low Rising NT begins with a syllable containing a low-pitched 
tone directly followed by a rise which is continued to the end of the 
tone-group. 

4. A High Rising NT begins with a syllable containing a middle-pitched 
tone directly followed by a rise which is continued to the end of the tone- 
group. This syllable is (a) either the lowest in a tone-group-final rise of 
pitch or (b) it immediately follows such a syllable. 

5. A Low Level NT begins with a level low-pitched syllable not preceded 
by a down-glide, after which there is no change of pitch within the tone- 
group. 

6. A High Level NT begins with a level middle- or high-pitched 
syllable, after which there is no change of pitch within the tone-group. 

The first or only syllable of a nuclear tune is a stressed syllable. 

Before a NT, that syllable inside a tone-group is stressed (a) which has 


20 The term ‘Nuclear Tune’ is used here in much the same sense as in this writer’s 
Intonation of Conversational English (Wroctaw, 1952), i.e., as a structural unit of 
intonation determinable by the direction of pitch movement and the relation to the 
speaker’s lowest pitch band (a rather narrow range of his lowest tones). 
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higher pitch than the end of the preceding and the beginning of the 
following syllable, or (b) which follows a syllable ending lower and 
precedes a syllable beginning at the same pitch, after which the pitch 
falls. 

At the beginning of a tone-group a syllable is stressed if it precedes (a) a 
syllable beginning lower or (b) a syllable beginning at the same pitch, after 
which the pitch falls. 

In short, an initial or internal syllable in a tone-group before a NT 
which constitutes the peak or the beginning of a flattened peak in the 
intonation pattern is stressed. An initial or internal stressed syllable may be 
marked !. 

Here, for comparison and as an illustration, is the proverb quoted 
above provided with tone-stress marks in accordance with our analysis 
and the rules just stated: 


'Co ma ~ wisieé, Inie u.tonie (LD) 
'Co ma ‘ wisieé, Inie u.tonie (MS) 
'Co ma ‘ wisieé, Inie u.tonie (BP) 
'Co ma ~wisie¢, Inie u-tonie (RP) 
'Co ma ‘ wisieé, Inie u.tonie (HN) 


With the stressed syllable defined by pitch, all the disyllabic words in 
the proverb have stress on the penult and the same monosyllabic words 
are stressed in all performances. 

Pooling the results of the entire material under examination and 
assuming that stress is tonal in Polish according to the above rules, we find 
that out of 225 stressed words, 209 (i.e. 93 percent) have stress on the 
penult if dissyllabic or trisyllabic, on the first syllable and the penult if 
quadrisyllabic or consisting of more than four syllables, and on the sole 
syllable if monosyllabic—in accordance with the accepted formulations as 
to the placement of stress in Polish. 

It is not suggested that in this chapter a full description of Polish stress 
has been made. A thorough investigation of the intonation should reveal 
all the structural patterns and establish fully the relations between pitch 
and stress. It would be interesting to find which intonation patterns are 
variants of two structurally different accentual systems. In the course of the 
present investigation it has been noticed that such cases exist but it has 
not been possible to examine them fully.?! 


21 For instance, a rising sequence of three level syllables at the end of a tone- 
group may represent type --- — (Low Rising or High Rising NT) or ~ -- (High 
Rising NT). 

w.—2 
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Duration. When syllables are to be measured in their temporal 
dimension, the question of syllabic division arises with greater acuteness 
than is the case in the measurements of other factors. The problem of 
syllabic division has been raised by many linguists and phoneticians. It is 
impossible here to survey the various views. Suffice it to say that the 
question has never been settled satisfactorily. Apart from the difference 
between the phonetic and phonemic (structural) syllable, the complica- 
tions have led some of the most prominent specialists to the conclusion 
that at least in some cases it is not possible to indicate the boundary 
unambiguously.22 

In Polish, at any rate, there certainly are sound (phoneme) sequences 
in which more than one way of dividing a word into syllables has been 
admitted both strictly linguistically and orthographically (e.g., i-skra or 
is-kra or isk-ra). A syllabic boundary being vague or ambiguous at least in 
some cases and there being no structural distinction between “open” and 
“closed” syllables in Polish, it must be assumed that if duration were 
relevant to stress it would primarily affect the (phonemic) vowel, the 
**nucleus.” 

The following word list was prepared: 1. Kontur, niezyt. 2. Piskorz, 
turban. 3. Podpis, marmur. 4. Natron, papier. 5. Zytni, piernat. 6. Koszmar, 
klopot. 7. Niezyt, podpis. 8. Marmur, kontur. 9. Papier, piskorz. 10. Turban, 
natron. 11. Piernat, koszmar. 12. Klopot, zytni. Three persons were asked 
to read the list into the microphone, paying attention to the punctuation. 
Each speaker indicated the comma by a rising inflection and the period bya 
falling inflection. The following sound sequences occurred in the list four 
times each: /tur/, /3it/, /nat/, /kof/, /mar/, /pis/, /pjer/, twice in the first 
syllable and twice in the second. Each word occurred in the list once before 
a comma and once before a period. The three test subjects were also asked 
to maintain as far as possible a steady tempo throughout the list. From 
magnetic recordings traces were taken by means of a high-quality mirror 
oscillograph, and measurements of the duration of all the sounds were 
made from the oscillograms with an accuracy of 0.01 sec. 

In most cases the vowel2} in the second syllable was longer than the 
corresponding vowel in the first syllable by from 0.01 to 0.05 sec., though, 
for instance, LD’s /i/ in /3it/ was exactly 0.11 in all four cases whilst her 
/i/ of /pis/ was 0.16 in /* potpis/ but 0.11 in /* piskof/, and /a/ in /mar/ was, 


22 E.g. O. von Essen, Allgemeine und angewandte Phonetik (Berlin, 1953), pp. 57ff. 

23 Since the boundary between /j/ and /e/ in /pjer/ was difficult to place in some 
instances, the (phonetic) diphthong /je/ rather than /e/ alone was measured. Otherwise 
segmentation could be made unambiguously on the oscillograms approximately within 
+0.01 second. The film speed was 1000 mm/sec. 
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FiGure 4. Vowel Formants in Stressed and Unstressed Syllables. Upper Row: /i/ in 
/pis/, /i/ in /3it/, /e/ in /pjer/, /a/ in /nat/. Lower Row: /a/ in /mar/, /o/ in /kof/, /o/ in 
pot/, /u/ in /tur/. Five columns for each vowel. (See Text.) 
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strangely enough, longer in the first syllable than in the second in most 
of the 12 occurrences. The average values, in centiseconds, were as 
follows: 


Vowel in 
sound sequence Ist syllable 2nd syllable 


/tur/ 
/3it/ 
/nat/ 
/kof/ 
/mar/ 
/pis/ 
/pjer/ 


The values of the postvocalic consonants were: 


Postvocalic consonant 
in sound sequence Ist syllable 2nd syllable 


/tur/ 8 10 
/3it/ 18 19 
/nat/ 13 21 
/kol 17 25 
/mar/ 8 9 
/pis/ 16 24 
/pjer/ 8 13 


It will be seen that the average duration of the consonant was greater 
when it occurred in the second syllable (at the end of a word) than when 
it occurred internally. This feature was more regular here than it was in 
the vowels. 

All the phones in the four spontaneous texts2* previously referred to 
were measured for duration. It became apparent immediately upon 
tabulation of the results that the duration was much too irregular to 
constitute a relevant feature of stress. Here are a few examples with vowel 
length in centiseconds and an asterisk indicating a position before pause: 
obecnie (8, 11, 19*), pana (8, 12), moznosé (10, 10), uwaza (10, 11, 9), 
Sprawa (16, 7), na predce /na'prenttfSe/ (5, 4, 4). It was found that vowels 
before a pause were considerably longer than in other positions (often 
more than twice). Such vowels were set aside and the others were divided 
into two groups. The one contained vowels in syllables assumed to be 
stressed by tone according to the preceding chapter, and the other con- 


24 Some phones, such as the stops or affricates, consist of two or more segments. 
The duration of such phones is the sum of the durations of the constituent segments. 
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sisted of vowels in syllables assumed to be unstressed. The average values 
for each oral phoneme? (in centiseconds) are as follows: 


Vowel Stressed Unstressed 
i 73 6.5 
i 7.3 7.1 
e 9.2 6.9 
a 10.1 9.3 
/o; 9.8 7.9 
/u 9.0 73 


There is, then, a tendency for the stressed vowel to be longer than the 
unstressed vowel. 

No correlation was found between the length of consonants and any 
specific position except, as mentioned earlier, before pause.?° 


Quality. The word list referred to on p. 264 was read by two more 
persons and the materials, stored on magnetic tape, were analyzed by 
means of a Kay Electric sonagraph. Should there be any relation, it was 
assumed, between stress and quality, it would have to be observable in the 
*‘full’’ vowels since, as was pointed out earlier, they constitute the 
“‘nucleus”’ or essential part of the syllable. Consequently, all the (phonemic) 
vowels in the list were examined as they appeared on the broad-band 
spectrograms and specified in terms of their formant frequencies measured 
at a point where the rate of change of the three lowest formants was 
slowest. Fig. 4 illustrates the results of the analysis. Each of the columns 
in Fig. 4 refers to one speaker and consists of four sets of data?’ relating 
to the vowels in the following order: Ist syllable—rising inflection, Ist 
syllable—falling inflection, 2nd syllable—trising inflection, 2nd syllable— 
falling inflection. Up to 1500 cps, the formant frequencies were measured 
with an accuracy of 50 cycles, and over 1500 cps, with an accuracy of 
100 cycles. 

It is evident from the graphs that there is a fairly distinct correlation 
between the formant frequencies and the individual voices (of which LD 


25 Nasal vowel phonemes are relatively rare in Polish and there were too few cases 
of them in the materials to yield reliable average values. 

26 Relatively greater length is probably not confined to a position before pause. It 
may be a regular feature of a prejunctural syllable generally. 

27 In most cases the three lowest formant frequencies, which determine vowe 


quality, could be measured. A few data, however, are missing. This is due partly to | 
poor voice quality and partly to some technical difficulties involved in the fact that the | 


recordings were made in Poznan to be later taken to Edinburgh, Scotland, for spectro- 
graphic analysis. 
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and RP are female). But there appears to be no correlation at all between 
the formant frequencies and the position of the vowel in the word. 

The words constituting the materials for this analysis were pronounced 
naturally, and without the speaker’s knowledge of the purpose of the 
subsequent analysis, but not very quickly. It would of course be interesting 
to find whether there is any connection between stress and vowel quality 
in rapid speech. But even with the most highly developed instruments, we 
have at present no means for the acoustic analysis of sound quality in 
very rapid utterances, especially if the pronunciation is somewhat careless. 
This is a matter for the further development of both the techniques and 
the theory of acoustic phonetics. 


Summary. Stress in general has been defined as a relevant feature or a 
relevant set of mutually exclusive and complementary features of the 
syllable which functions morphologically and/or syntactically rather than 
as a specific phonetic feature (or “‘attribute’’). Four types of phonetic 
features have been distinguished: (a) intensity, (b) pitch, (c) duration, 
(d) quality. Each of these features has been examined separately in search 
for such regularities as would fit our definition of stress most consistently. 
The material has been Polish non-regional speech. Specified features of the 
pitch pattern have been found to mark with the highest degree of con- 
sistency those syllables which have generally been described as stressed. 
Those tonal, or melodic, features are therefore considered to be relevant 
for stress in Polish. In other words, Polish stress is melodic or tonal. The 
vowel phoneme in a stressed syllable tends to be slightly longer than the 
same phoneme in an unstressed syllable, positions before pause excepted. 
A stressed vowel is also sometimes given additional intensity. Thus, 
relations in pitch are relevant for stress in Polish, relations in duration and 


intensity being incidental. There is no correlation between vowel color and 
stress. 
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Aloofness From Spanish Influence 


in Texas English 


According to the theory of linguistic substrata in its simple form, the 
presence of bilinguals in a language community, A, in whose speech there 
is interference of a foreign language, B, opens the gate to the influence of 
the foreign language B upon A. In historical linguistics certain changes in 
languages which have otherwise not been explained have led scholars to 
assume substratum influence even where there was no independent 
evidence for such substrata. In a sociologically more refined form of the 
theory! it is held that the mere existence of foreign speakers does not 
necessarily lead to permanent foreign influence upon the language; such 
influence will only be exerted under sociocultural conditions favorable to 
the foreign sector. 

It has long been realized that of the two main forms of bilingualism in 
the United States—“‘immigrant”’ and “‘colonial”2—the immigrant type 
does not represent conditions favorable to substratum formation. The 
English of such communities is never noticeably affected in phonology, 
morphology or syntax, although a few words from the immigrant language 
may be added to the regional lexicon. It is, on the contrary, the immigrant 
language that is subjected to many changes in structure as a result of 
extensive borrowing from English before being completely displaced as 
the native language of succeeding generations of speakers. The immigrant 
language usually declines in usefulness as more and more speakers learn 
English, and, in the final stage, it disappears entirely. Such bilingualism is 
a static, one-way affair, always moving from the immigrant language to 
English, and this is the factor which explains the undisturbed state of 
English in such communities. 

1 See Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact, New York, 1953, and “Linguistic 
Convergence in Immigrant America,” Georgetown University Monograph Series on 
Language and Linguistics no. 7 (1954), 40-49, where further literature is cited (p. 43). 

2 The terms are taken from Einar Haugen, Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibliog- 


raphy and Research Guide (=Publications of the American Dialect Society, No. 26), 


1956, pp. 19-32. 
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But is the situation different in the other type of bilingual situation, 
where a “‘colonial” language is in contact with English? Consider the case 
of Spanish-English contact in Texas. In a city like San Antonio, Spanish 
is the first language of almost half the population. It was spoken by the 
first permanent settlers brought in by the colonial government from the 
Canary Islands. Spanish was still the language of the three Texas outposts 
when the first English-speaking settlers arrived in 1821. When the real 
flood of immigration began to fill the territory in 1865, over twenty-seven 
percent of the settlers were from Mexico, and since 1910 the volume of 
Mexican immigration has steadily increased. 

Unlike the typical immigrants who form a small cultural island cut off 
from their home culture, the Spanish speakers represent an extension of 
Mexican culture thrusting far north into Texas. Maintaining constant 
contact with their homeland, the people retain their Mexican peasant 
culture in the life of the family, neighborhood, church, and even generally 
in their occupations; the American state government makes its only effort 
toward acculturation within the schools, handicapped by the fact that the 
Spanish-speaking community regards segregation for language training as 
a form of discrimination. 

Nothing, it seems, could differ more from the typical case of American 
immigrant bilingualism. And yet it turns out that the linguistic effects of 
this contact are the familiar ones. A recent study? showed that the 
characteristic deviations of the San Antonio dialect from other forms of 
American English cannot be attributed to Spanish influence. In fact, it even 
appeared that such Spanish loanwords as are current in San Antonio 
English are not local borrowings from Spanish, but entered the language 
by other routes. In other words, despite the presence of extensive bilingual- 
ism and despite sociocultural conditions which are, on the surface, more 
favorable to the foreign group than in immigrant-English contacts, no 
evidence for substratum formation could be found. A possible explanation 
for this “‘paradox’’ is discussed in section III. 

In this study, seven native speakers of English, termed Anglos 
according to local usage, and seven native speakers of Spanish, termed 
Latins for this investigation, were interviewed in San Antonio. The in- 
formants were all permanent residents of San Antonio of the second 
generation, varying in age, education, occupation and economic status. 
The seven Anglo informants spoke very little if any Spanish, but the 
seven Latin informants all spoke English with varying degrees of skill 


3 The author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, “‘A Dialect Study of San Antonio, 
Texas: A Bilingual Community,” University of Texas, 1957; Microfilm Publication 
no. 25,178. 
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although language ability had not been made a requirement for their 
selection. 

The seven Latin informants were further classified as either bilingual or 
unilingual in English. Four were sufficiently skilled to be called Latin 
bilinguals; they were L6 and L7, two young male college students; L/, 
female, 74, a retired seamstress; and L4, female, a middle-aged housewife 
who had often worked as a saleslady. The other three informants: L2, 
female, 53, a midwife; L3, male 46, a gardener; and L5, female, 41, an 
actress—were Classified as unilinguals since they had an intensification of 
the ‘errors’ caused by conflicts between the structures of Spanish and 
English. In addition, the unilingual informants were reluctant to speak 
English although they could read and understand it. Their English was 
markedly passive in contrast to the ease with which the bilingual speakers 
expressed themselves in their second language. 

The workbook used in this dialect survey was a revised version by 
Dr. E. Bagby Atwood, of the University of Texas, of the workbook used 
in the Eastern Survey.* (Dr. Atwood is conducting a linguistic survey of 
Texas and the surrounding areas of the Southwest.) All interviews were 
taped to minimize transcription errors, and supplementary reading material 
was recorded as an additional check on formal and informal levels of 
speech. 


I. A Comparison of the Phonological Structures of Anglo and Latin English 


A. ANGLO ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 


In interpreting the features of the speech of any region of the inland 
United States, dialect geographers rely on the work done in the East by 
Hans Kurath and other linguists.5 By correlating data on settlement in 
the East with facts of local settlement history, one can chart the influence 
of various cultural streams in a new community. Accurate information of 
Texas migration according to counties for the years 1865-1880 is provided 
in a study by Homer Lee Kerr.® The following table shows the sources of 
immigrant families arriving in Bexar County (where San Antonio is 
located) during those years: 


4 Hans Kurath and Bernard Bloch, The Linguistic Atlas of New England, 3 vols., 
6 parts, Providence, 1939-1943. 

5 In addition to the Linguistic Atlas, see Hans Kurath and Bernard Bloch and others, 
Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England, Providence, 1939-1943; and 
Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States, Ann Arbor, 1949. 

6 “Migration Into Texas, 1865-1880,’ unpublished University of Texas Dissertation, 
1953. 
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Population Arrivals? Percentage 
(415 families) 


Arkansas 2.9 
Alabama 1.9 
Mississippi 3.4 
Tennessee 22 
Missouri 4.6 
Louisiana 8.9 
Georgia 1.4 
Illinois 22 
Kentucky 1.0 
Kansas 2.4 
Indiana i 
South Carolina 12 
Virginia 17 
North Carolina .2 
Mexico 28.4 
Germany 8.4 
Scattering 27.0 


As outlined in Kurath’s Word Geography, there are three large dialect 
areas in the East: Northern, Midland and Southern-——with sub-dialects 
within each large area. Immigrants to Bexar county came predominantly 
from either the Midland or the Southern dialect divisions. Excluding the 
foreign immigrant groups, we find that 44 percent of the families emigrated 
from Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. These states are part 
of the Southern dialect area; the Southern slave culture and economy 
prevail in those regions. The inland states, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, and Kansas, where Midland, and the sub- 
dialect, South Midland, prevail, contributed 47 percent of the Anglo 
settlers. (Emigrants from Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
have been purposely excluded since the eastern half of each state is within 
the Southern dialect area while the western half is South Midland.) 

Since Midland and South Midland dialect speakers were slightly in the 
majority in Bexar county during the critical settlement years, it might be 
expected that their speech type would predominate in San Antonio. An 
alternate possibility, since the two groups were so nearly equal numerically, 
would be the blending or leveling of distinctive features in each dialect, 
producing a new dialect type. But neither of these possibilities was 
realized. Southern pronunciation features predominate in the speech of all 


7 Ibid., pp. 93-94. The order of states expresses their rank as contributors of 
immigrants for the entire state; Arkansas ranks first because it contributed the most 
families during 1865-1880 throughout Texas. 
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the older San Antonio informants, indicating that the Southern dialect 
enjoyed a superior, or “prestige,” status in San Antonio during the early 
settlement years. The further fact that these Southern features are also 
regular in the speech of the young, well-educated informants indicates that 
the South still enjoys the same prestige position at the present time.® 

Pronunciation features believed to be Southern® which were character- 
istic of Anglo speech in San Antonio are the following: 


(a) DIPHTHONGAL /9/.!° The phones [a] and [0°]!! occur in the speech 
of all informants in such words as saw, fog, and brought. However, this 
diphthongization seems a more regular feature of the speech of the older 
informants. 

(b) MONOPHTHONGAL /a/.!2 This phoneme occurs as a single vowel 
in five, night, in place of the diphthong /a!/!3 in the speech of all Anglo 
informants, but is most regular in the speech of the younger well- 
educated informants. 

(c) Loss OF RETROFLEXION. The three older informants, including one 
Negro, had “‘loss” of /r/ after vowels regularly. Those of middle age 
have such loss of retroflexion half the time or less. At the other end of 
the scale were the two young educated informants who never showed 
such loss. Their speech was characterized by full retroflexion. (This is 
the one Midland feature which seems to be gaining in influence.) 

(d) PALATALIZATION IN Tuesday, new. This feature is of regular 
occurrence in the speech of all the Anglo informants. 

(e) /1/!4 IN CERTAIN UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES. /1/ in the form of [3] is 


8 Many of the socially prominent families of San Antonio send their children to 
Virginia to finishing school. Politically, Texas conforms to the rest of the “solid 
Democratic South” at least on the state and local levels. 

9 The actual extent of these features in the Gulf States area has not as yet been 
completely established. After the publication of Hans Kurath and Raven McDavid’s 
forthcoming book on pronunciation, and after fuller observations have been made in 
the Gulf States, the distribution of these features will no doubt be demonstrated more 
clearly. 

10 The phonetic transcription used is in general conformity with that applied to the 
East. However, whenever possible, the symbols used will be equated with the Trager- 
Smith system: George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, An Outline of English Structure 
(= Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers, No. 3), Norman, Oklahoma, 1951. 

11 Trager-—Smith /ow/. 

12 This vowel, a low front sound, is not provided for by Trager-Smith, and it was the 
subject of much discussion at the Linguistics Conference at the University of Texas 
in 1956. Professor J. H. Sledd, now at the University of California at Berkeley, presented 
contrasts in his particular Southern dialect which necessitated the addition of a tenth 
vowel. 

13 Trager-Smith /ay/. 14 Trager—Smith /i/. 
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ect of regular occurrence in the speech of all Anglo informants in the weakly 

rly stressed syllables of haunted, fitted, Dallas, and Texas. 

lso 

hat Several pronunciation features of irregular or undetermined extent in 

the South and the South Midland are also regular in San Antonio speech: 

eI- (f) /eu/!5 INSTEAD OF THE LOW CENTRAL DIPHTHONG /aU/!® IN cow, 
house, etc. This feature is common in the speech of all informants. It 

- alternates with the lower phone [au] in the speech of AJ and A5. 

ia (g) /or/~/or/DIsTINCTION. The distinction between horse, forty, and 

ee morning where /or/ occurs, and hoarse, fourteen, and mourning where 
/or/ occurs, is apparently maintained in the speech of all the informants. 

- (h) Loss or /1/~/£/!7 DISTINCTION BEFORE /n/ AND /m/. In pin and 

slo pen, this distinction is completely lost for at least four informants: N 

II. (an elderly Negro), Al, A4, and A6, and seems partially lost for the 
others. 

ne Some of the individual words which show variant pronunciations in 

pe different regions of the East are: 

ty) 

ed (i) Grease (verb) and greasy (adjective). These words have /s/ in the 

is North and /z/ in most of the Midland and the entire South. Among the 
San Antonian informants there was general conformity to Southern 

lar usage. /z/ occurred in grease and greasy. (However, /s/ occurred in 
grease job [A1, A4]. This item was not attested by the other informants.)!* 

is (j) Roots. /u/!9 occurs in this word throughout the North; /u/?° is 


general in the South. In San Antonio all the Anglo informants had /u/ 
to in this word. 





slid (k) Hog, frog, fog. The phoneme /a/ occurred in a slightly back, 
-_ rounded phone [p] for all informants except A5. This is a Southern 
d's prestige pronunciation which occurs in the Coastal South and Inland 
in North. 
ore 

B. LATIN ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 
the 


oe In preparation for the study of bilingual Latin speech, samples of the 
- Spanish dialect of each Latin informant were recorded. These records were 
compared with those of Spanish students who had come to study at the 
University of Texas from various parts of Mexico and the rest of the 


the 
} 
— | 15 Trager-Smith /aew/. 16 Trager-Smith /aw/. 
ted | 17 Trager-Smith /e/. 
nth 18 E. Bagby Atwood, “‘Grease and Greasy: A Study of Geographical Variation,” 


University of Texas Studies in English XX1X (1950), 249-259. 
19 Trager-Smith /u/. 20 Trager-Smith /uw/. 
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Spanish-speaking world. It was found that the Spanish of the San Antonio 
Latin informants conformed to that of Mexican Spanish in its segmental 
phonemes, so the structure of Mexican Spanish will be used for compara- 
tive purposes in the discussion that follows.?! 

Studies of immigration into Texas from Mexico 2? readily justify such an 
analysis. Most of the influx of Mexicans entered the area after the passage 
of the Reclamation Act in 1902. This law provided Federal funds for the 
construction of large-scale irrigation and reclamation projects. In 1900 
Texas had only 71,062 Mexican immigrants; in 1930 there were 683,681. 
The immigration since then has increased even more rapidly.2> The Latin 
informants interviewed for this survey were the second-generation products 
of the migration which occurred at the turn of the century. 

A comparison between Anglo and Latin English follows. 


(a) DIPHTHONGAL /0/. This did not occur in either bilingual or 
unilingual Latin English. The Spanish phones [o] and [0°] occurred 
commonly in unilingual speech. [9] was the phone for some of the 
bilingual Latins. 

(b) MONOPHTHONGAL /a/. Only one bilingual speaker, L6, had the 
phone [a’] characteristic of all the Anglo informants’ English. Common 
phones for the others were [al] or [a+y]. The balanced diphthong [ai] 
occurs in Spanish. 

(c) Loss OF RETROFLEXION. The unilinguals showed interference with 
Spanish, transferring the strongly trilled /r/ or the single flap /r/. (These 
are separate phonemes in Spanish.) The bilingual informants, L6 and 
L7, produced the full retroflexion of the younger Anglo informants, 
their speech models. L4 usually transferred the Spanish phones into 
English. Only the 74-year-old seamstress, L/, occasionally had a slight 
loss of retroflexion. At an earlier period, when her English speech habits 
were formed, loss of retroflexion was apparently more common in 
San Antonio English. 

(d) PALATALIZATION IN Tuesday, new. This feature occurred only in 
the speech of L6. 

(e) /1/ IN CERTAIN UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES. This feature occurs only 


21 Harold V. King, “Outline of Mexican Spanish Phonology,” Studies in Linguistics 
X (1952), pp. 51-62. 


22 See Carey McWilliams, North from Mexico, New York, 1949; Charles Marden, 
Minorities in American Society, New York, 1952; and Manuel Gamio, Mexican 
Immigration to the United States, Chicago, 1930. 

23 Articles by officials of the Mexican government printed in La Prensa, the Spanish 
language newspaper of San Antonio, during the years 1956-57, expressed concern 
over the exodus of the Mexican laboring and farming populations. 
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in the speech of L6 and L7. Since /1/ and /a/ do not occur as phonemes 
in Spanish, neither sound, common in unstressed syllables in various 
dialects of American English, occurred in the speech of the unilingual 
Latins. The phone they used was [i], similar to /i/ in English structure. 

(f) /eu/ IN cow, house, etc. This sequence, [eu], did not occur at all 
in Latin English. [au] did occur in the speech of the two younger bi- 
linguals. All the other informants used [au], the low central phone 
similar to the Spanish balanced diphthong as in bail. [2] does not occur 
either as a phoneme or allophone in Mexican Spanish. 

(g) /or/~/or/ DisTINCTION. Since [o] and [o] occur as allophones of 
/o/ in Mexican Spanish, it is not surprising that the phonemes /d/, /o/, 
occurring in contrast in horse : hoarse in most Anglo speech, did not do 
so in the English of any of the Latin informants. The contrast is not of 
high frequency in English. 

(h) Loss oF /1/~ /E/ BEFORE THE NASALS. This loss of contrast occurred 
several times in the speech of L6, L7 and L4, three of the bilinguals. The 
unilinguals had difficulty achieving /1/~ /&/~/i/ contrasts at all times, so 
no pertinent conclusion can be made from the random occurrences of 
{1] or [E] before nasals in their speech. 

(i) Grease AND greasy. All the Latin informants except L4 and L6 
used /s/ instead of /z/ in these words. This is the pattern for /s/ in 
Mexican Spanish. (See below for further discussion of this feature.) 

(j) Roots—/u/ OR /u/? Mexican Spanish has only one high back vowel 
phoneme /u/ which is similar to English /u/. Thus Spanish structure 
coincides here with the regional variant typical of San Antonio English. 
All Latin informants used [u] in roots, but the unilinguals also used [u] 
in such words as good, bull, and wool, illustrating the force of the 
Spanish pattern in their speech. 

(k) Hog, frog, fog. These words occurred with the phones [o], [o¥], or 
[o’] in unilingual speech, and in the speech of bilinguals, LJ and L4. 
[0°] occurred in fog for the bilinguals L6 and L7. 


Although other details might have been included to give a more com- 
plete description, this brief comparison illustrates the trend of the whole 
corpus. Seldom did the Latin unilinguals conform to the particular 
features of regional speech. When they did, a feature of their first language, 
Spanish, was a contributing factor. On the other hand, they experienced 
difficulty mastering vowel contrasts such as /1/~/i/; /U/~/u/; and in 
learning new phonemes such as /z/ and /a/. Consonant phonemes such as 
/8/, /é/ and /j/ caused considerable difficulty; voiced consonants were 
frequently devoiced before juncture. 
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Such errors did not occur in the speech of the bilingual Latins. The most 
difficult pattern for them (and also for the unilinguals) was the distribution 
of /s/ and /z/ in English. Even in the English speech of L6, the most 
persistent feature of “‘accent’? was the occurrence of [s] or [z] (fortis, 
weakly voiced), in final position where [z] (lenis, voiced) always occurred 
in Anglo English.24 

The only suprasegmental feature of Anglo English that could be 
analyzed from the collected materials was that of stress—specifically, the 
compound-noun superfix which was either /“+7*/ or /“+°/. The first 
pattern, with a strong secondary stress on the form which follows the plus 
juncture, seems to be particularly characteristic of Texas speech. Thus: 
dpple+trée or dpple+trée. The bilingual Latins generally achieved the 
English pattern although a strong, primary stress often occurred both 
before and after /+/: dpple+trée. However, the unilingual Latins trans- 
ferred the stress pattern characteristic of the adjective-noun phrase in 
Spanish: dpple trée, glow-wérm or hangéver.25 

In sum, the foregoing evidence shows that regional pronunciation 
variants in San Antonio English cannot be explained as features occurring 
in Latin bilingual speech and transmitted through them into the speech of 
the Anglo community. The situation is quite the reverse. San Antonio 
regional English is the model toward which the Latin bilinguals strive, and 
as they increase in skill, they eliminate points of interference with their 
first language and come closer to the speech of the Anglo community. 





II. Grammar and Lexicon of Anglo and Latin English in San Antonio 


Only a few items of morphology such as variant verb forms and pronoun 
usage are treated in the workbook. But even this limited corpus revealed the 
wide gap between Anglo and Latin English. While standard forms of 
written English were known by all but the oldest uneducated Anglo 
informants, A/ and A4, standard regional variants were still preferred.”° 


24 /z/ is not a phoneme in Spanish. It occurs only as [z], an allophone of /s/ when a 
voiced consonant follows without intervening /+/ juncture. Thus the phrase twice 
better, an aberrant form in unilingual Latin English, was [twaizbers], but twice before 
juncture occurred as [twais]. The fact that /s/ in Spanish and /s/~/z/ in English have 
morphemic status as plural suffixes and as members of verb paradigms may help explain 
the persistence of this feature of interference in bilingual English. 

25 The English stress contrast between white house and White House cannot be 
similarly signaled in Spanish, so this pattern was a difficult one. 

26 All Anglo informants used dived (past tense form of dive). This is the form used 
in the Midland and South. Yet bilingual L6 used dove, apparently unaware that it is 
a Northern form. For analysis of verb forms in the East, consult E. Bagby Atwood, 
A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern U.S., Ann Arbor, 1953. 
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But the Latin usage ranged from that of L2, who used present tense 
verbs almost entirely: “‘I sit yesterday,” to a considerable proficiency with 
standard written forms by L6 and L7. These educated bilinguals were 
very careful to conform to standard usage, and frequently commented on 
the fact that they changed a given form either because a certain teacher 
preferred another, or because another form occurred in standard text 
books. So the Latin bilinguals tended to deviate from Anglo regional 
speech. For example, ought to / ought not to is a Southern pattern while in 
the North the negative is either hadn’t ought to, or the substitute form 
should not.27 Most of the Anglos used ought not to; all Latin informants 
except L6 and L2 used should not. L6 used hadn’t ought to and L2 used the 
aberrant form don’t suppose to do it. 

The same separation between the linguistic behavior of the two groups 
occurred on the lexical level. The bilingual Latins either scrupulously 
avoided Spanish words, even those commonly used by the Anglos,?® or 
they stipulated that since the words were Spanish, they would use one 
pronunciation when speaking to Anglos and another when speaking to 
Latins.?9 

On the other hand, the younger Anglo informants were usually unaware 
of the fact that such words as canyon and lariat were Spanish since they 
had been completely assimilated as had the numerous place names of the 
area, and a/l Spanish ranching and cattle-raising terms suffered the same 
fate as other rural words in this area. They were generally known only by 
the informants over seventy, and were gradually dying out in San Antonio 
speech. No evidence was obtained in the workbook materials to show 
that any recent borrowings had been made from Spanish by the Anglo 
informants. 

Regional vocabulary typical of Anglo speech, however, was generally 
unknown to even the bilingual Latin informants because old dialect words 
brought by the pioneers and cherished as an intimate reflection of Southern 
tradition and regional culture, were transmitted orally within the Anglo 
community from parent to child, seldom appearing in standard dictionaries. 
Thus the Latins, who learned their English either in school or at work, 


27 See Atwood, Verb Forms, p. 33. 

28 This was characteristic behavior for the unilinguals and two of the bilinguals, 
L3 and L4. They rejected such words as: corral, lariat, morra’, remuda, bronco, arroyo, 
canyon, burro, plaze, frijoles, partera, llano, all of which are known and used by the 
oldest Anglo informants, indicating the fact that they were early borrowings. Even 
melon and gallery were rejected because of similar forms in Spanish although they 
probably did not come into English from that language. 

29 This pattern was characteristic of the English of L6 and L7. For example, corral: 
English [korél], Spanish [koral]. 
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apparently never heard such terms. Light bread (white bread), clabber 
(soured, thickened milk), and corn shucks were unknown to the Latin 
informants. Instead a Northern variant which was more common in print 
might be familiar to them. For example, the Latin bilinguals used the 
terms corn husk and wish bone rather than corn shuck and pulley bone, 
common in the lexicon of the Anglo informants. Other terms unfamiliar 
to the Latins, yet typical of the Anglo speech, were Christmas Gift! (a 
greeting on Christmas morning), snap beans (in other regions, green beans 
or string beans), and French harp (harmonica). 

Thus there is no evidence that Latin bilinguals have been a source for 
the transmission of Spanish words into English. In fact, they seemed to 
be more or less isolated from the Anglo speech community since they did 
not know the local vocabulary, and were hardly in a position to exert any 
influence upon regional English. 


III. Evaluation of Linguistic Findings 


The linguistic evidence reveals that English in San Antonio has not been 
affected by Spanish in phonology, morphology or syntax; and although a 
number of Spanish words are found in the speech of the oldest informants, 
they are words of extensive spread throughout the Southwest, so that we 
find no evidence that Spanish contact in San Antonio is even responsible 
for additions to the lexicon of San Antonio English. 

However, the presence of Spanish word borrowings which are still used 
by the oldest informants seems to indicate that at an earlier time there was 
a different bilingual situation in the area. Apparently in the earlier period, 
the Spanish-speaking population of San Antonio enjoyed a somewhat 
equal status with the Anglo settlers. Historical evidence of frequent inter- 
marriage between the Spanish and ‘‘Yankee”’ colonists, cooperation in 
fighting for freedom from Mexico, transmission of superior Spanish 
knowledge of mining and ranching to settlers from the United States, 
indicates that in the early days Spanish settlers had prestige status. At 
that time apparently Spanish was a “colonial” language, although at 
present it has been demoted to “immigrant” status. 

The dialect survey supports the hypothesis that there have been two 
separate stages of bilingual contact in San Antonio, since the Anglo 
informants distinguished two groups of Spanish-speaking San Antonians. 
The first group seems to be descended from the “Colonial” culture; and 
it enjoys preferential treatment by the Anglos, who explained that these 
people were “white skinned,” “more dignified,’ “‘on a higher economic 
level,” or “descendants of the original Canary Islanders.’’ People who 
identified themselves with this group refused to participate as Spanish- 
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speaking informants for the survey, explaining that they didn’t speak 
Spanish any more. It is true that at least the younger members of the group 
speak English as a first language, and all of them share the prejudiced 
attitude of the Anglo community toward the second group of Spanish- 
speaking immigrants. 

This group, which composes almost 50 percent of the population of San 
Antonio, is composed of the Mexican farmers and laborers who began to 
enter Texas in the early 1900’s. Although they speak the same language as 
the “colonial” Spanish group, in all else—culture, education, economic 
status—they were very different. The Anglo informants expressed their 
prejudice toward this second group (which is so highly valued as cheap 
labor) by such terms as: “‘uneducated,”’ “‘dark-skinned,”’ “‘undignified,”’ 
“bad Mexicans,” “‘greasers,” “‘wetbacks,” “‘Tex-Mex,” “‘pilaus,”’ ““brown- 
ies,” “‘pepper bellies,” ““bean bandits,” and ‘“‘peons.”’ These derogatory 
nicknames illustrate the low prestige status of this second group from 
which the Latin informants were second-generation descendants. 

The fact that we are dealing with the second stage of a language contact 
clarifies the apparently paradoxical situation. At present the sociocultural 
conditions are not favorable to linguistic borrowing from Spanish to 
English because Spanish now has “‘immigrant’’ status comparable to that 
of foreign languages in other immigrant communities in the United States. 
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The Vowel System of Icelandic: 


A Survey of Its History 


1.11. The student of Old Icelandic phonology or the history of the 
Icelandic phoneme system is in an unusually favorable position, as he has 
access to a fairly good, though by no means a complete, phonological 
description of Old Icelandic, made according to principles which are 
fundamentally the same as those of modern phonemics. This anonymous 
description, which is usually called the First Grammatical Treatise! and is 
supposed to have been written in the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
may be said to be a practical application of phonemics in the sense given 
to it, for instance, by K. L. Pike in the subtitle of his book Phonemics, viz. 
of a technique for reducing languages to writing: its main purpose, stated 
by the author, is to adapt the Latin alphabet to Icelandic by creating new 
symbols where necessary and dropping others which are redundant in 
Icelandic. 

1.12. In the following we shall first, in §$1.21ff., present the vowel 
system of Icelandic in the early twelfth century as analyzed by the author 
of the First Grammatical Treatise. In section 2, we shall then summarize 
the changes which produced this system out of the Pre-Scandinavian or 
Proto-Germanic system. In section 3, we shall sketch the Old Icelandic 
system of unstressed syllables and the changes it underwent. In section 4, 
an analysis of the twelfth-century system into distinctive features will be 
made. In sections 5 to 8, we shall then trace the successive stages of the 


1 The First Grammatical Treatise is so called because in the only source from which 
it is known, viz. the Codex Wormianus, one of the manuscripts of Snorre’s Edda, it is 
followed by three other essays on philological and grammatical questions, all of a 
later date and of far lesser value. 

The principal edition is by Verner Dahlerup and Finnur Jonsson, Den forste og 
anden grammatiske Afhandling i Snorres Edda (“‘Samfund til Udgivelse af gammel 
nordisk Litteratur,” vol. XVI, Copenhagen, 1886). An edition with English translation 
and commentary was published by Einar Haugen in Language Monographs No. 25 
(Baltimore, 1950), with the title: First Grammatical Treatise; the Earliest Germanic 
Phonology. 
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development of this system down to Modern Icelandic. In section 9, we 
shall sum up the development from Proto-Scandinavian to Modern 
Icelandic and indicate the hints provided by variations in the modern 
system about the direction of future development, and, finally, in section 
10, we shall discuss the general implications of the analysis of the 
development. 

1.21. According to the testimony of the First Grammatical Treatise the 
vowel system of Icelandic in the first half of the twelfth century consisted 
of nine qualitatively different units, which, 
according to the description given by the 
author of the treatise, formed a triangular 
pattern that may be represented as in the u 
adjoining figure.2 

The uninterrupted lines indicate 
phonetic relations established by the y 
author of the First Grammatical Treatise, 
whereas the broken lines indicate presum- 
able relations of the same kind not stated 1 
by him. 

According to the author, who is prin- \ ¢ 
cipally concerned with an improvement \ 
of the orthography and, therefore, lays e\ 
the main emphasis upon identifying the 
four vowels for which the Latin alphabet Q 
had no symbols and describing them in 
terms of the other five, @ was “‘a blend- e 
ing of the sound” of a and o, “pro- 
nounced with the mouth less open than 
for a, but more than for 0”; ¢ was “‘a 
combination” of a and e, spoken “‘with a 
the mouth less open than for a, but more 
than for e’’; o was “‘a combination of 
the sound of e and o, spoken with the 
mouth less open than for e and more than for o0”’; y was “‘made up from 
the sound of i and u into one sound, spoken with the mouth less open 
than for i and more than for wu.” 

1.22. According to the description given, this therefore seems to be a 
symmetric two-dimensional triangular system of four tongue-heights 
(3+3+2+1), probably not an infrequent type, although it is not mentioned 


less open 





more open 


2 See Haugen, Treatise, p. 32. 
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by Hockett in his typology of phonologic systems.? It is, for instance, the 
system of most varieties of Standard Norwegian Riksmal:* 


i y u 


Besides, there were three falling diphthongs, each ending in one of the 
high vowels, ei, ey, au.> 

1.23. The vowel phonemes entered into two correlations. On the one 
hand, the nine qualitatively distinct long vowels contrasted with the same 
number of (long) nasal vowels within the nasality correlation. On the 
other hand, the long vowels, oral and nasal, contrasted, within the quantity 
correlation, with nine short vowels, this giving altogether twenty-seven 
simple vowel phonemes. The remaining nine units of the “‘thiriy-six 
distinctions’’ established for the vowels by the author of the First 
Grammatical Treatise (long oral, long nasal, short oral, short nasal—nine 
of each) were not separate phonemes. To judge from the examples given, 
short vowels were nasal in the immediate neighborhood of nasal con- 
sonants and oral elsewhere.® 

From the hierarchic point of view, the nasal correlation was subordinate 
to the quantity correlation, since it was distinctive in only one of the terms 
of this correlation. In terms of the distinctive features involved this 
implies the following superposition of the features: 





| a a: a 
Long vs. short + + _ 
Nasal vs. oral oa | ~ 





and in the same way for the other vowels. 


3 Charles F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology (Baltimore, 1955), pp. 82-84 and 88f. 

4 See Carl Hj. Borgstrém, “Zur Phonologie der norwegischen Schriftsprache,” 
Norsk tidskrift for sprogvidenskap 1X (1937), pp. 251f. See also N. S. Trubetzkoy, 
Grundziige der Phonologie (Prague, 1939), p. 103. 

5 For a discussion of this vowel system and of different points in the First 
Grammarian’s analysis, see Haugen, Treatise, pp. 31-34, and the present writer, “The 
Vowel System of Old Icelandic: Its Structure and Development” (unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, Harvard University, 1958), pp. 17-29. 

6 See Haugen, Treatise, pp. 33f., and my “‘Vowel System,” pp. 20-22. 
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The inverse order of the features, viz. 


for 
a 
o 





Nasal vs. oral 
Long vs. short 


++ 





implies an overdifferentiation of the short phoneme as opposed to the long 
vowels and thus fails to give a satisfactory account of its positional 
variation (nasal vs. oral).? 


2.1. There is every reason to believe that this vowel system of twenty- 
seven phonemes also was the system of most or all varieties of Common 
West Scandinavian at the time of the settlement of Iceland or at the end 
of the umlaut period (ninth to tenth centuries). True, evidence has been 
adduced to establish a more complex system for this period, either a 
3+3+3+1 system: 


i 


y u 
e re) Oo 
€ Q Q 
a 
ora 4+3+3+1 system: 
i y wi u 
e g o 
€ Q Q 


a 


But this evidence is entirely insufficient and unconvincing.® 

2.2. The system of nine qualitatively distinct vowels (§1.22) represents 
the final result of the changes which took place between Proto- 
Scandinavian and Old Scandinavian and consisted in the increase of the 
phoneme inventory from probably five (see §9.1 below) to nine qualitatively 
distinct vowels. 


7 Of the four phones—[&x:], [ax:], [ax], [ax]—[ax:] contrasted phonemically with 
[ax], [ax:], with [ax], and [4x:] with [ax:], but [ax] and [ax] were in complementary dis- 
tribution, cf. above. Nasality was therefore redundant when accompanying shortness. 

8 For a detailed discussion of the evidence for the former system, see my ‘Vowel 
System,’ pp. 253-263. On the evidence for assuming four high vowels, see Carl J. S. 
Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie i Irland (Oslo, 1915), p. 73; Finnur 
Jonsson, Norsk-islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold i 9. og 10. Arh. (Copenhagen, 1921), 
pp. 240f. 
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This increase in the number of phonemes was produced mainly by the 
so-called umlaut, or, more accurately, was the result of the phonemization 
of combinatory variants produced by umlaut of the five pre-existent 
vowels. This phonemization was brought about (1) as regards palatal 
umlaut, by (a) the loss of i and j or their merger with zero, (b) the merger 
of i with other front vowels and diphthongs into e (see §3.0), or (c) the 
merger of R (<z) and r; and (2) as regards the labiovelar umlaut, by the 
loss of u or w. The merger of u with other back vowels and diphthongs into 
o, on the other hand, was not one of the factors of this phonemization, 
since unstressed o of all origins caused u-umlaut of a. 

The earliest of these mergers resulted in the phonemization of the 
umlaut vowels. The others only changed the distribution of the already 
existing phonemes. The relative chronology of these mergers is therefore 
decisive for the chronology of the earliest Icelandic vowel syste.a. 


3.0. The vowel system, sketched above, of twenty-seven phonemes was 
valid for stressed syllables only. The vowel system of unstressed syllables 
consisted of only three units, which we may represent thus: 

[1] [u] 
[a] 

According to the evidence of the First Grammatical Treatise? these 
three unstressed phonemes were in the first half of the twelfth century 
identified with the following stressed vowels: 

e o 
a 
As will be shown below (§5.12), a change in identification of these three 
units with the stressed vowels took place somewhat later. This was a 
consequence of a change in the stressed vowel system, after which the 
unstressed vowels were identified with stressed 
i u 
a 


as they still are in Modern Icelandic. 


4.1. Although the vowel system of the early twelfth century appears, 
from the presentation above, to have been perfectly symmetrical and 
should, therefore, represent a fairly stable type, the analysis of the 


9 See my “‘Vowel System,” pp. 39f. 
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phonemes into distinctive features shows that this was not so. In the 
following all the phonemes under discussion are supposed to have been 
identified as being vocalic and non-consonantal.!° We may then resolve 
the phonemes into bundles of distinctive features in one of two different 
ways :!! 

















| ) | | 
| | | | 
(1) | ijyju e|o ole} ale 
——— — = = ee mae - —E—E a 
Compact vs. non-compact 1~j=|-|-|-|-] + | +; 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse l+]}+|+ | = | -|-| 
Flat vs. natural }-|+]4+]- i be 1 oe 
Grave vs. acute | | — | + | | oat le | = is 
| | 





10 For the definition of the features, see Roman Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant and 
Morris Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis; the Distinctive Features and Their 
Correlates (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 16-42, and Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, 
Fundamentals of Language (The Hague, 1956), pp. 20-44.—In a personal communication 
Professor Jakobson informs me that he now prefers to designate the two contrasting 
terms of the flattening feature by the terms ‘flat’ vs. ‘natural’. This change in terminology 
is necessary in order to avoid confusion with the sharpening feature, since there exist 
phonologic systems in which all four terms of these two features are distinctive. 

11 The componential analysis of the vowel phonemes is here performed in terms of 
three tongue levels, not the four levels implied by the usual vowel chart of Old Icelandic 
presented in §1.22. 

It is generally considered certain that g, a and g were lower than the other vowels. 
It is also commonly agreed that ¢ was a front unrounded vowel, that a was an un- 
rounded vowel, central or back, and that g was rounded, central or back. But whether 
there was a difference of tongue height between these vowels is quite uncertain, 
especially for a : g. See, e.g., Adolf Noreen, Altis/andische und altnorwegische Grammatik 
(Halle/Saale, 1923), pp. 37f.; Wolfgang Krause, Abriss der altwestnordischen Grammatik 
(Halle/Saale, 1948), pp. 3f.; Andreas Heusler, A/tisldndisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 
41950), pp. 12f. For a survey of the hypotheses about the phonetic nature of @, see 
Herbert Markstrém, Om utvecklingen av gammalt a framfér u i nordiska sprak; till- 
jamning och omljud (Uppsala, 1954), pp. 148-150. 

On the basis of the available evidence, the most reasonable analysis therefore is to 
regard gravity vs. acuteness and flattening vs. naturalness as the distinctive features of 
these oppositions and to take a possible difference of compactness as a redundant 
feature. 

The First Grammarian’s description of these vowels, stated in §1.21, in terms of 
degrees of ‘“‘openness” of the mouth should not be taken as a proof of a difference of 
tongue height between them. For he uses the same term to describe the relation of y 
to i, u, and of @ to e, o. His description of g probably means that this vowel had one 
distinctive feature, compactness, in common with a and another, acuteness, in common 
with e, and his description of g that this phoneme had compactness in common with 
a and flattening in common with 0, just as his description of y must mean that this 
vowel had one distinctive feature, acuteness, in common with i and another, flattening, 
with u. 
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|. | 





y | u | e o Oo € a Q 

rr. ¢ FF F fF |. |. oo 

Compact vs. non-compact -|-|l-|-|- | a P te | |S 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse fe lels }—-|—-|-— | | | 

Grave vs. acute }-|-|+]|-|-|+]- +14 

Flat vs. natural om aa) =~ e | - | + 





4.21. In the vowel system of unstressed syllables sketched in §3.0 the 
number of distinctive features was greatly reduced as compared with the 
stressed vowel system. Besides being vocalic and non-consonantal, the 
three unstressed units were distinguished only by one sonority feature and 
one tonality feature, in the following manner: 


1m | ww | fl 





Compact vs. non-compact | - - + 
Grave-flat vs. acute-natural a + 





4.22. The componential analysis of the phonemes which formed the 
three falling diphthongs mentioned in §1.22 reveals interesting character- 
istics of these vowel combinations. First, both members were either acute 
(ei, ey) or grave (au), and, secondly, the second part was diffuse.!2 The 
former of these characteristics contrasts with the later stage of develop- 
ment (§6.4) when new diphthongs developed out of four of the long vowels, 
a development which had the effect of changing au to the “mixed” 
diphthong di, phonetically vacillating between [cei] and [cey]. 


12 From the traditional orthography it might be concluded that the first member 
of the diphthongs was always natural. But this is doubtful, since the diphthongs ey 
and au are frequently written oy, ey, oy, and ou, gu respectively, both in Old Icelandic 
and especially Old Norwegian manuscripts. 

The first member may have been compact in all three diphthongs. This may be 
supported by such spellings as @i, gi for ei, and ey, gy, ay, @u, au, av for ey (u, v are 
often used as equivalents of y). However, it should be observed that the flattening 
feature, once it has been considered distinctive for the second member (ei vs. ey), was 
redundant in the first member, since there was no contrast between ei and gi or ey and 
ey. In the same way the compactness feature was distinctive in the diphthongs in so 
far only as it distinguished the two members. It was not distinctive in each component 
separately, there being no contrast, e.g., between gi and ei. Since both the compact vs. 
non-compact and the diffuse vs. non-diffuse features were distinctive in the simple 
vowels, but only one of them in the diphthongs, there may have been some fluctuation 
in the degree of aperture of each component of the diphthongs; cf., besides the spellings 
mentioned above, such spellings as ao for au. 
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4.3. The superposition of the tonality features in the two alternative 
analyses in §4.1 is different. In the first, the feature grave vs. acute is 
supposed to have been redundant for compact flat and non-compact 
natural vowels, but distinctive for compact natural and non-compact 
flat vowels. In the second, the feature flat vs. natural is supposed to have 
been redundant for compact acute and non-compact grave vowels, but 
distinctive for compact grave and non-compact acute vowels. 
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On the basis of the available evidence both analyses seem to be equally 
justifiable. The important characteristic of this feature constellation is that 
one of the tonality features was redundant when accompanying one of the 
terms of the other tonality feature and that the term of one of the tonality 
features in the accompaniment of which the other tonality feature was 
redundant was not the same for all the vowels. Under (1) the feature grave 
vs. acute was redundant when appearing together with flattening in 
compact vowels and with naturalness in non-compact vowels. Under (2) 
the feature flat vs. natural was redundant when accompanying acuteness in 
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compact vowels and gravity in non-compact vowels. In other words, the 
tonality feature which, from the hierarchic point of view, was primary in 
the compact vowels was secondary in the non-compact vowels and vice 
versa. These relations may be represented by prismatic diagrams in the 
manner shown on p. 289. 

Of the three dimensions, height (H) represents the sonority features, 
breadth (B) the primary tonality feature, and width (W) the secondary 
tonality feature. 


5.0. The first changes that took place in this system resulted in removing 
this incongruity or lack of parallelism between the compact and the non- 
compact vowels in the hierarchic order of the tonality features. This was 
effected in somewhat different ways in each of the three polar series of 
vowels which participated in the two vowel correlations. 

5.11. In the short vowel system e and ge merged. We shall denote the 
resulting phoneme by é in order to distinguish it from its two antecedents. 
There is evidence of the merger of these two phonemes in some positions 
already in the tenth century, and their definitive merger hardly took place 
later than in the middle of the twelfth century.!3 After this change the 
short vowel system consisted of eight phonemes: 

i y u 
é re) oO 
a Q 

The difference between this stage and the preceding is that after the 
merger of e and ¢ there was in the compact vowels only one distinctive 
tonality feature, viz., in terms of the preceding stage, the flat vs. natural 
feature, since the grave flat and the grave natural vowels (g and 4, 
respectively) were preserved. 

5.12. At this time, and in consequence of the merger of ¢ and e, there 
began in the acute (non-compact) vowels, at least the natural and probably 
also the flat ones, a phonetic differentiation of the short from the corre- 
sponding long vowels. After the merger of ¢ with e, the compactness 
feature was non-distinctive in the acute short vowels, whereas it was still 
distinctive when accompanying acuteness in the long vowels. For this 
reason we may suppose that é, resulting from the merger of e and eg, did 
not acquire the quality of either of these, but was intermediate between 
them, and therefore also intermediate between long e: and e:. A further 
consequence of the non-distinctiveness of the compactness feature in the 


13 See my “Vowel System,” pp. 130-146. 
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acute short vowels as opposed to its distinctiveness in the acute long vowels 
was that short i tended to be lowered so as to become intermediate between 
long i: and e: and thus maintain approximately the same distance from 
é as earlier from e. The lowering of i may therefore be described as a 
drag-chain movement,!4 in accordance with the tendency toward equi- 
distance between phonemes. However, this lowering was not phonemic, 
not even in the sense that it changed the constellation of the distinctive 
features of the phonemes involved, and it did not acquire phonemic 
significance until at a much later date, but it had the effect of changing the 
identification of unstressed [1] from e to i. 

A similar lowering of the short non-compact grave vowels as compared 
with the corresponding long vowels took place a little later. As explained 
above, only one tonality feature was distinctive in the compact vowels 
after the first change in the short vowel system, and we may presume that 
the primary characteristic that distinguished these two vowels (a : ¢) was 
naturalness vs. flattening, whereas their gravity, distinctive in the preceding 
stage, was now only an accompanying phonetic quality. For this reason, 
viz. because gravity was not opposed by acuteness when accompanying 
compactness, we may suppose that a and @g gradually tended to lose this 
phonetic quality, or, in articulatory terms, that they tended to be fronted. 
The fronting of a: g may therefore also be described as a drag-chain 
movement. At this time the differentiation of the flat grave short vowels u 
and o (from u:, 0:) began, and it progressed rapidly especially after the 
next change in the short vowel system, outlined below (§6.1). But as in 
the acute vowels this differentiation did not have phonemic significance at 
this early stage; it only changed the identification of unstressed [U] from 
0 to u.!5 

5.2. In the long vowel system a: and g: merged.!® The resulting vowel 
we shall denote by d:, in accordance with modern orthography: 

i: y: u: 
Q: 
a: 


As in the short vowels, the difference between this stage and the 
preceding is that after the change only one tonality feature was distinctive 
in the compact vowels. But in contradistinction to the short vowels, we may 


14 Cf. André Martinet, “Function, Structure and Sound Change,” Word VIII (1952), 
p. 11, and Economie des changements phonétiques (Berne, 1955), pp. 59ff. 

15 On the changes in identification of the unstressed vowels with the stressed ones, 
see my “Vowel System,” pp. 41-44. 

16 On this merger see, e.g., Noreen, Grammatik, p. 97. 
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suppose that this single tonality feature was primarily grave vs. acute, 
whereas flattening vs. naturalness, distinctive in the preceding stage, was 
now a secondary accompanying phonetic quality. This may be concluded 
(1) from the nature of the change itself, the two grave vowels having merged, 
whereas the acute vowel was preserved, (2) from the parallelism in the 
subsequent development, to be outlined below (§6.4), between e: and e:, 
and o: and d:, and (3) from the difference between the short and the long 
vowels in the next step of their development (§§6.1-2). 

5.3. The difference between the short and the long vowel systems 
produced by the changes described above in reality consisted in the 
different superposition of the tonality features in the non-compact vowels, 
in which two such features remained distinctive. Above (§4.3) we saw that, 
prior to these changes, it was not possible to determine the hierarchic 
order of the features, but only to show that this order was different in the 
compact and the non-compact vowels. But after these changes the order 
of the tonality features may be determined for the non-compact vowels on 
the basis of the compact vowels, in which only one tonality feature was 
now distinctive. And the order was different in the short and the long 
vowels: 


SHORT VOWELS 





y u é o o | @ Q 
Compact vs. non-compact - - — ae arg Bian + | + 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + + - }/—-f{- | 
Flat vs. natural - - + - i: 4% = + 
Grave vs. acute - + 
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5.4. In the long nasal vowel system ¢: merged with 6:,!7 as follows: 


17 In the manuals of Old Icelandic the merger of nasal ¢: and 6: is usually treated 
as a positionally conditioned transition of long g: to o:. See, e.g., Noreen, Grammatik, 
pp. 105f.; Krause, Abriss, p. 21. That this was, nevertheless, an unconditional merger 
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oar 
Gi <r 
ce 


a: 


As in the short and long oral vowel systems, only one tonality feature 
was distinctive in this subsystem when accompanied by the compact term 
of the compactness feature. The compact vowels preserved from the 
preceding stage were the natural grave (d@:) and the (natural) acute one 
(é:), so that we should expect the single tonality feature which was now 
distinctive in the compact vowels to have been grave vs. acute as in the 
long vowels. 

However, there is a slight difference here between the long oral and the 
long nasal vowels. Judging from the antecedents of the compact grave long 
oral d:, we assumed that this feature constellation was accompanied by 
non-distinctive flattening (lip-rounding). But, judging from the same 
criterion, the compact grave long nasal a: was not flat. We may, however, 
suppose that the compact grave nasal d: soon acquired the non-distinctive 
quality of flattening, under the influence of the corresponding long oral 
vowel. In any case, there is, from this moment on, no further trace of nasal 
vowels, which have the same equivalents in Modern Icelandic as the 
corresponding long oral vowels. We may therefore assume that the nasality 
correlation was lost at this time, i.e. probably not Jater than in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, 7: merging with i:, %: with u: etc., and a: with 
d:. In the following we can therefore disregard the nasal vowels. 

5.5. The changes outlined above in the long oral and long nasal vowel 
systems have not been examined in detail, but it is not probable that they 
took place later than in the latter half of the twelfth century. 

5.6. As we said in §5.0, we may assume that the immediate cause of the 
changes, outlined in §§5.11, 5.3 and 5.4, in the three subsystems (short, 
long oral, and long nasal) was the asymmetry between the compact and 
the non-compact vowels in the hierarchic arrangement of the tonality 


of two phonemes, on a par, e.g., with the merger of long a: and g:, is shown by the 
fact that this change took place not only immediately before or after a nasal consonant 
that was preserved, but also in those cases where the nasal consonant had disappeared 
earlier with nasalization of the preceding vowel, as, e.g., in Ole, cf. OHG Anulo. See 
further Hjalmar Falk, ““Vexlen a : 6 i nordisk,” Arkiv for nordisk filologi V1 (1890), 
114-116. 

This permits us to establish a relative chronology between the merger of ¢: and 
6: and the loss of the nasality correlation: the loss of the nasality correlation cannot 
have taken place until after the merger of ¢: and 6:, for, in the opposite case, original 
long oral 9: would also have merged with o:. The merger of ¢@: and 6: therefore must 
antedate the loss of the nasality correlation. 
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features. These changes, therefore, may be regarded as the effect of a 
tendency to remove this incongruity by changing the hierarchic order of 
the features in either the compact or the non-compact vowels to conform 
with that of the other group, the non-compact or the compact vowels 
respectively. 

On the basis of the diagrams in §4.3 the change in the hierarchic 
arrangement of the tonality features may be represented in the following 
manner: 
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The first diagram corresponds to table (1) and the second to table (2) 
in §4.1. 

In §4.3 we saw that there is no evidence which enables us to make a 
definite choice between these two alternative analyses. But if we assume 
that before the changes in the compact vowel series discussed in this section 
the first of these diagrams or tables applied to the short vowels and the 
second to the long vowels, i.e. that the primary tonality feature of the 
non-compact vowels was flat vs. natural in the short vowels and grave vs. 
acute in the long ones—and this is in accordance with the hierarchic 
structure of the features after these changes had taken place as shown by 
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the tables in §5.3—then it appears that the changes in the compact vowel 
series followed the same basic pattern in all three subsystems and that the 
observable differences between the subsystems in these changes correlate 
with the differences between them in the hierarchic order of the features. 

In all three subsystems the change affected one or both of the vowels 
which shared the primary tonality feature and were distinguished by the 
secondary feature. In the long oral vowel system the two grave vowels 
simply merged (§5.2). In the other two subsystems one of the two vowels 
which were distinguished by the secondary feature merged with one of 
the non-compact/diffuse vowels. And in both cases this non-compact/ 
diffuse vowel was the one which had the least phonemic content, but whose 
redundant features were at the same time phonetically similar to one of 
the distinctive features of the compact vowel which merged with it: short 
e, with distinctive acuteness as its secondary tonality feature, merged with 
e (§5.11), the acuteness of which was a redundaat feature; long nasal @:, 
with flattening as its secondary distinctive tonality feature, merged with 
6: (§5.4), whose flattening was redundant. 

It must be pointed out that there is no difference apparent between the 
long oral and long nasal systems which can account for the difference in 
their development at this stage. 

As already mentioned, the result of the changes which took place during 
this period was that the number of distinctive tonality features in the 
compact vowels was reduced to one in all three subsystems. 


6.0. The next changes were different in the two subsystems, short and 
long, although they were in fact the result of the same evolutionary 
tendency, as will appear later on. 

6.1. In the short vowel system o and g merged. We shall denote the 
resulting vowel by 6 in accordance with modern orthography: 


y u 
é 6 Oo 
a 


This change took place at the end of the twelfth century or in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, probably at somewhat different times in the 
different varieties of Icelandic.18 

When accompanying the compact term of the compactness feature, 
neither of the tonality features was distinctive at this stage. However, as 
was mentioned above (§5.12), the lowering of the non-compact flat (grave) 
short vowels, uw and 0, as compared with the corresponding grave (flat) 


18 See my “Vowel System,” pp. 205-209. 
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long vowels, progressed rapidly after this change. We do not know how 
fast this lowering, especially of 0, progressed, but we may assume that it 
tended, already at this stage, to go so far as to change the constellation of 
the distinctive features of 0, as follows: 


i y u 


or, in terms of the distinctive features: 





1 y u é re) a re) 
Compact vs. non-compact - — _ = = rs 2 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + + _ = 
Flat vs. natural - + + - + - + 
Grave vs. acute - + 





6.2. In the long vowel system o: and ¢: merged. The resulting vowel 
we shall denote by @:, in accordance with modern orthography: 


i: y: u: 
e: oO: 
#2: a: 


or, in terms of the distinctive features: 





i y u e: o #e ay 
Compact vs. non-compact — = ~ _ _ + + 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + + = bs 
Grave vs. acute - — + ~ i‘ = rH 
Flat vs. natural = + 





For the same reasons as in the preceding stage, viz. (1) because of the 
nature of the change itself, the resulting @: being phonetically very similar 
to or identical with the earlier ¢g:, and (2) because of the parallelism 
between e: and @: in their subsequent development, we assume that the 
primary tonality feature here was grave vs. acute, whereas the primary 
tonality feature in the assumed short vowel system towards which the 
development tended after the merger of o and g, as outlined above (§6.1), 
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undoubtedly was flat vs. natural, since 6 remained a front vowel and o 
a back vowel. 

The merger of o: and ¢: probably took place in the middle of the 
thirteenth century.!9 

6.3. By the changes which took place in the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the vowels the number of distinctive tonality features in the 
compact vowels was reduced to one (see §5.6). In the next step of this de- 
velopment, the one discussed in this section, it was the turn of the 
non-compact/diffuse vowels. 

The changes followed the same basic pattern as in stage one (§5.6). In 
both subsystems the change affected one of the non-compact/diffuse 
vowels which shared the primary tonality feature and were distinguished 
by the secondary feature. Of the two non-compact/diffuse vowels sharing 
the primary tonality feature in each subsystem, that one was affected 
which, except for the distinctive feature of quantity, had the same 
phonemic content as one of the vowels of the other subsystem. These 
vowels were short o, which, besides being vocalic, non-consonantal, 
non-compact and non-diffuse, was flat and acute, and long o:, which, in 
addition to its other features, was acute and flat. The secondary tonality 
feature, on the other hand, was redundant for short é and long o:, but 
distinctive for long e: and short o. 

In both subsystems the non-compact/diffuse vowel affected by the 
change merged with one of the compact vowels. In the short vowel system, 
0, being flat, merged with the flat compact vowel, g, and as the flattening 
feature was the primary tonality feature in short vowels, the resulting 
phoneme 6 remained flat, with gravity vs. acuteness or tongue position 
irrelevant.29 In the long vowel system, o:, being acute, merged with the 


19 See, e.g., Noreen, Grammatik, p. 107; Jon Porkelsson, Breytingar a myndum 
vidtengingarhattar i fornnorsku og fornislenzku (Reykjavik, 1887), pp. 28-32. 

20 The opinion has been expressed, e.g. by M. I. Steblin-Kamenskij, “A Contribution 
to the History of the Old Icelandic Vowel System,” Casopis pro moderni filologii XL 
(1958), no. 3, p. 79, that the merger of o and ¢ was caused by the low functional yield 
of this opposition. On the whole @ was indeed a comparatively rare phoneme. 
Nevertheless, there is a considerable number of minimal pairs with @ vs. 9, probably 
not fewer than for most of the other oppositions in which @ participated. Among these 
pairs are: grr (‘a scar’) vs. err (‘swift, ready’); hogg (1st sg. pres. of heggua ‘to strike, 
smite’) vs. hogg (‘a stroke’); sakk (1st sg. pres. of sakkua ‘to sink’) vs. sekk (1st sg. pret. 
of the same verb); stakk (1st sg. pres. of stokkua ‘to leap, spring’) vs. stekk (Ist sg. 
pret. of the same verb); hrakk (1st sg. pres. of hrakkua ‘to fall back, recoil’) vs. hrekk 
(Ist sg. pret. of the same verb); klakk (1st sg. pres. of klakkua ‘to sob’) vs. klokk (ist sg. 
pret. of the same verb); gorua (‘to make’) vs. gerua (adv. ‘quite, clearly’); garr (comp. 
of gerua) vs. gorr (part. pret. of gorua); ongom (dat. of enge ‘none’) vs. engom (dat. of 
engr ‘narrow’); rokom (dat. of rak ‘a reason, ground, origin’) vs. rekom (lst pl. pres. of 

w.—3 
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acute compact vowel, ¢:, and as the primary tonality feature in long vowels 
was grave vs. acute, the result was an acute vowel, @:, or rather an optimal 
acute vowel, i.e. with the redundant feature of naturalness. 

The result of the changes in the non-compact/diffuse vowel series was 
the same as in the compact vowels in stage one: the number of distinctive 
tonality features was reduced to one in both subsystems—long and short— 
by the elimination of the secondary tonality feature. 

However, there is a slight difference here between the two subsystems, 
In the short vowel system the development during this stage had the 
ultimate effect of changing the feature constellation of o (see §§6.1 and 8.2), 
whereas 0: remained unchanged. This was probably due to the phonetic 
differentiation of the short and the long vowels, which had begun earlier 
(§5.12) and, being due mainly to the chronological difference between the 
changes in the short and the long vowel systems at each stage, was, so to 
speak, a by-product of the development during the first two stages. 

6.4. Soon after this all the long vowels, except the three diffuse ones 
(i:, y:, u:), began to develop diphthongal allophones: 


e: [e'] o: [o¥] 
e: [ai] 4: [a] 


However, these diphthongs remained distinct from the three original 
diphthongs, ei, ey, au. 

During this period, especially in the fourteenth century, we find in 
manuscripts very frequently ei for earlier e:, e.g. Jeit for Jét, but as this 
development, if continued, would have resulted in the merger of e: with 
the original diphthong ei, the diphthongal movement in e: [e‘] was 
reversed, yielding [ie], which has regularly developed to the Moder 
Icelandic cluster je.?! 

The diphthongization of @: did not affect the spelling of this phoneme 
in traditional Icelandic orthography until the time when short aq, to- 
gether with the other short vowels, was diphthongized before g [j] (which 
then disappeared). The result of the diphthongization of a in this position 
raka ‘to rake’); roakkua (‘to darken’) vs. Rokkua (obl. cases of Rokkue ‘a sea-king’); 
or- (a prefixed particle) vs. gr (‘an arrow’). 

The hypothesis that the cause of the merger of @ and ¢ was the exceptionally low 
functional yield of this opposition is therefore not convincing. 

21 See Bjérn M. Olsen, ““Om overgangen é-je i islandsk,” Arkiv for nordisk filologi 
III (1886), p. 190; Bjorn K. Pordlfsson, Um islenzkar ordmyndir a 14. og 15. dld og 
breytingar peirra ur fornmalinu (Reykjavik, 1925), p. xv; idem, “‘Nokkur ord um hinat 
islenzku hlj6dbreytingar é>je og y, ¥, ey>i, i, ei,” Studier tilldgnade Axel Kock 
(Supplement to Arkiv for nordisk filologi XLIV, Lund, 1929), pp. 232-240. 
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was that such words as beainn and baginn became homophonous, the 
former then frequently being spelled baginn and the latter beinn.?2 

Long d:, as it developed a diphthongal glide, also tended to merge with 
one of the original diphthongs, viz. au, but this merger was avoided by a 
change of original au, which has given Mod. Icel. di (still spelled au). But 
by this development the diphthong au approached the Olcel. diphthong 
ey, which presumably was phonetically similar to Mod. Icel. di, although 
it had a very different phonemic status. But the merger of these two 
diphthongs was avoided by the further development of ey, on which see 
below, §7.3. 

The diphthongization of o: did not leave any trace in the spelling, but 
the Modern Icelandic equivalent of this phoneme is a diphthong [ou]. For 
the sake of pattern congruity in the historical development, we may 
therefore assume that the diphthongization of 0: began at the same time 
as that of the other long vowels. 


7.1. The next step in the development of the vowel system was the same 
in both subsystems: y and y: merged with i and i:, as follows: 


i u ie nS 
é 6 e: : 
a re) e: a: 


In the stage of development preceding this one, one of the tonality 
features was, from the hierarchic point of view, in a clear relation of 
subordination to the other. This appears from the componential analysis 
of the phonemes undertaken in §§6.1 and 6.2. In the short vowels, the 
gravity feature, being distinctive only in the diffuse vowels, was subordinate 
to the flattening feature, whereas in the long vowel system the hierarchic 
order was inverse: the flattening feature was subordinate to the gravity 
feature. 

In the long vowels, the distinctive flattening feature, being the secondary 
tonality feature, disappeared, the result being that the two diffuse acute 
vowels, y: and 7:, merged. 

Also in the short vowel system the secondary tonality feature tended to 
disappear. As this was the gravity feature, we should have expected the 
result to be that the two diffuse flat vowels, y and u, merged. In fact there 
are in Modern Icelandic several examples of the merger of y and uy, e.g. 
spurja, kjussa, kjurr < spyrja, kyssa, kyrr.23 However, under the influence of 


22 See, e.g., Pordlfsson, Um islenzkar ordmyndir, p. xviii. 
33In Old Icelandic the compact occlusives had two principal allophones, acute 
before all acute vowels, grave elsewhere. The merger of o and ¢ produced a phonemic 
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the corresponding long vowels, the general development was that the short 
diffuse flat acute y lost its flattening and merged with i. The forms spirja, 
kjissa, kjirr and spurja etc. co-exist. 

A further consequence of the tendency of the gravity feature to disappear 
in the short vowels at this stage is the fronting of u to [y], which is its 
equivalent in Modern Icelandic. Olcel. long u:, on the other hand, is still 
a back vowel, [u]. 

7.2. Thus this change had the effect of reducing the number of 
distinctive tonality features to one, a result towards which the preceding 
development had tended. In the short vowel system this single tonality 
feature was undoubtedly flat vs. natural, not grave vs. acute, as 6 was a 
front vowel, but o a back vowel. But in the long vowel system, we may 
consider this feature to have been grave vs. acute or perhaps rather 
optimal grave vs. optimal acute, i.e. grave-flat vs. acute-natural. 

7.3. The merger of y and y: with i and i: probably took place in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Consequently, the fronting of u to [y], 
which was the effect of the same cause as the disappearance of y (§7.1, end), 
must antedate the sixteenth century. 

The Olcel. diphthong ey has in Modern Icelandic merged with ei. It is 
generally assumed that this merger was simultaneous with the merger of 
y and y: with ij and 7:.24 


8.11. Above (§1.23) we saw that in earliest Old Icelandic the vowels 
entered into two correlations, the quantity correlation and the nasality 
correlation. The nasality correlation, which, from the hierarchic point of 
view, was subordinate to the quantity correlation, disappeared very early, 
probably in the twelfth century (§5.4), while the quantity correlation, being 
the primary correlation, remained longer. 

However, the next step in the development of the vowel system was the 
disappearance of the quantity correlation. This probably took place in the 
late fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries.25 Phonetically the vowels 


split of these phonemes into grave and acute occlusives (the latter here denoted by &j-, 
gj-), e.g. kjér~koér<kor~kor, gjér~gérn<gor~gern. The acute occlusives merged 
with the original clusters k, g+j, which in Old Icelandic occurred only before grave 
vowels (except short u and o). Later, by the merger of y and u, the same contrast arose 
before u, e.g. Ajurr~kurr<kyrr~kurr. The result is, on the one hand, that k, g and 
kj, gj, which in Modern Icelandic may be analyzed either as single phonemes or clusters, 
contrast in more positions than in Old Icelandic (cf. the examples above) and, on the 
other hand, that such pairs as Olcel. gord vs. gigrd have become homophonous, gjérd. 

24 See, e.g., Pordlfsson, Um islenzkar ordmyndir, pp. xvi-xvii and xx-xxi; ““Nokkur 
ord,” pp. 240-243. 

25 See Bjérn K. Pordlfsson, ‘“‘Kvantitetsomveltningen i islandsk,” Arkiv for nordisk 
filologi XLV (1929), 35-81. 
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continued to be either long or short, but subsequent to the ‘quantity 
shift’, as it is usually called, vowel quantity was automatically regulated 
by the phonemic environment (the following phonemes) in such a way that 
every syllable bearing primary stress, i.e. the initial syllable, was always 
long, whereas, prior to the shift, such a syllable could be short, viz. if it 
had a short vowel followed by a short consonant. In Modern Icelandic 
the distribution of short and long vowels in the stressed syllable is as 
follows: Every vowel (and diphthong) is short when followed by a long 
consonant or a consonant cluster except those composed of short p, t, k, 
or s+/, v, or r. Every vowel (and diphthong) is long in all other positions, 
i.e. when final (in monosyllables), when followed by a vowel, and before a 
short consonant or a consonant cluster composed of short p, t, k, or 
Stj,v, Orr. 

8.12. In consequence of the disappearance of the quantity correlation 
the difference in aperture between 7: and i, and u: and u, which developed 
in the twelfth century (§5.12), acquired phonemic significance, or, more to 
the point, the distinctive difference between i: and i, and u: and u was 
shifted over from the difference in quantity to the existing difference in 
quality. The distinctive features of these phonemes changed, but the 
number of phonemic contrasts remained the same. 

Neither did the loss of the quantity correlation result in the merger of 
the short and the long compact and non-compact/diffuse vowels, as the 
long vowels had been diphthongized (§6.4). After the loss of the quantity 
correlation, the new diphthongs, i.e. those coming from original long 
vowels, may, together with the old ones, be regarded as phoneme clusters 
rather than single phonemes. The distinctive difference between the short 
and the long compact and non-compact/diffuse vowels was therefore 
shifted over from quantity to the difference between a single phoneme 
and a cluster, i.e. from the paradigmatic to the syntagmatic level. 

In contradistinction to the loss of the nasality correlation, by which the 
number of minimal phonemic distinctions between vowels was reduced by 
eight ($5.4), the loss of the quantity cor- 











relation therefore did not reduce the : 

number of phonemic distinctions. Ss. 
8.2. The remaining simple vowel pho- |g 

nemes, which we shall from now on denote 6 

in accordance with modern orthography, d 








then form a three-dimensional quadrangu- 
lar pattern that may be represented by the diagram above. 

The usual phonetic transcription, with the symbols of the IPA phonetic 
alphabet, of these vowels in Modern Icelandic, which still has this phoneme 
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system, except as stated below in §9.3, is as follows: / [i], i [1], e [e], a [a], 
u [u], u [y], 6 [ce], o [od]. 

These phonemes may be resolved into bundles of distinctive features in 
the following way: 








Compact vs. non-compact -|-|- eS = = + + 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + + + _ _ 
Flat vs. natural - ay ae of ae ie «i * 
Tense vs. lax + — ms = 





It appears that the qualitative difference between / and i, and w and u, 
which arose in the twelfth century, has acquired phonemic significance as a 
tense vs. lax feature, and has replaced the quantity feature which previously 
distinguished these vowels.?° 

The tonality feature is flat vs. natural, since 4 and o are back vowels, 
but u and 6 are front vowels.27 


26 The possibility should be mentioned of considering the distinctive difference 
between j and i, and between u and u, as one of diffuseness rather than tenseness, since 
there is a difference of tongue height between these vowels One of the marks 
distinguishing these two features is the duration of the phonemes: whereas the more 
diffuse vowels are, all other things being equal, shorter than the less diffuse ones, the 
tense vowels have a longer duration than the corresponding lax ones. See Jakobson, 
Fant, Halle, Preliminaries, p. 36; Jakobson, Halle, Fundamentals, p. 30. 

Exhaustive measurements of the quantity of vowels in Icelandic have not been 
made. The most extensive measurements available are those by Stefan Einarsson, 
Beitrdge zur Phonetik der isldndischen Sprache (Oslo, 1927), pp. 92-111. But, as Einarsson 
himself points out, his measurements are not conclusive, mainly because the recordings 
used were made for the purpose of a general description of Icelandic phonetics and 
therefore did not contain the number of examples necessary for a thorough treatment of 
a specific question like vowel quantity. In fact, in most environments there are examples 
of some of the vowels only, and it is even doubtful if the material contains examples of 
all the vowels in any single environment; the tables on pp. 94f. and 98f., in which the 
examples are classified according to vowel quality and environment, take into account 
only the following consonants, not those which precede the vowel. Besides, of each 
vowel in each environment there are usually far too few examples. Nevertheless, it 
appears, especially from the table on pp. 94f. (which treats the long allophones of the 
stressed vowels in dissyllabic words) that the more diffuse vowels, i and u, are longer 
than the less diffuse ones, i and u, although there is otherwise an unmistakable tendency 
to decreasing duration accompanying increasing diffuseness. Einarsson also speaks of 
the “‘scheinbar hohe Eigendauer” of i (p. 96). 

Tenseness must therefore be taken to be the distinctive feature of these oppositions 
and the difference of diffuseness to be a redundant feature. 

27 In his analysis of the Modern Icelandic phoneme system, “The Phonemics of 
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9.1. Although there is among scholars some disagreement about the 
vowel system of Proto-Germanic, especially as regards the status of short 
iand e,28 it is generally agreed that in Proto-Scandinavian, prior to the 
umlaut period, there were five qualitatively different vowel phonemes: 


i u 


Modern Icelandic,” Language XXXIV (1958), 55-89, Einar Haugen posits a somewhat 
different vowel system. The two main differences between Haugen’s system and the one 
advocated here are: 


(1) The high vowels i and u are decomposed into ‘“‘complex nuclei,” ij and uw, 
because of “‘the remarkable parallel in structure between i [i:] and the diphthongs ei 
{ei:] and @ [ai:]” (p. 66).—As far as I can see, this analysis is, strictly speaking, 
defensible, since it does not prevent us from presenting an unambiguous phonemic 
transcription, but it has no advantage at all. On the contrary, it has the disadvantage 
of introducing the otherwise unnecessary symbol w, which it is not possible to get rid 
of except by a compromise solution which breaks the parallelism between the unround 
and round “‘complex nuclei”’ (pp. 70f.). 


(2) The remaining “simple nuclei” are arranged into the following pattern (p. 69): 


Unround Neutral Round 


High i u 
Mid e oO 6 
Low a 


It is immediately clear that this diagram is not a phonetic chart, but rather a phonemic 
arrangement, in which the distinctive features into which the phonemes are resolved 
form the two dimensions. As Haugen rightly remarks (p. 67), the feature which, 
besides tongue height, is distinctive in this system is lip-rounding (flattening), whereas 
tongue position (gravity) is irrelevant: u is distinguished from i and 6 from e by this 
feature. But 0, which in Haugen’s pattern is supposed to have the same degree of 
aperture as e and 4d, is distinguished from these by being neither unround as e nor round 
as 6, but ‘‘neutral.” In other words, the feature of lip-rounding is considered ternary. 
There are well-founded doubts about the universality of the dichotomous scale 
in linguistic systems. But, on the other hand, there can be no disagreement that a 
number of the distinctive features utilized in phonologic systems is binary, and one of 
these is, without question, the feature of lip-rounding. For this reason, our arrangement, 
which is the same as the one rejected by Haugen in his footnote 33, except for the high 
vowels, is the only acceptable one. 
28 See, e.g., W. Freeman Twadell, ‘“‘The Prehistoric Germanic Short Syllables,” 
Language XXIV (1948), 139-151; Jerzy Kuryltowicz, ““The Germanic Vowel System,” 
Bulletin de la Société Polonaise de Linguistique X1 (1952), 50-54; James W. Marchand, 


“Germanic short *i and *e: Two Phonemes or One?’ Language XXXIII (1957), 
346-354. 
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If we resolve these phonemes into bundles of distinctive features, we 
obtain the following analysis: 








i u e oO a 
Compact vs. non-compact - _ _ —- | + 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + _ = 
Grave-flat vs. acute- 
natural?9 _ 2 = + | 





29 Steblin- Kamenskij, ““Contribution,” p. 76, suggests that since u and o had at this 
time front (acute) allophones (which later developed into the phonemes y and g), the 
distinctive feature of the oppositions u:i and o: e must have been lip-rounding 
(flattening), with tongue position (gravity) irrelevant. This is indeed possible, at least 
for a certain period. It depends on the allophonic variation of i and e before u/w and 
the chronology of this variation. 

We know that during the later development of the Scandinavian languages the 
allophones of i and e before u/w merged with those of u and o before i/j into the 
phonemes y and @ respectively. If this merger took place already during the phonetic 
period of umlaut, i.e. before the phonemization of y and o@, then gravity was not 
irrelevant for the oppositions u : i and o : e, as these oppositions were then actualized 
as [u] : [y] and [o] : [o] before u/w, with the sole difference of grave vs. acute, whereas, 
before i/j, they were realized as [y] : [i] and [o] : [e], with the sole difference of flat 
vs. natural; while in other positions, such as [u] : [i] and [o] : [e], the sole difference 
was grave-flat vs. acute-natural. During this period, [y] and [a] therefore were allophones 
of the phonemes i and e in one position (before u/w), but of u and o in another (before 
i/j). 

However, as mentioned in footnote 8, there is some evidence, both from scaldic 
poetry and Scandinavian loanwords in Irish, that y<i and y<u were at one time 
different. There is no such evidence for o<e vs. @<o. In §2.1 this evidence was not 
considered sufficient for establishing phonemic distinction between y<i and y<u. But 
if, on the basis of this evidence, we assume that, during the phonetic period of umlaut, 
the allophone of i before u/w was different from the allophone of u before i/j, then 
only one of the two, flattening or gravity, was distinctive, the other redundant. If, 
e.g., i had a grave natural allophone before u/w and wu an acute flat allophone before 
i/j, the distinctive feature was flattening, as the opposition u : i would then have been 
implemented as [u] : [w] before u/w, as [y] : [i] before i/j, in both cases with the sole 
difference of flat vs. natural, and as [u]: [i] in other positions, with the redundant 
feature of gravity. But if i had a flat acute allophone before u/w and uw a natural grave 
allophone before i/j, then the distinctive feature was gravity, as the opposition u: i 
would then have been implemented as [u] : [y] before u/w, as [w] : [i] before i/j, in 
both cases with the sole difference of grave vs. acute, and as [u] : [i] in other positions, 
with the redundant feature of flattening. 

With our present knowledge of Proto-Scandinavian the question of the allophonic 
variation of these phonemes and of their distinctive features can hardly find a definitive 
solution. 
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We may say that in this system only two distinctive features were 
utilized, one tonality feature, grave-flat vs. acute-natural, and one sonority 
feature, which we may call compact vs. diffuse, since the distinction 
between compact/non-compact and diffuse/non-diffuse is, hierarchi- 
cally, on a lower level than the distinction between the other features, 
so that these two features may, for the purpose of contrasting them 
with the other features, be subsumed in a single feature, compact vs. 
diffuse. And when combined with compactness the tonality feature was 
not distinctive. 

Besides, the vowels entered into two correlations, the quantity correla- 
tion and the nasality correlation. 

But, in consequence of the phonemization of the allophones produced 
by umlaut, the two tonality features became distinctive separately, not 
only in the non-compact vowels, but also when combined with compact- 
ness. 

9.2. We have seen that the subsequent development of the Icelandic 
vowel system was, dominated by the tendency to reduce the number 
of distinctive features to two, one tonality feature, flat vs. natural, 
and probably one sonority feature also, compact vs. diffuse (see §9.3 
below). This was brought about by the loss of the nasality feature and 
by the progressive elimination of the secondary tonality feature, the 
gravity feature in the short vowels, and the flattening feature in the 
long vowels, a process that was started by the lack of parallelism between 
the compact and the non-compact vowels in the superposition of the 
features. 

The disappearance of the prosodic feature of quantity, or the quantity 
correlation, on the other hand, did not, in contrast to the preceding changes, 
result in any loss of phonemic contrast. But it produced a syntagmatic 
phonemic split of the compact and the non-compact/diffuse long vowels, 
and in the diffuse vowels, i: vs. i, and u: vs. u, the result was a transfer of 
distinctive difference, or, in terms of the features, the introduction of the 
tenseness feature. 

9.3. It is interesting to note that the tense vs. lax feature, which has a 
very limited distribution—it is distinctive in the diffuse vowels only— 
tends to disappear in some varieties of Modern Icelandic, viz. mainly in 
the East and the Southwest, so that i and uv merge with e and 6 respectively. 
This merger occurs mainly before short consonants or p, t, k, s+j, v, r, 
i.e. in those positions in which the vowels have long allophones (§8.11).3° 
But it is also to be found in the short allophones, although it is not as 


30 In final position in monosyllables and in prevocalic position i and u do not 
occur. 
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widespread in this position, so that there are probably speakers with the 
following system of simple vowels :3! 


i [i] u [uJ 
e [1] 6 [y] 
a [a] o [9] 


or, in terms of the features: 











Compact vs. non-compact - | -]|- =~ | * rm 
Diffuse vs. non-diffuse + + | - = 


Flat vs. natural } — + ~_ + = af 





This permits us to say that the development of the Icelandic vowel 
system is dominated by a single tendency, by which we mean that the 
different changes are nothing but modalities of one and the same 
evolutionary process. As we said in §9.2, this is a tendency to reduce the 
number of the distinctive features by means of which the vowels are 
distinguished from each other to two; one tonality feature, flat vs. natural, 
and one sonority feature, compact vs. diffuse, the latter, in turn, sub- 
divided into two contrasts, compact vs. non-compact and diffuse vs. non- 
diffuse (§9.1). 


31 See Bjérn Gudfinnsson, Maillyzkur (Reykjavik, 1946), p. 56. 

One of the best known and most remarkable characteristics of Icelandic, at least 
as compared with most or all other European languages, is the uniformity of the 
language area. Dialect differences are neither numerous nor important. On the phono- 
logic level, some of the differences are in the realization of phonemes or their allophonic 
variation, especially in positions of neutralization, others pertain to phonemic 
distribution, and a few, and this is the least important group, relate to the phoneme 
inventory. But not only are the dialect differences few and insignificant; for the most 
part the different varieties of Icelandic also enjoy the same social reputation. The 
different geographically distributed variants are all considered equally ‘‘good” or 
“correct.”’ There is therefore no contrast between a standard language and substandard 
or dialect varieties, in the sense in which these terms may be applied to most other 
European languages. 

There is, however, one, and only one, exception of importance to this. The tendency 
to confuse i and e, and u and 6, which is manifested by a lowering of i and u and a 
raising of e and 6, often with concomitant diphthongization, is considered ‘“‘vulgar” 
and is fiercely fought on all levels of instruction and education. It will be interesting to 
see the outcome of this conflict between a linguistic tendency which seems to be in line 
with the preceding development and the non-linguistic factor of social gradation of 
language differences. 
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10.1. We still know very little about the causality of linguistic change. 
Given, for instance, a phonological system, we cannot predict its develop- 
ment. We cannot even say that, if a change takes place at all, it will be in 
this direction and not the other. 

Most linguists will readily agree that linguistic evolution in general may, 
in principle, be said to be governed by the fundamental antinomy between 
the human needs of communication and expression, which, on the level 
of the signs, require a greater number of more specific, but proportion- 
ally less frequent units, and the natural inertia of man, which favors a 
more limited number of less specific, but proportionally more frequent 
units.32 

The synthesis of this antinomy may further, in the last analysis, be said 
to be responsible for the very existence in language, as an instrument of 
communication, of a limited number of distinctive and contrastive elements 
(phonemes, features, etc.) as opposed to the infinite number of signifying 
elements (words, morphemes, etc.), each of which is composed of or 
represented by a definite arrangement of a definite number of the distinctive 
elements. A change in the terms of the fundamental antinomy, with the 
corresponding change in its synthesis, should therefore produce a change 
in the equilibrium governing the inventory and mutual relations of the 
distinctive and contrastive elements existing in each language at each 
stage, or, conversely, an observable change in the inventory or mutual 
relations of the distinctive units might be said to have been brought about 
by a modification of this equilibrium, due to a change in the basic antinomy 
—always, of course, within the limits set by the practical possibilities of the 
organs of speech. 

However, one of the terms of the fundamental antinomy, viz. the natural 
inertia of man, including the practical possibilities of the organs of speech, 
must be considered a constant. The asymmetry and inertia of the organs of 
articulation, the consequent gradation of the mutual compatibility of 
different articulations, the limited ability of the organs of perception to 
differentiate sounds, etc., are ever-present and invariable factors and, 
therefore, cannot alone account for the diversity of phonological evolution. 
Their importance is restricted to the role of permanent elements in the 
general conditioning of phonologic development. The variable of the basic 
antinomy is the needs of communication, which may be supposed to 
change from time to time. But the difficulty in this matter is that, as yet at 
least, no criterion exists to measure the needs of communication or 
evaluate the effects of possible changes in the needs of communication, 


32 On the fundamental antinomy, see Martinet, Economie, pp. 94-97. 
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or rather in the synthesis of the two terms of the antinomy, the constant 
and the variable, upon the inventory and mutual relations of the distinctive 
and contrastive units, i.e. upon the phonological system. 

At the present stage of linguistic research, our principal task therefore 
will be to observe and give as detailed an interpretation of the evolutionary 
processes as possible and, by analyzing the structures of the antecedent 
and resulting systems, try to estimate to what extent and in what way each 
characteristic of the antecedent system may have been exposed to the 
influence of the fundamental antinomy and thus have become a deter- 
mining factor in the subsequent development. By the term ‘evolutionary 
process’, as opposed to the traditional ‘sound change’, we want to stress 
the necessity of attempting an interpretation, not of isolated sound 
transitions, but of the totality of phonological changes in a language 
during a considerable stretch of time. This will gradually furnish the 
material, as yet all too scarce, of diachronic phonology, and will, we must 
hope, at the same time increase our knowledge of the causality of phono- 
logical change in general and of separate evolutionary processes, depending 
on general causes, in particular. 

Some evolutionary processes of a functional or structural nature, which 
involve the relation of cause and effect, are well-known. With some of 
these, linguists operated even in pre-structural times. Among these are the 
so-called chain reactions (drag-chains and push-chains) and systemic 
attraction or the filling of holes in the pattern. 

10.2. In the course of the analysis, presented above, of the successive 
stages in the development of the Icelandic vocalism, emphasis was 
constantly laid on some points which might be of interest for the inter- 
pretation of processes of phonologic evolution, both those mentioned at 
the end of the preceding paragraph and others. These points may be 
summed up as follows. 

(1) As has repeatedly been pointed out earlier, it will prove no less 
profitable in diachronic than in synchronic phonology to proceed in the 
analysis one step below the level of the phoneme and introduce into the 
historical discussion the concept of distinctive features. 

In the present paper the analysis of the phonemes into distinctive 
features enabled us to present a unified statement about the three successive 
and apparently isolated stages of development discussed in sections 5 to 7 
(see §§$5.6, 6.3, and 7.2), showing that all these changes consisted in the 
elimination of a certain distinctive feature. 

Further, in a more general way, it permitted us to suggest a unified 
theory of the evolution of the Icelandic vowel system down to modern 
times (§$9.2 and 9.3), in terms of a single tendency of development. 
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Thirdly, it enabled us to show in detail the actual asymmetry in the 
apparently well integrated and balanced system of the early twelfth 
century, an asymmetry which manifested itself as an incongruity between 
the compact and the non-compact vowels in the superposition of the 
features and served as a “‘trigger”’ to set off the development, at the same 
time determining its first step (§§4.1, 4.3, and 5.6). 

In the fourth instance, the distinctive feature analysis is the basis of 
(2) and (3) below. 

The particular distinctive feature terminology chosen is of course of no 
great importance. In this paper we have used the Jakobson‘an set of terms 
mainly for the reason that it is the most consistent and most thoroughly 
developed feature terminology yet proposed. 

(2) lt is not sufficient to establish the distinctive features utilized in each 
phonologic system. The interrelations of these features, i.e. first of all 
their hierarchic arrangement in each system, are also of importance and 
must be investigated. 

In this paper we saw, first, that it was possible to establish a one-to-one 
correspondence between the chronological steps in the development of the 
two vowel correlations and the hierarchic order of the distinctive features 
involved: the loss of the secondary correlation (nasality) antedated the 
loss of the primary correlation (quantity), see §8.11. 

Further, we saw that, in the first stage of the development, the 
observable differences between the short and long (oral+ nasal) subsystems 
could be correlated with the difference between them in the hierarchic 
arrangement of the features (§5.6): in both subsystems, the change affected 
the secondary tonality feature and resulted in its elimination. However, as 
emphasized in §5.6, the assumed difference between the short and the long 
subsystems in the hierarchic order of the tonality features is not objectively 
demonstrable until after the change had taken place. But the tentative 
assumption of such a difference at this early stage is justifiable by the 
results it leads to, viz. of providing an explanation of the difference of 
development between the two subsystems which is identical with the 
explanation, provided by the objectively demonstrable difference in 
hierarchic order, of the different developments in stage two. And it is 
permissible because of the objectively demonstrable difference in hierarchic 
order between the quantity feature and ‘he tonality features: the quantity 
feature, which, for the sake of simplicity of presentation, was treated 
separately, together with the nasality feature, as a correlation, in the 
Prague sense, was superordinate to the tonality features. For whereas the 
quantity feature was distinctive throughout the whole vowel system, the 
distinctive function of the tonality features was limited to the extent that 
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they distinguished merely three series of vowels, instead of the theoretically 
possible four; cf. the tables in §4.1.33 

In the second and third stages, it was also possible to correlate both the 
changes themselves and the difference between the subsystems with the 
hierarchic order of the features (§§6.3 and 7.1): in both cases, the change 
affected the secondary tonality feature and resulted in its elimination. 
However, the principle which emerges as a conclusion of the explanations 
proposed foi the development during the preceding stages, viz. that when 
phonemes merge, they tend to do so across features of the lowest possible 
hierarchic rank, is contradicted, at this stage, by the merger of short y and 
i, which took place across the primary feature, flattening, although there 
are traces of the expected merger of y and u (see §§7.1 and 10.3). 

Closely connected with the preceding is also the question of the phonemic 
content of each phoneme and the inversely proportional amount of 
redundancy (§§5.6 and 6.3). 

(3) In §9.3 we mentioned a third characteristic of a phonologic system as 
a potential factor of importance for the development, viz. the limited 
distribution of a distinctive feature as compared with the other features. 


33 This tentative assumption apparently implies that in identical short and long 
vowel subsystems the hierarchic order of the features may be different. However, this 
is not necessarily so; the order may have been the same so long as the subsystems were 
identical. 

Owing to the chronological difference between the changes in the short and long 
subsystem at each stage—a difference which, as suggested by Steblin-Kamenskij, 
“Contribution,” p. 78, probably was a consequence of the difference of quantity—the 
following short and long subsystems coexisted for some time: 


Short Long 
y u : y: u: 
é o o e Q: oO: 
a Q e@: a: 6@: 


During this intermediate period, the main difference, other than quantity, between the 
two subsystems was that the feature grave vs. acute remained distinctive in the compact 
long vowels, whereas it was no longer distinctive in the corresponding short vowels. 
For this reason we may suppose that, during this intermediate period, the gravity 
feature tended, in accordance with the principle of polarization, to become a special 
and additional characteristic of the long subsystem as opposed to the short system and 
therefore also to become, in the same way as the quantity feature, superordinate to the 
flattening feature. In the short subsystem, on the other hand, the flattening feature was 
the primary tonality feature, both at this stage, as shown in §5.11, and also, according 
to our tentative assumption, in the earliest period of Old Icelandic. If a reversal of the 
order of the tonality features in the long subsystem took place during the intermediate 
period, the flattening feature may therefore also have been the primary feature in this 
subsystem during the earliest period. 
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However, this is in reality only a simple corollary of (2) above, since the 
hierarchic order can most easily be determined on the basis of differences 
of distribution, or, conversely, the differences of rank in the hierarchic 
arrangement are manifested as differences of distribution.44 This appears 
also clearly in stages two and three (§§6.3 and 7.1). 

10.3. These remarks must not be taken to imply that the only factors 
worth considering in the interpretation of processes of phonological 
evolution are those enumerated so far. On the contrary, there certainly are 
others. 

The fundamental principle of linguistic evolution, as formulated at the 
beginning of this section, contains a reference to the frequency of signs, 
which is supposed to be inversely proportional to their informational 
value. 

On the phonemic level, there is probably a fairly general agreement, 
although opinions differ about questions of detail in this matter, that the 
frequency of occurrence of phonemes, lexical and/or textual, is a factor 
in the evolution of phonologic systems. Especially the functional yield of 
phonemic oppositions, a special aspect of the lexical frequency of the 
phonemes involved, is frequently invoked as a determining factor in the 
development of phonemic oppositions, in spite of the attendant 
difficulties.35 

Although the functional yield of the phonemic oppositions or the 
frequency of the phonemes in general was not taken into consideration in 
the present analysis of the development of the Icelandic vocalism, except 
for a short remark in footnote 20, it is entirely possible that it was one of 
the determining factors for some of the changes. 

It is, for instance, quite probable that the expected merger of short y and 
u, of which there are traces beside the usual merger of y and i, was prevented 
by the high functional yield of the opposition u : y. The high functional 
yield of this opposition was due, first of all, to the morphophonemic 
interchange, produced by umlaut, between u and y. This morphophonemic 
interchange appears most conspicuously in the preterite subjunctive as 
compared with the preterite indicative. The indicative and subjunctive 
forms provide minimal pairs of the opposition u : y. In the strong verbs 
the interchange u : y appears only in the plural, e.g. ind. fundum, fundud, 
fundu vs. subj. fyndum, fyndud, fyndu. But in the weak verbs it appears in 
all forms, e.g. ind. flutti, fluttir, flutti, fluttum, fluttud, fluttu vs. subj. 


34 The term ‘distribution’ here corresponds to Kurytowicz’s ‘l’étendue de l’emploi’. 
See Jerzy Kurytowicz, “‘La Nature des procés dits ‘analogiques’,” Acta linguistica V 
(1945-49), p. 15. 

35 On these difficulties see, e.g., Martinet, Economie, pp. 54-59. 
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flytti, flyttir, flytti, flyttum, flyttud, flyttu.3® The same interchange may be 
seen between the positive and the comparative of adjectives, e.g. dat. sg. 
fem. positive ungri vs. comparative yngri. 

It is also conceivable that the difference of development between the 
long oral and long nasal subsystems in stage one (§5.6, end) was, in part 
at least, due to differences of functional yield between the oppositions 
involved. But, in general, the counts necessary in order to evaluate the role 
of the frequency of occurrence in each step of the development have not 
been made. 


University of Iceland 
Reykjavik 


36 The plural endings of the subjunctive forms, -um, -ud, -u, instead of earlier -im 
-id, -i, are due to the analogy of the indicative. The analogical endings are frequent 
already in the fourteenth century, i.e. long before the merger of y and i. See Porkelsson, 
Breytingar, pp. 35-64. 
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Recent Interpretations of 


Minoan (Linear A) 


§1. Ventris’ interpretation of Linear B (Mycenaean), which almost 
immediately appeared to be basically right and whose correctness seems 
now to be beyond any reasonable doubt,! has aroused a fresh interest in 
Linear A (Minoan) and justified the hope of a better insight into its 
documents. 

Minoan texts are extremely few: the bulk of them, coming from two 
repositories at Hagia Triada in the central part of southern Crete, consists 
of about 150 inscriptions (including some insignificant fragments)? and 
therefore offers none of the hermeneutical possibilities given by the 
thousands of texts from the Mycenaean archives of Knossos and Pylos. 
However, the fact that Minoan sign groups which are ostensibly names 
reappear in Knossos name lists with only the change of their final vowel, 
e.g. 


Min. a-ra-na-re HT 1a.4 Myc. a-ra-na-ro KN As 1576.11 
pa-ja-re HT 8b.4, 88.4 pa-ja-ro KN As 1519.6 
ga-gqa-ru. HT 93a.4-5 qa-qa-ro. KN As 604.3 
di-de-ru HT 86a.3, di-de-ro[ KN X 1504 

95a.4, 95b.4 


shows that such Mycenaean forms are but Minoan anthroponyms 
assimilated to the o-stem names, and offers conclusive evidence of the 


1 See M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 
1956); on the decipherment’s method and results one may also see a fascinating book 
for the ‘ordinary greek-less reader’ by J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B 
(Cambridge, 1958), where he also discusses the criticisms (which actually are a not 
unprecedented but always lamentable example of the academic world’s reaction against 
the epoch-making achievement of a genial outsider). 

2 Edited by G. Pugliese Carratelli, ‘‘Le iscrizioni preelleniche di Haghia Triada in 
Creta e della Grecia peninsulare,” Monumenti Antichi XL (1945), 421-610, and usually 
referred to with the abbreviation HT followed by the number under which they are 
classified in this edition; Pugliese Carratelli’s readings are sometimes corrected in his 
editio minor Le epigrafi cretesi in lineare A (Salamanca, to appear in 1960). 
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fact that, in principle, we may give the Minoan signs the values they have 
in Mycenaean whenever their form is identical in the two scripts.3 This 
leads, of course, to a merely conventional transcription. We have no 
means of ascertaining the real value of Minoan signs, and can only 
transcribe them as they appear in their adaptation to the Greek phonemic 
system. But this, however, is still a usable device, at least to the extent 
that the identification of Minoan forms is possible as they survive in 
Mycenaean and Greek onomastics and vocabulary.* Further, Minoan and 
Mycenaean are languages whose documents, at least on the soil of Crete, 
belong to practically the same age and the same geographical environ- 
ment, and reflect a substantially similar economic background, with 
scripts and book-keeping practices that are essentially related. The method 
of parallel texts, then, is likely to lead to positive results.5 


§2. On July 9, 1956, the Swedish archaeologist Arne Furumark of 
Uppsala University, one of the first to recognize the fundamental correct- 
ness of Ventris’ interpretation and to follow his path, gave an account of 
his studies on Linear A tablets in a lecture delivered to the Archdologische 
Gesellschaft in Berlin. He then distributed among his colleagues the 
mimeographed text of his lecture, with this forewarning: “Ich bitte die 


3 G. Pugliese Carratelli, “‘La decifrazione dei testi micenei e il problema della lineare 
A,” Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene XXX-XXXII (1955), 7-21. Equations 
of this description, of course, are conclusive only in so far as they are formally perfect 
and the Mycenaean term of comparison appears to be non-Greek. Besides, they must 
conform to certain assimilation patterns which are discernible; e.g. I think it likely 
that final -o of Minoan names (a rare ending indeed) is rendered in Mycenaean by 6 
(either stressed or unstressed) or by stressed 6: Min. i-to> Myc. i-to=IJtdn, Min. 
pa-i-to > Myc. pa-i-to=Phaistos. 

4 On the phonemic system of Minoan cp. L. R. Palmer, “Observations on the 
Linear B Tablets from Mycenae,” Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the 
University of London II (1955), 42. I do not think, however, that Minoan ‘may perhaps 
have resembled the Polynesian type, consisting mainly of open syllables, final 
consonants being either absent or at least not significant, after the pattern of hula hula 
or kia ora, rather than that of kndps or Sphinx’ (Ventris-Chadwick, op. cit., p. 69). 
The same form pa-i-to for Phaistés both in Mycenaean and Minoan simply means that 
Linear A and Linear B had the same spelling conventions because Minoans, whether 
writing their own language or adapting their script to a foreign tongue, could not 
distinguish the isolated phoneme and were able to analyse the word only in syllables, 
which they constantly heard as open syllables; this is a state of affairs one can observe 
also in some present-day writings, see e.g. J. Friedrich, “Noch eine moderne Parallele 
zu den alten Schrifterfindungen,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen 
Gesellschaft VC (1941), 374ff., especially p. 399, and cp. Friedrich, “Zur schrift- 
geschichtlichen Wertung der kretischen Linearschrift B,”” Minos IV (1956), 8ff. 

5 On the method of parallel texts see my paper “Il minoico é indoeuropeo?” La 
Parola del Passato XIV (1959), 106-116. 
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Empfinger dies als eine vorldufige Mitteilung zu betrachten. Das 
Manuskript wurde in grosser Eile zusammengeschrieben, und ich 
bin mir bewusst, dass es einige Ungenauigkeiten in Zahlenangaben 
u. a. m. enthalt. Eine vollstandigere Darstellung des Themas wird 
demnachst im Jahrbuch des [Deutschen Archidologischen] Instituts 
erscheinen’’.® 

In 1957, the American Orientalist Cyrus H. Gordon of Brandeis 
University startled specialist and layman alike by relating the language of 
Linear A to Semitic.’ Though other scholars have devoted their investiga- 
tions to Minoan since Ventris’ achievement (e.g. Meriggi, Pugliese 
Carratelli, Goold, and Pope),* Furumark and Gordon alone have attracted 
general attention because they are the sole scholars whose results imply a 
general treatment and solution of the Linear A problem. 

I do not intend to examine here all the results that these two scholars 
claim to have attained. After all, this would be unfair to them, since 
neither has published thus far an exact and complete account of his own 
research. Furumark has privately circulated, as an act of courtesy that 
deserves the warmest appreciation of the recipients, a rather casual copy 
ofa preliminary report. Gordon has simply anticipated details of an investi- 
gation which must naturally cover the whole of the Hagia Triada texts; he 
has announced that he has a volume in preparation.? Under such circum- 
stances, however, one can already say that Furumark’s report is in itself 
an important contribution to the interpretation of Minoan, and in fact 
specialists have already accepted some of his results. It is far more difficult 
to assess the significance of Gordon’s research because no general account, 
however preliminary, is yet at hand, but I think that even the sharpest 
critic cannot deny its positive aspects, e.g. the fact that it has shown the 
importance of the problem of Semitic words in Minoan (whether they be 
Joan-words or otherwise) and has contributed to its clarification. Above all, 
I feel we are all indebted to Gordon for having brought to the fore the 
Minoan problem, somewhat overshadowed by the brilliancy of Ventris’ 
solution of the Mycenaean riddle. Whatever new forces will join in a task 
which needs the codperative effort of as many scholars as possible, they 


© A. Furumark, Linear A und die altkretische Sprache. Entzifferung und Deutung 
(Berlin, 1956), I. Text, II. Abbildungen. 
C. H. Gordon, “Notes on Minoan Linear A,” Antiquity XXXI (1957), 123-130, 
and ““Akkadian Tablets in Minoan Dress,” ibid., 237-240. 
8 Readers will find an exhaustive bibliography in Minos V (1957),99-102 and 211-212, 
and VI (1958), 67. 
9 C. H. Gordon, ‘“‘Minoan Linear A,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies XVII (1958) 


246, footnote 5: ‘I plan to cover such matters adequatelyin a volume now in prepara- 
tion.’ 
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will turn to Minoan largely because of the interest, no matter how 
enthusiastic or skeptical, Gordon has aroused. 

Here, I would simply stress that laymen!® seem to have paid little 
attention to the circumstances under which the studies of Furumark and 
Gordon are known thus far, and tend to regard as a definite statement of 
fact what is but an advance announcement. The following remarks are 
intended to demonstrate the tentative character of these studies and to 
warn against their premature use as a soundly established basis for further 
theorizing. 


§3. Let us consider the tablet HT 86a, whose continuous text, divided 
into two sections by a horizontal line, I transcribe hereunder, arranged so 
as to show its structure: 





a-ka-ru + ku-ni-su WHEATa QT 20 
Sa-ru 20 
di-de-ru 20 
qa-ra-wa 10 
a-du - da-me WHEATa 20 
mi-nu-te 20 


I transcribe by WHEATa the ligature of the ideogram WHEAT with a 
smaller sign. This WHEATa is a specification of the Minoan ideogram 
WHEAT, whose meaning is established on the basis of its formal corre- 
spondence to the Mycenaean sign indicating a commodity of the staple 
cereal grains which may be conventionally translated WHEAT !! (readers 
familiar with Mycenaean texts will note that Minoans do not repeat the 
ideogram in each entry before the amount recorded, as is the rule in 
Mycenaean book-keeping).!2 In the Mycenaean tablets WHEAT is 
measured in various amounts by means of different measures, the smallest 
of which, in the E- series of tablets, is QT 1 (2 litres).!3 QT, an abbreviation 
for QUARTER, is a conventional transcription for the Mycenaean 


10 By laymen may I mean all those who have no real first-hand acquaintance with 
Linear A tablets, viz. not only specialists in linguistics, archaeology, and related fields 
who have never studied ex professo the Cretan texts, but also those specialists of 
Mycenaean who are not familiar with the Hagia Triada inscriptions. 

11 Ventris—Chadwick, op. cif., pp. 35 and 232. 

12 The different Mycenaean practice might have its origin in the fact that the first 
Minoan scribes who adapted their writing to a foreign tongue (probably as well as their 
first Mycenaean pupils) found it convenient for the sake of quick reckoning to depend 
on self-explanatory ideograms more than on entries written in a comparatively un- 
familiar language (or, as far as the first Mycenaean scribes are concerned, in a compara- 
tively unfamiliar script). 

13 Ventris-Chadwick, op. cit., p. 232. 
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metrical symbol which, whatever the respective values may be, is in direct 
connection with the Minoan sign appearing on this tablet between 
WHEATa and the amount in the first section, and which, then, may be 
conveniently transcribed as QT.!4 One will bear in mind that such tran- 
scriptions are purely conventional and, in this particular case, have no 
bearing on the interpretation of the text. 

Here, at any rate, stocks of WHEATa are recorded. Each section 
consists of an introductory word (a-ka-ru and a-du) and a list of proper 
names, one for each amount of goods recorded. The anthroponymic 
character of the list is proved by the comparison with Knossian forms 
which are but indigenous personal names adapted to the patterns of 
Mycenaean onomastics: beside the correspondence between Min. di-de-ru 
and Myc. di-de-ro[ already seen (§1), one will notice that Min. ga-ra2-wa 
reappears in Mycenaean as qa-ra)-wo KN C 50a.1 and b.1.15 

It cannot be ascertained what kind of transaction HT 86a records. It 
may be a consignment of WHEATa to (or by) several individuals by (or 
respectively to) the two other parties a-ka-ru and a-du, or it may indicate, 
more schematically than do the Mycenaean records, two tenants a-ka-ru 
and a-du who hold a lease from the plot of various people, as is the case 
with Pylian land-tenure formulae like PY Ea 825 ta-ra-ma-ta | e-ke o-na-to 
pa-ro ko-do ‘po-me-ne’ WHEAT DRY MEASURE 1 “‘Thalamatas holds 
a lease from ?Koldos the shepherd: 12 litres wheat’’.!© Other kinds of 
transaction may also be thought of. The Minoan tablets often fail to con- 
tain an explicit indication of this important detail because it was implied 
by their very position in the archives room, i.e. by the filing system.!7 


§4. Furumark'!® offers an entirely different explanation of the structure 
of HT 86a. He arranges the text in the following way, inadvertently leaving 
out ga-ra>-wa 10 (which, however, does not affect the interpretation): 


a-ka-ru + ku-ni-su WHEATa QT 20 
Sa-ru 20 
di-de-ru 20 
a-du - da-me WHEATa 20 
mi-nu-te 20 


14 EF. L. Bennett-J. Chadwick—M. Ventris, The Knossos Tablets (London 1956), p. iii. 

15 As we shall see from HT 95a-b ($6), written by a different hand, a variant of 
9a-ra2-wa is ge-ra2-u (a/e can be noticed also in other instances, e.g. di-ra-di-na/di-re-di-na, 
na-da-re/ne-da-re). 

16 Ventris—Chadwick, op. cit., p. 240. 

17 For Linear B see J. Chadwick, ’ The Mycenaean Filing System,” Bulletin of the 
Institute of Classical Studies of the University of London V (1958), 1ff. 

18 Op. cit., I, p. 21, and II, tables 13 and 16-19. 
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and interprets as follows: 


a-ka-ru ku-ni-su WHEATa QT 20 
‘‘sure place name” “specification of WHEAT, perhaps 

quality of grain” 
Sa-ru 20 
“sure personal name” 
di-de-ru 20 
“‘sure personal name”’ 
a-du da-me WHEATa 20 
“‘sure place name” “commodity” 
mi-nu-te 20 


**place name’”’ 


The last entry of the first section, which the mimeographed copy omits, 
according to Furumark would be: 


qa-ra-wa 10 
“sure personal name” 


Such an interpretation is, in itself, quite possible, though the mixture of 
personal and place names does not look obvious. 


§5. Other scholars have quickly drawn from Furumark’s interpretation 
conclusions of undeniable brilliancy. For example, Pope has seen in 
ku-ni-su one of the most probable Semitic words to be found in Minoan 
texts: ““Furumark, in his excellent study of Linear A, argued that kunisu 
must mean some type of corn. The argument is entirely on internal 
evidence. It is extremely tempting to compare the frequent Babylonian 
kunasu, which means a species of wheat or emmer.”!9 And Gordon now 
states: “‘Among the Sumero-Akkadian readings that I had collected but 
refrained from publishing because of doubts, is Au-ni-su=kunésu ‘emmer 
(wheat)’. But on learning that A. Furumark had on independent grounds 
concluded that ku-ni-su designates a grain, my doubts have been dis- 
pelled.”’2° 


§6. Let us now consider the text HT 95. I enclose in double brackets 
the text of HT 149=113 bis, which Bennett?! recognized to be the missing 
upper corner of HT 95, so that the reader may clearly distinguish the state 
of tablet HT 95 before and after Bennett’s join. 


19 M. Pope, ““On the Language of Linear A,”’ Minos VI (1958), 21. 

20 C. H. Gordon, art. cit., Journal of Near Eastern Studies, p. 247, whence I gather 
that Gordon has no direct knowledge of Furumark’s research (cp. also our footnote 34). 

21 First announced at the Minoan Linear B Seminar of the Institute of Classical 
Studies, University of London, on May 28th, 1958 (see Minutes, p. 153). 
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HT95a HT 95b 

da-du-ma|-ta - WHEAT]] [[a-lldu - 

da-me 10 Sa-ru 10. J 
mi\|-nu-te 10), da-me 10 
Sa-ru 20 mi-nu-te 10 
ku-ni-su 10 ku-ni-su 10 
di-de-ru 10 di-de-ru 10 
qe-raz-u 7 qe-raz-u 10 


The different quantities imply two separate transactions of the same 
description and in the same commodity WHEAT. Parties to the trans- 
actions are, on one side, the same subjects that appeared in HT 86a; on 
the other side, in lieu of the introductory groups a-ka-ru and a-du of 
HT 86a we now have da-du-ma-ta and a-du, the latter ostensibly to be so 
restored even before Bennett’s join. Here, too, we have the same structure 
of HT 86a as set forth in §3: 


introductory group - personal name amount 
personal name amount 


and so on. The only difference consists in the fact that in HT 86a the 
commodity is indicated before the first amount of each section, while in 
HT 95 it is recorded once for all after the first introductory group. Besides, 
HT 86a indicates the metrical sign QT, while HT 95 has no symbol of 
measure; the same happens in the Mycenaean tablets, where the primary 
unit of measurement has no distinguishing symbol, while its fractions have, 
so that numbers directly following WHEAT apply to the largest unit.22 


§7. Let us now see whether Furumark’s interpretation of HT 86a still 
holds in the case of HT 95a—b. Furumark’s arrangement of the text, as it 
was known before Bennett’s join, is as follows :23 


HT 95a 

da-du-ma[ 

“place name or vocabulary word” 

.Jda-me +: mi-nu-te . Sa-ru : ku-ni-su 10 

“personal “place name” “sure personal “specification of WHEAT, 
name” name” perhaps quality of grain” 

di-de-ru ge-rap-u 7 

“sure personal name” “specification of WHEAT, 


perhaps quality of grain” 


22 Ventris—Chadwick, op. cit., p. 55. 

23 Op. cit., Il table 13 (for the sake of uniformity I always transcribe by du the sign 
to which Furumark gives the value da2, since the problem of its syllabic value is 
irrelevant for our purpose). 
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HT 95b 
[..]du 
“‘place name or vocabulary word” 
Sa-ru -  [..Jda-me_ - mi-nu-te : ku-ni-su 10 
“sure “personal “place name” see zbove 
personal name” 
name” 
di-de-ru . qe-raz-u 10 
“sure personal name” see above 


Pugliese Carratelli’s photograph of both sides of the tablet?* is very 
clear and even a cursory examination shows that Furumark’s tran- 
scription is not consistent with the original. First of all, the word divider 
between [..]du and sa-ru in HT 95b.1 is a small punct, while the numeral 
10 is indicated by a deeply-incised punct which is almost a dash (and the 
same now occurs in HT 95a.1 after Bennett’s join). Wherever our tran- 
scription in §6 reads /0 there is a numeral, not a word divider. Secondly, 
the two points after sa-ru in HT 95a are the numeral 20, as it appears in 
so many other Hagia Triada tablets, not a colon as Furumark seems to 
assume (a punctuation mark which should be expected also in HT 95b 
after mi-nu-te, where it does not appear, and which at any rate would 
find no parallel in any other Hagia Triada text).?5 

Besides, once Furumark has interpreted da-me of HT 86a as a com- 
modity (§4) he is compelled to surmise that since Jda-me of HT 95 is ina 
list of proper names it must be different from da-me of HT 86a, and 
therefore regards it as the fragment of a group of more than two syllabic 
signs. This was ruled out from the very beginning by the fact that HT 86a 
and HT 95 clearly record the same set of individuals (as is now confirmed 
by Bennett’s restoration of the entire tablet). Last but not least, the sequence 
“sure personal name” “personal name” “‘place name” “‘commodity” in 
HT 95b is quite plausible, but the different order of the very same groups 
in HT 95a without any apparent change of inflection raises the gravest 
suspicions against Furumark’s interpretation, and definitely points at 
words of the same category (all place names, or all personal names, or all 
vocabulary words). 

These, I think, were the points of Furumark’s interpretation that anyone 
should have questioned before accepting it as a basis for further specula- 


24 Pugliese Carratelli, ‘“‘Le iscrizioni”’ cit., plate xii (notice that the sides are numbered 
in their correct order in the drawings of col. 449-450 fig. 28-29, so that in plate xii HT 
95b actually is the obverse and 95a the reverse). 

25 For the numeral signs of Linear A see the example given in Ventris-Chadwick, 
op. cit., p. 36. 
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tion, and thus attributing to this and many other of Furumark’s inter- 
pretations a character of definitiveness and cogency that the Swedish 
scholar had expressly disclaimed. Now that Bennett’s join has revealed a 
commodity ideogram for both sides of HT 95 in the introductory formula 
da-du-ma-ta WHEAT and eliminated the distinction ad hoc between [..] 
du and a-du by restoring a-du also to HT 95, Furumark’s interpretation 
is no longer tenable. 

I shall notice en passant that S. Davis (in The Language of the Linear A 
Script of Minoan Crete and Its Morphology, a mimeographed paper privately 
circulated through the courtesy of the Mycenaean Seminar of the Institute 
of Classical Studies of the University of London in January of 1959) also 
deals with HT 95 as one of the tablets ‘from which the conclusion is 
drawn that the language of Linear A is Semitic” and more precisely Akka- 
dian, not only at Hagia Triada as Gordon cautiously supposes, but all 
over Crete. Most unfortunately, he is not only unaware of Bennett's 
join but has not paid due attention to clear photographs and drawings of 
the text provded by Pugliese Carratelli’s edition, so that he reads at the 
beginning of HT 95a 


a-du ma 
da-me 10 


which a cursory glance at the photograph makes untenable. 


§8. Reverting to HT 86a (§3), let us now consider a-ka-ru and a-du, 
which we left uninterpreted. The group a-du occurs in several texts (all 
found in the village repository)?° but never in a position that clarifies its 
nature. The group a-ka-ru, which is homogeneous with a-du in HT 86a, 
in HT 2 


a-ka-ru OIL+U[ ] OIL+A 1/7? OIL+E 3 
ki-re-ta-na OIL+U 50? OIL+A 47 


is homogeneous with ki-re-ta-na, and therefore ki-re-ta-na, a-du, and a-ka- 
ru all belong to the same category: either they are all vocabulary words of 
one semantic area, or are all proper names (incidentally, I wonder how 
Semitists, who see in ki-re-ta-na the name of a population, could resist 
the temptation to interpret a-ka-ru as Askdlén, Akkadian ASqaliina). Now 
ki-re-ta-na, in turn, occurs in HT 8a.5, 108.1 and 120.4—5. Precisely this 
last tablet, in a list where Gordon and others read pa-i-to ‘‘Phaistos,” 


26 HT 85a.1, 88.1 (not a-pu as read by Gordon, Antiquity XXXI, 126, §8), 92.1, 99.1 
and 133.1. 
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misinterpreting a fractional sign as the syllable pa,?’ shows that ki-re-ta-na 
is a personal name. The text of HT 120 reads as follows: 


da-qe-ra + da-me WHEATa QT 74 WHEAT5b 62 FRa FRb 
da-u-L120-no WHEAT®5 20 
ki-re-ta-na WHEATa 60 WHEAT5b 48 FRb 
i-to 3 FRe 


By WHEATa (cp. §3) and WHEAThH I transcribe different ideographic 
specifications of WHEAT, and by FRa FRb FRc I conventionally indicate 
three distinct fractional signs. In the last entry, at the right-hand lower 
corner of the tablet, the commodity sign is omitted after i-to, either 
inadvertently or for lack of space. The group da-ge-ra is the introductory 
group (as at the beginning of the fragment HT 157 and at the beginning 
of a paragraph in HT 6a.6) and, incidentally, I see no chance for it to be 
an Akkadian pot name.?® 

In the list that follows da-ge-ra we already know from HT 86a and 95 
that da-me is a personal name, and therefore we may expect that the other 
sign groups, too, are anthroponymic. And, as a matter of fact, we find 
that the last of them, i-to, is a masculine personal name in the Knossos 
tablet KN As 1519.829 (cp. perhaps Jténé Lyktos’ daughter and wife of 
Minos). Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that a-ka-ru and a-du also 
are masculine personal names of parties to the transactions discussed here. 

The two tablets dealt with here (which incidentally provide one of the 
simplest hermeneutical problems confronting the student of Linear A) 
contain, then, only personal names and are to be interpreted as set forth 
in §$3 and 6. Furumark’s investigation of Minoan texts is deeply impressive 
because it is (in the words of G. P. Goold at the 89th Annual Meeting of 
the American Philological Association) ‘a systematic attempt at a rigidly 
internal analysis, on the model of Ventris’ work’. This does not mean, 
however, that all its results are correct, though many people seem to be 


27 The reading pa-i-to is a brilliant achievement of P. Meriggi, Primi elementi di 
minoico A (Salamanca, 1956), p. 9, for HT 97a; in HT 120, however, the sign pa of the 
last line is not the first syllable of pa-i-to but a fractional number (formally identical 
with the phonetic sign pa) which also occurs in the third line, and the last name reads 
not pa-i-to but i-to (on which see §8). 

28 As assumed by Pope in a paper read on Oct. 30th, 1957, at the Minoan Linear B 
Seminar of the Institute of Classical Studies, University of London (see Minutes p. 120); 
cp. Gordon, art. cit., Journal of Near Eastern Studies XVIII (1958) 253, footnote 33. 

29 The same tablet lists other indigenous names like pa-ja-ro (see §1) and ki-ke-ro, 
which find no correspondence in Greek onomastics and have the same phonological 
structure as the indigenous anthroponym di-de-ro (see §1) and Aegean words like 
sisaron, 
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under that false impression and therefore take Furumark’s work as a 
safe basis for further speculation, without checking on the touchstone of 
the tablets themselves. 


§9. I think the one example discussed here is sufficient to substantiate 
the reservations set forth in §2. Any conclusion which implies a general 
solution of the Minoan problem can be drawn only from an investigation 
covering the whole of the epigraphic material (and, of course, based on a 
careful examination of the originals or at least of their photographs). A 
global solution does not necessarily have to be a total solution (not even 
Ventris’ was in its first stage): many a detail may remain obscure, but 
whatever interpretation is offered for a linguistic element must fit all the 
texts where that element appears. Until a complete treatment of the Hagia 
Triada tablets is available for our evaluation, announcements of global 
solutions can only stir our eagerness to see the piéces justificatives. 

Until then, two facts must be borne in mind. First of all, that the Linear 
B texts show a certain number of Semitic loan-words, evidently due to 
commercial intercourse, e.g. ku-ru-so=khrusds ‘gold’ (Hebr. and Ugaritic 
harus), ki-to=khitén ‘tunic’ (Hebr. ketodnet, Ugar. ktnt, Akkad. kitintu 
‘linen dress’), ku-mi-no=kuminon ‘cumin’ (Hebr. kKammon, Ugar. kmn, 
Akkad. kamiinu), sa-sa-ma=sdsama ‘sesame seeds’ (Ugar. SSmn, Akkad. 
jammasammu), etc.>° It is a safe assumption that part, if not all, of them 
reached Mycenaean through a Minoan intermediary. As a matter of fact, 
in HT 23a.4 we read sa-sa-me, which Furumark convincingly interpreted as 
‘sesame seed’ (and according to the assimilation patterns pointed out in 
footnote 3 we know that sa-sa-me should have been brought into Mycenaean 
as *sa-sa-mo, which is just the singular of the nominative plural sa-sa-ma 
actually attested at Mycenae). Other Semitic words may be ku-mi-na- on a 
clay sealing from Hagia Triada and the ““monogram”’ sa+mu+ku (Hebr. 
and Ugar. smq-m plur. ‘raisins’) on HT 34.6,3! as well as the sign groups 
written above the pictograms of vessels in the famous tablet HT 31, which, 
since they may be pot names, provided the starting point for Gordon’s 
hypothesis: su-pu (Ugar. sp), ka-ro-pa; (Ugar. krpn), su-pa3-ra (Ugar. spl).>2 
None of these elements, however, even if the identifications are correct, 
can give us a hint as to the relationship of the Minoan language, because 
such forms may be loan-words in Minoan as they are in Mycenaean. 

30 On Semitic loan-words in Mycenaean see Ventris-Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 91, 131, 
135-136, and A. Heubeck, “‘Linear B und das agaische Substrat,”” Minos V, (1951) 58-59. 

31 See my ‘‘Note minoiche,”” Minos VI (1958), 11-13. 

32 C. H. Gordon, art. cit., Antiquity XXXI (1957), 124-125. The readings, however, 


are not all beyond question. For ka-ro-pa3 cp. also M. Cohen, Cinquante années de 
recherches (Paris, 1955), p. 155-159. 
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The second fact is that a cogent element for determining the relationship 
of a language spoken in Minoan Crete is discernible outside of Hagia 
Triada. A small votive double axe from Arkalochori bears the inscription 
i-da : ma-te, which Bufidis translates ‘Ida mater’. The offering should then 
belong to the cult of a goddess of the same name as the mountain where 
she was worshipped, a Métér Idaia. The interpretation is substantiated by 
the fact that the same grotto also yielded a votive gold plate in the shape of 
a rock, which is evidently an anathema of the same type as the classical 
models of sacred buildings that reproduce the temple of the divinity to 
whom they are dedicated.33 Nouns of relationship, generally speaking, are 
among the words least likely to be given up by a community. Moreover, 
in this inscription the word is the epithet of an indigenous goddess and 
therefore belongs to a section of the vocabulary which certainly was most 
conservative: this spelling ma-te is then a cogent piece of evidence for the 
Indo-European character of the language spoken at Arkalochori in the 
Minoan age. It is, at the same time, a complicating factor in the assessment 
of the linguistic status of the island, because it cannot be ascertained 
whether the Hagia Triada tablets are written in the same tongue or whether 
different speeches existed in pre-Mycenaean Crete (a state of affairs, then, 
which would be similar to that later depicted by Homer in the famous 
passage of the Odyssey xix, 173-177).34 

The conclusion, however, seems sufficiently clear: we do have evidence 
that an Indo-European language was spoken in pre-Mycenaean Crete, 
while, for the time being, we are still waiting the evidence for its co- 
existence with a Semitic tongue in the island. 

Universita degli Studi 

Urbino 

33 N. K. Mpouphidés, ‘“‘Kretomukenaikai epigraphai ex Arkalokhoriou,” Ar- 
khaiologiké Ephémeris 1952-1954, pp. 61ff. (pub. 1956), G. Pugliese Carratelli, ‘*Sulle 
epigrafi in Lineare A di carattere sacrale,”” Minos V (1957), 171 ff. 

34 It must be noted that this piece of evidence does not run counter to Gordon's 
theory, because he assumes that the language of Linear A is Semitic at Hagia Triada 
but not necessarily elsewhere; see Journal of Near Eastern Studies XVII (1958), 252, 
footnote 32 (where, incidentally, he attributes to Furumark an equation between Min. 
ja-sa-sa-ra and Cuneiform Hittite ishasSara§ advanced by L. R. Palmer in a paper given 
at the Philological Society, London, on May 2, 1958). Nor does Gordon maintain that 
the Akkadian character of Linear A at Hagia Triada means that the population, 
even that of the area around Hagia Triada, spoke Akkadian. In my opinion, however, 
the assumption of a Semitic ‘lingua franca’ at Hagia Triada implies that Semitic mer- 
chants lived and exerted considerable influence in the area, which in turn would make it 
likely that the Italian excavators should find there some clear archaeological evidence 
of the existence of such a Semitic commercial colony. So far, however, no conclusive 
evidence of this kind seems to be available. 
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CHARLES A. FERGUSON 


Diglossia ' 


In many speech communities two or more varieties of the same language? 
are used by some speakers under different conditions. Perhaps the most 
familiar example is the standard language and regional dialect as used, say, 
in Italian or Persian, where many speakers speak their local dialect at home 
or among family or friends of the same dialect area but use the standard 
language in communicating with speakers of other dialects or on public 
occasions. There are, however, other, quite different examples of the use of 
two varieties of a language in the same speech community. In Baghdad the 
Christian Arabs speak a “Christian Arabic” dialect when talking among 
themselves but speak the general Baghdad dialect, ‘‘Muslim Arabic,” when 
talking in a mixed group. In recent years there has been a renewed interest 
in studying the development and characteristics of standardized languages,° 
and it is in following this line of interest that the present study seeks to 
examine carefully one particular kind of standardization where two 
varieties of a language exist side by side throughout the community, with 
each having a definite role to play. The term “diglossia’ is introduced here, 
modeled on the French diglossie, which has been applied to this situation, 


1 A preliminary version of this study, with the title “Classical or Colloquial—One 
Standard or Two,” was prepared for presentation at the symposium on Urbanization 
and Standard Languages—Facts and Attitudes, held at the meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in November, 1958, in Washington, D.C. The preliminary 
version was read by a number of people, and various modifications were made on the 
basis of comments by H. Blanc, J. J. Gumperz, B. Halpern, M. Perlmann, R. L. Ward, 
and U. Weinreich. 

2 The terms ‘language’, ‘dialect’, and ‘variety’ are used here without precise definition. 
It is hoped that they occur sufficiently in accordance with established usage to be 
unambiguous for the present purpose. The term ‘superposed variety’ is also used here 
without definition; it means that the variety in question is not the primary, “native” 
variety for the speakers in question but may be learned in addition to this. Finally, no 
attempt is made in this paper to examine the analogous situation where two distinct 
(related or unrelated) languages are used side by side throughout a speech community, 
each with a clearly defined role. 

3 Cf. especially H. Kloss, Die Entwicklung neuer germanischer Kultursprachen von 
1800 bis 1950 (Munich, 1952), with its valuable introduction on standardization in 
general. 
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since there seems to be no word in regular use for this in English; other 
languages of Europe generally use the word for ‘bilingualism’ in this 
special sense as well. 


It is likely that this particular situation in speech communities is very 
widespread, although it is rarely mentioned, let alone satisfactorily 
described. A full explanation of it can be of considerable help in dealing 
with problems in linguistic description, in historical linguistics, and in 
language typology. The present study should be regarded as preliminary in 
that much more assembling of descriptive and historical data is required; 
its purpose is to characterize diglossia by picking out four speech com- 
munities and their languages (hereafter called the defining languages) 
which clearly belong in this category, and describing features shared by 
them which seem relevant to the classification. The defining languages 
selected are Arabic, Modern Greek, Swiss German, Haitian Creole.* 

Before proceeding to the description it must be pointed out that diglossia 
is not assumed to be a stage which occurs always and only at a certain 


4 The judgments of this paper are based primarily on the author’s personal 
experience, but documentation for the four defining languages is available, and the 
following references may be consulted for further details. Most of the studies listed here 
take a strong stand in favor of greater use of the more colloquial variety since it is 
generally writers of this opinion who want to describe the facts. This bias can, however, 
be ignored by the reader who simply wants to discover the basic facts of the situation. 

MopERN Greek: H. Pernot, Grammaire grecque moderne (Paris, 1898), Introduction, 
pp. vii-xxxi; K. Krumbacher, Das Problem der modernen griechischen Schriftsprache 
(Munich, 1902); G. N. Hatzidakis, Die Sprachfrage in Griechenland (Athens, 1905); 
J. Psichari, ‘Un Pays qui ne veut pas sa langue,” Mercure de France, October 1, 1928, 
63-121; repr. in J. Psichari, Quelque travaux ..., 1, pp. 1283-1337 (Paris, 1930); 
A. Steinmetz, “Schrift und Volksprache in Griechenland,” Deutsche Akademie 
(Munich), Mitteilungen. 1936, pp. 370-379. 

Swiss GERMAN: O. von Greyerz, Sprache, Dichtung, Heimat (Berne, 1933): “Vom 
Wert und Wesen unserer Mundart,” pp. 226-247; A. Senn, “Das Verhaltnis von 
Mundart und Schriftsprache in der deutschen Schweiz,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology XXXIV (1935), 42-58; K. Schmid, “Fiir unser Schweizerdeutsch,” in Die 
Schweiz: ein nationales Jahrbuch 1936 (Basle, 1935), pp. 65-79; H. Kloss, Entwicklung 
(cf. fn. 3), pp. 126-138. 

ARABIC: W. Margais, three articles in L’ Enseignement public XCVII (1930), 401-409; 
CV (1931), 20-39, 120-133; J. Lecerf, Littérature dialectale et renaissance arabe moderne 
(Damascus, 1932-33), pp. 1-14; Majallat al-majma‘ al-‘ilmi al-‘arabi (Dimashq), 
Vol. 32:1: “Adad xdass bilmu’tamar al-’awwal lilmajdmi¢ al-lugawiyyah al-cilmiyyah al- 
‘arabiyyah (Damascus, January, 1957); S. J. Al-Toma, ‘The Teaching of Classical 
Arabic to Speakers of the Colloquial in Iraq: a Study of the Problem of Linguistic 
Duality .. .”’ (Harvard Univ. D.Ed. thesis, 1957); A. Chejne, “The Role of Arabic in 
Present-Day Arab Society,” The Islamic Literature X (1958), no. 4 (April), 15-54. 

HAITIAN CREOLE: S. Comhaire-Sylvain, Le Créole haitien (Wetteren and Port-au- 
Prince, 1936); R. A. Hall, Jr., Haitian Creole (Menasha, Wisc., 1953). 
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point in some kind of evolution, e.g. in the standardization process. 
Diglossia may develop from various origins and eventuate in different 
language situations. Of the four defining languages, Arabic diglossia seems 
to reach as far back as our knowledge of Arabic goes, and the superposed 
‘Classical’ language has remained relatively stable, while Greek diglossia 
has roots going back many centuries, but it became fully developed only 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century with the renaissance of Greek 
literature and the creation of a literary language based in large part on 
previous forms of literary Greek. Swiss German diglossia developed as a 
result of long religious and political isolation from the centers of German 
linguistic standardization, while Haitian Creole arose from a creolization 
of a pidgin French, with standard French later coming to play the role of 
the superposed variety. Some speculation on the possibilities of develop- 
ment will, however, be given at the end of the paper. 

For convenience of reference the superposed variety in diglossia will be 
called the H (‘high’) variety or simply H, and the regional dialects will be 
called L (‘low’) varieties or, collectively, simply L. All the defining 
languages have names for H and L, and these are listed in the accompany- 
ing table. 


H is called L is called 
Arabic Classical (=H) ’al-fusha ’al-cammiyyah, 
*ad-darij 
Egyptian (=L) *il-fasih, ’in-nahawi *il-Cammiyya 
Sw. German Stand. German (=H) _ Schriftsprache Hoochiiiiitsch 
Swiss (=L) [Schweizer] Dialekt, Schwyzertiiiitsch 
Schweizerdeutsch 
H. Creole French (=H) frangais créole haitien 
Greek H and L katharévusa dhimotiki 


It is instructive to note the problems involved in citing words of these 
languages in a consistent and accurate manner. First, should the words be 
listed in their H form or in their L form, or in both? Second, if words are 
cited in their L form, what kind of L should be chosen? In Greek and in 
Haitian Creole, it seems clear that the ordinary conversational language 
of the educated people of Athens and Port-au-Prince respectively should 
be selected. For Arabic and for Swiss German the choice must be 
arbitrary, and the ordinary conversational language of educated people of 
Cairo and of Ziirich city will be used here. Third, what kind of spelling 
should be used to represent L? Since there is in no case a generally 
accepted orthography for L, some kind of phonemic or quasi-phonemic 
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transcription would seem appropriate. The following choices were made. 
For Haitian Creole, the McConnell-Laubach spelling was selected,5 since 
it is approximately phonemic and is typographically simple. For Greek, 
the transcription was adopted from the manual Spoken Greek,® since this is 
intended to be phonemic; a transliteration of the Greek spelling seems less 
satisfactory not only because the spelling is variable but also because it is 
highly etymologizing in nature and quite unphonemic. For Swiss German. 
the spelling backed by Dieth,’? which, though it fails to indicate all the 
phonemic contrasts and in some cases may indicate allophones, is fairly 
consistent and seems to be a sensible systematization, without serious 
modification, of the spelling conventions most generally used in writing 
Swiss German dialect material. Arabic, like Greek, uses a non-Roman 
alphabet, but transliteration is even less feasible than for Greek, partly 
again because of the variability of the spelling, but even more because in 
writing Egyptian colloquial Arabic many vowels are not indicated at all 
and others are often indicated ambiguously; the transcription chosen here 
sticks closely to the traditional systems of Semitists, being a modification 
for Egyptian of the scheme used by Al-Toma.® 

The fourth problem is how to represent H. For Swiss German and 
Haitian Creole standard German and French orthography respectively 
can be used even though this hides certain resemblances between the 
sounds of H and L in both cases. For Greek either the usual spelling in 
Greek letters could be used or a transliteration, but since a knowledge of 
Modern Greek pronunciation is less widespread than a knowledge of 
German and French pronunciation, the masking effect of the orthography 
is more serious in the Greek case, and we use the phonemic transcription 
instead. Arabic is the most serious problem. The two most obvious 
choices are (1) a transliteration of Arabic spelling (with the unwritten 
vowels supplied by the transcriber) or (2) a phonemic transcription of the 
Arabic as it would be read by a speaker of Cairo Arabic. Solution (1) has 
been adopted, again in accordance with Al-Toma’s procedure. 


1. Function. One of the most important features of diglossia is the 
specialization of function for H and L. In one set of situations only H is 
appropriate and in another only L, with the two sets overlapping only very 
slightly. As an illustration, a sample listing of possible situations is given, 
with indication of the variety normally used: 


5 Cf. H. O. McConnell and E. Swan, You Can Learn Creole (Port-au-Prince, 1945). 
6 H. and R. Kahane and R. L. Ward, Spoken Greek (Washington, 1945). 

7 E. Dieth, Schwyzertiitschi Dialaktschrift (Ziirich, 1938). 

8S. J. Al-Toma, op. cit. 
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H L 
Sermon in church or mosque x 
Instructions to servants, waiters, workmen, clerks Xx 
Personal letter Xx 
Speech in parliament, political speech 
University lecture 
Conversation with family, friends, colleagues x 
News broadcast x 
Radio “soap opera” x 
Newspaper editorial, news story, caption on picture x 
Caption on political cartoon x 
Poetry x 
Folk literature x 


The importance of using the right variety in the right situation can 
hardly be overestimated. An outsider who learns to speak fluent, accurate 
L and then uses it in a formal speech is an object of ridicule. A member of 
the speech community who uses H in a purely conversational situation or 
in an informal activity like shopping is equally an object of ridicule. In all 
the defining languages it is typical behavior to have someone read aloud 
from a newspaper written in H and then proceed to discuss the contents in 
L. In all the defining languages it is typical behavior to listen to a formal 
speech in H and then discuss it, often with the speaker himself, in L.9 

The last two situations on the list call for comment. In all the defining 
languages some poetry is composed in L, and a small handful of poets 
compose in both, but the status of the two kinds of poetry is very different, 
and for the speech community as a whole it is only the poetry in H that 
is felt to be “‘real’’ poetry.!° On the other hand, in every one of the defining 
languages certain proverbs, politeness formulas, and the like are in H even 
when cited in ordinary conversation by illiterates. It has been estimated that 
as much as one-fifth of the proverbs in the active repertory of Arab 
villagers are in H.?! 


2. Prestige. In all the defining languages the speakers regard H as 
superior to L in a number of respects. Sometimes the feeling is so strong 


9 The situation in formal education is often more complicated than is indicated here. 
In the Arab world, for example, formal university lectures are given in H, but drills, 
explanation, and section meetings may be in large part conducted in L, especially in the 
natural sciences as opposed to the humanities. Although the teachers’ use of L in 
secondary schools is forbidden by law in some Arab countries, often a considerable 
part of the teacher’s time is taken up with explaining in L the meaning of material in 
H which has been presented in books or lectures. 

10 Modern Greek does not quite fit this description. Poetry in L is the major pro- 
duction and H verse is generally felt to be artificial. 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society LXXV (1955), 124f. 
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that H alone is regarded as real and L is reported “not to exist.”’ Speakers 
of Arabic, for example, may say (in L) that so-and-so doesn’t know 
Arabic. This normally means he doesn’t know H, although he may be a 
fluent, effective speaker of L. If a non-speaker of Arabic asks an educated 
Arab for help in learning to speak Arabic the Arab will normally try to 
teach him H forms, insisting that these are the only ones to use. Very 
often, educated Arabs will maintain that they never use L at all, in spite of 
the fact that direct observation shows that they use it constantly in all 
ordinary conversation. Similarly, educated speakers of Haitian Creole 
frequently deny its existence, insisting that they always speak French. This 
attitude cannot be called a deliberate attempt to deceive the questioner, but 
seems almost a self-deception. When the speaker in question is replying in 
good faith, it is often possible to break through these attitudes by asking 
such questions as what kind of language he uses in speaking to his 
children, to servants, or to his mother. The very revealing reply is usually 
something like: “‘Oh, but they wouldn’t understand [the H form, whatever 
it is called].” 

Even where the feeling of the reality and superiority of H is not so 
strong, there is usually a belief that H is somehow more beautiful, more 
logical, better able to express important thoughts, and the like. And this 
belief is held also by speakers whose command of H is quite limited. To 
those Americans who would like to evaluate speech in terms of effectiveness 
of communication it comes as a shock to discover that many speakers of a 
language involved in diglossia characteristically prefer to hear a political 
speech or 2n expository lecture or a recitation of poetry in H even though 
it may be less intelligible to them than it would be in L. 

In some cases the superiority of H is connected with religion. In Greek 
the language of the New Testament is felt to be essentially the same as the 
katharévusa, and the appearance of a translation of the New Testament in 
dhimotiki was the occasion for serious rioting in Greece in 1903. Speakers 
of Haitian Creole are generally accustomed to a French version of the 
Bible, and even when the Church uses Creole for catechisms, and the like, 
it resorts to a highly Gallicized spelling. For Arabic, H is the language of 
the Qur’an and as such is widely believed to constitute the actual words of 
God and even to be outside the limits of space and time, i.e. to have 
existed “‘before’’ time began with the creation of the world. 


3. Literary heritage. In every one of the defining languages there is a 





sizable body of written literature in H which is held in high esteem by the | 


speech community, and contemporary literary production in H by members 
of the community is felt to be part of this otherwise existing literature. 
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The body of literature may either have been produced long ago in the past 
history of the community or be in continuous production in another speech 
community in which H serves as the standard variety of the language. 
When the body of literature represents a long time span (as in Arabic or 
Greek) contemporary writers—and readers—tend to regard it as a 
legitimate practice to utilize words, phrases, or constructions which may 
have been current only at one period of the literary history and are not in 
widespread use at the present time. Thus it may be good journalistic usage 
in writing editorials, or good literary taste in composing poetry, to employ 
a complicated Classical Greek participial construction or a rare twelfth- 
century Arabic expression which it can be assumed the average educated 
reader will not understand without research on his part. One effect of 
such usage is appreciation on the part of some readers: ‘‘So-and-so really 
knows his Greek [or Arabic], or ““So-and-so’s editorial today, or latest 
poem, is very good Greek [or Arabic].” 


4. Acquisition. Among speakers of the four defining languages adults 
invariably use L in speaking to children and children use L in speaking to 
one another. As a result, L is invariably learned by children in what may 
be regarded as the “‘normal’’ way of learning one’s mother tongue. H may be 
heard by children from time to time, but the actual learning of H is chiefly 
accomplished by the means of formal education, whether this be tradi- 
tional Qur’anic schools, modern government schools, or private tutors. 

This difference in method of acquisition is very important. The speaker 
isat home in L to a degree he almost never achieves in H. The grammatical 
structure of L is learned without explicit discussion of grammatical con- 
cepts; the grammar of H is learned in terms of “rules” and norms to be 
imitated. 

It seems unlikely that any change toward full utilization of H could take 
place without a radical change in this pattern of acquisition. For example, 
those Arabs who ardently desire to have L replaced by H for all functions 


can hardly expect this to happen if they are unwilling to speak H to their 
children. !2 


5. Standardization. In all the defining languages there is a strong 
tradition of grammatical study of the H form of the language. There are 


12 Jt has been very plausibly suggested that there are psychological implications 
following from this linguistic duality. This certainly deserves careful experimental 
investigation. On this point, see the highly controversial article which seems to me to 
contain some important kernels of truth along with much which cannot be supported— 
E. Shouby, ‘‘The Influence of the Arabic Language on the Psychology of the Arabs,” 
Middle East Journal V (1951), 284-302. 
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grammars, dictionaries, treatises on pronunciation, style, and so on. There 
is an established norm for pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary which 
allows variation only within certain limits. The orthography is well 
established and has little variation. By contrast, descriptive and normative 
studies of the L form are either non-existent or relatively recent and slight 
in quantity. Often they have been carried out first or chiefly by scholars 
OUTSIDE the speech community and are written in other languages. There is 
no settled orthography and there is wide variation in pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary. 

In the case of relatively small speech communities with a single important 
center of communication (e.g. Greece, Haiti) a kind of standard L may 
arise which speakers of other dialects imitate and which tends to spread 
like any standard variety except that it remains limited to the functions for 
which L is appropriate. 

In speech communities which have no single most important center cf 
communication a number of regional L’s may arise. In the Arabic speech 
community, for example, there is no standard L corresponding to educated 
Athenian dhimotiki, but regional standards exist in various areas. The 
Arabic of Cairo, for example, serves as a standard L for Egypt, and 
educated individuals from Upper Egypt must learn not only H but also, 
for conversational purposes, an approximation to Cairo L. In the Swiss 
German speech community there is no single standard, and even the term 
‘regional standard’ seems inappropriate, but in several cases the L of a 
city or town has a strong effect on the surrounding rural L. 


6. Stability. It might be supposed that diglossia is highly unstable, 
tending to change into a more stable language situation. This is not so. 
Diglossia typically persists at least several centuries, and evidence in some 
cases seems to show that it can last well over a thousand years. The 
communicative tensions which arise in the diglossia situation may be 
resolved by the use of relatively uncodified, unstable, intermediate forms 
of the language (Greek mikti, Arabic al-lugah al-wustd, Haitian créole de 
salon) and repeated borrowing of vocabulary items from H to L. 

In Arabic, for example, a kind of spoken Arabic much used in certain 
semiformal or cross-dialectal situations has a highly classical vocabulary 
with few or no inflectional endings, with certain features of classical syntax, 
but with a fundamentally colloquial base in morphology and syntax, and a 
generous admixture of colloquial vocabulary. In Greek a kind of mixed 
language has become appropriate for a large part of the press. 

The borrowing of lexical items from H to L is clearly analogous (or fot 
the periods when actual diglossia was in effect in these languages, identical) 
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with the learned borrowings from Latin to Romance languages or the 
Sanskrit tatsamas in Middle and New Indo-Aryan.!3 


7. Grammar. One of the most striking differences between H and L in 
the defining languages is in the grammatical structure: H has grammatical 
categories not present in L and has an inflectional system of nouns and 
verbs which is much reduced or totally absent in L. For example, Classical 
Arabic has three cases in the noun, marked by endings; colloquial dialects 
have none. Standard German has four cases in the noun and two non- 
periphrastic indicative tenses in the verb; Swiss German has three cases 
in the noun and only one simple indicative tense. Katharévusa has four 
cases, dhimotiki three. French has gender and number in the noun, Creole 
has neither. Also, in every one of the defining languages there seem to be 
several striking differences of word order as well as a thorough-going set 
of differences in the use of introductory and connective particles. It is 
certainly safe to say that in diglossia there are always extensive differences 
between the grammatical structures of H and L. This is true not only for the 
four defining languages, but also for every other case of diglossia examined 
by the author. 

For the defining languages it may be possible to make a further state- 
ment about grammatical differences. It is always risky to hazard general- 
izations about grammatical complexity,!4 but it may be worthwhile to 
attempt to formulate a statement applicable to the four defining languages 
even if it should turn out to be invalid for other instances of diglossia. 

There is probably fairly wide agreement among linguists that the 
grammatical structure of language A is ‘“‘simpler”’ than that of B if, other 
things being equal, 


(1) the morphophonemics of A is simpler, i.e. morphemes have fewer 
alternants, alternation is more regular, automatic (e.g. Turkish 
-lar~-ler is simpler than the English plural markers); 

there are fewer obligatory categories marked by morphemes or 
concord (e.g. Persian with no gender distinctions in the pronoun is 
simpler than Egyptian Arabic with masculine—feminine distinction 
in the second and third persons singular); 


_ 
Nm 
— 


13 The exact nature of this borrowing process deserves careful investigation, especially 
for the important “‘filter effect’ of the pronunciation and grammar of H occurring in 
those forms of middle language which often serve as the connecting link by which the 
loans are introduced into the ‘“‘pure”’ L. 

14 Cf, J. H. Greenberg, ‘“‘A Quantitative Approach to the Morphological Typology of 
Language,” in Methods and Perspective in Anthropology (Minneapolis, 1954), pp. 192- 
220. 
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(3) paradigms are more symmetrical (e.g. a language with all declensions 
having the same number of case distinctions is simpler than one in 
which there is variation); 

(4) concord and rection are stricter (e.g. prepositions all take the same 
case rather than different cases). 


If this understanding of grammatical simplicity is accepted, then we may 
note that in at least three of the defining languages, the grammatical 
structure of any given L variety is simpler than that of its corresponding H. 
This seems incontrovertibly true for Arabic, Greek, and Haitian Creole; 
a full analysis of standard German and Swiss German might show this 
not to be true in that diglossic situation in view of the extensive morpho- 
phonemics of Swiss. 


8. Lexicon. Generally speaking, the bulk of the vocabulary of H and 
L is shared, of course with variations in form and with differences of use 
and meaning. It is hardly surprising, however, that H should include in its 
total lexicon technical terms and learned expressions which have no regular 
L equivalents, since the subjects involved are rarely if ever discussed in 
pure L. Also, it is not surprising that the L varieties should include in their 
total lexicons popular expressions and the names of very homely objects 
or objects of very localized distribution which have no regular H equiva- 
lents, since the subjects involved are rarely if ever discussed in pure H. But 
a striking feature of diglossia is the existence of many paired items, one H 
one L, referring to fairly common concepts frequently used in both H and L, 
where the range of meaning of the two items is roughly the same, and the 
use of one or the other immediately stamps the utterance or written sequence 
as H or L. For example, in Arabic the H word for ‘see’ is ra’d, the L word 
is Saf. The word ra’d never occurs in crdinary conversation and Sdf is not 
used in normal written Arabic. If for some reason a remark in which Saf 
was used is quoted in the press, it is replaced by ra’d in the written 
quotation. In Greek the H word for ‘wine’ is inos, the L word is krasi. 
The menu will have inos written on it, but the diner will ask the waiter for 
krasi. The nearest American English parallels are such cases as i//umination 
~ light, purchase~ buy, or children~ kids, but in these cases both words 
may be written and both may be used in ordinary conversation: the gap is 
not so great as for the corresponding doublets in diglossia. Also, the 
formal-informal dimension in languages like English is a continuum in 
which the boundary between the two items in different pairs may not come 
at the same point, e.g. illumination, purchase, and children are not fully 
parallel in their formal-informal range of usage. 
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A dozen or so examples of lexical doublets from three of the sample 
languages are given below. For each language two nouns, a verb, and two 
particles are given. 


H L, 
GREEK ikos house spiti 
idhor water nerd 
éteke gave birth eyénise 
ala but ma 
ARABIC 
hidda’ un shoe gazma 
*anfun nose manaxir 
dahaba went rah 
ma what *éh 
’al’ana now dilwa’ ti 
CREOLE 
homme, gens person, people moun!s 
ane donkey bourik 
donner give bay 
beaucoup much, a lot dpil 
maintenant now no 


It would be possible to present such a list of doublets for Swiss German 
(e.g. nachdem ~= no ‘after’, jemand~= 6pper ‘someone’, etc.), but this would 
give a false picture. In Swiss German the phonological differences between 
H and L are very great and the normal form of lexical pairing is regular 
cognation (klein= chly ‘small’, etc.). 


9. Phonology. It may seem difficult to offer any generalization on the 
relationships between the phonology of H and L in diglossia in view of 
the diversity of data. H and L phonologies may be quite close, as in Greek; 
moderately different, as in Arabic or Haitian Creole; or strikingly di- 
vergent, as in Swiss German. Closer examination, however, shows two 
statements to be justified. (Perhaps these will turn out to be unnecessary 
when the preceding features are stated so precisely that the statements 
about phonology can be deduced directly from them.) 

(a) The sound systems of H and L constitute a single phonological structure 
of which the L phonology is the basic system and the divergent features of H 
phonology are either a subsystem or a parasystem. Given the mixed forms 
mentioned above and the corresponding difficulty of identifying a given 
word in a given utterance as being definitely H or definitely L, it seems 
necessary to assume that the speaker has a single inventory of distinctive 


15 Not connected with French monde. 
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oppositions for the whole H—L complex and that there is extensive inter- 
ference in both directions in terms of the distribution of phonemes in 
specific lexical items.!6 

(b) Jf “pure” H items have phonemes not found in “‘pure” L items, L 
phonemes frequently substitute for these in oral use of H and regularly 
replace them in tatsamas. For example, French has a high front rounded 
vowel phoneme /ii/; “‘pure’’ Haitian Creole has no such’phoneme. Educated 
speakers of Creole use this vowel in tatsamas such as Luk (/lik/ for the 
Gospel of St. Luke), while they, like uneducated speakers, may sometimes 
use /i/ for it when speaking French. On the other hand, /i/ is the regular 
vowel in such fatsamas in Creole as linét ‘glasses’. 

In cases where H represents in large part an earlier stage of L, it is 
possible that a three-way correspondence will appear. For example, 
Syrian and Egyptian Arabic frequently use /s/ for /@/ in oral use of Classical 
Arabic, and have /s/ in tatsamas, but have /t/ in words regularly descended 
from earlier Arabic not borrowed from the Classical.!7 

Now that the characteristic features of diglossia have been outlined it is 
feasible to attempt a fuller definition. DIGLOssIA is a relatively stable 
language situation in which, in addition to the primary dialects of the 
language (which may include a standard or regional standards), there is a 
very divergent, highly codified (often grammatically more complex) super- 
posed variety, the vehicle of a large and respected body of written literature, 
either of an earlier period or in another speech community, which is learned 
largely by formal education and is used for most written and formal spoken 
purposes but is not used by any sector of the community for ordinary 
conversation. 


With the characterization of diglossia completed we may turn to a brief 
consideration of three additional questions: How does diglossia differ 
from the familiar situation of a standard language with regional dialects? 
How widespread is the phenomenon of diglossia in space, time, and 
linguistic families? Under what circumstances does diglossia come into 
being and into what language situations is it likely to develop? 

The precise role of the standard variety (or varieties) of a language 
vis-a-vis regional or social dialects differs from one speech community to 
another, and some instances of this relation may be close to diglossia or 
perhaps even better considered as digiossia. As characterized here, diglossia 
differs from the more widespread standard-with-dialects in that no segment 


16 For details on certain aspects of this phonological interference in Arabic, cf. 
C. A. Ferguson, ‘Two Problems in Arabic Phonology,” Word XIII (1957), 460-478. 
17 Cf. Ferguson, op. cit. 
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of the speech community in diglossia regularly uses H as a medium of 
ordinary conversation, and any attempt to do so is felt to be either pedantic 
and artificial (Arabic, Greek) or else in some sense disloyal to the com- 
munity (Swiss German, Creole). In the more usual standard-with-dialects 
situation the standard is often similar to the variety of a certain region or 
social group (e.g. Tehran Persian, Calcutta Bengali) which is used in 
ordinary conversation more or less naturally by members of the group and 
as a superposed variety by others. 

Diglossia is apparently not limited to any geographical region or 
language family.!8 Three examples of diglossia from other times and places 
may be cited as illustrations of the utility of the concept. First, consider 
Tamil. As used by the millions of members of the Tamil speech com- 
munity in India today, it fits the definition exactly. There is a literary Tamil 
as H used for writing and certain kinds of formal speaking, and a standard 
colloquial as L (as well as local L dialects) used in ordinary conversation. 
There is a body of literature in H going back many centuries which is 
highly regarded by Tamil speakers today. H has prestige, L does not. 
H is always superposed, L is learned naturally, whether as primary or as 
a superposed standard colloquial. There are striking grammatical differ- 
ences and some phonological differences between the two varieties.!9 The 
situation is only slightly complicated by the presence of Sanskrit and 
English for certain functions of H; the same kind of complication exists 
in parts of the Arab world where French, English, or a liturgical language 
such as Syriac or Coptic has certain H-like functions. 

Second, we may mention Latin and the emergent Romance languages 
during a period of some centuries in various parts of Europe. The 
vernacular was used in ordinary conversation but Latin for writing or 
certain kinds of formal speech. Latin was the language of the Church and 
its literature, Latin had the prestige, there were striking grammatical 
differences between the two varieties in each area, etc. 

Third, Chinese should be cited because it probably represents diglossia 


18 All clearly documented instances known to me are in literate communities, but it 
seems at least possible that a somewhat similar situation could exist in a non-literate 
community where a body of oral literature could play the same role as the body of 
written literature in the examples cited. 

19 There is apparently no good description available of the precise relations of the 
two varieties of Tamil; an account of some of the structural differences is given by 
Shanmugam Pillai, “‘Literary and Colloquial Tamil,” to appear in Linguistic Diversity 
in South Asia (ed. C. A. Ferguson and J. J. Gumperz). Incidentally, it may be noted 
that Tamil diglossia seems to go back many centuries, since the language of early 
literature contrasts sharply with the language of early inscriptions, which probably 
reflect the spoken language of the time. 
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on the largest scale of any attested instance.2° The weu-li corresponds to 
H, while Mandarin colloquial is a standard L; there are also regional 
L varieties so different as to deserve the label ‘separate languages’ even 
more than the Arabic dialects, and at least as much as the emergent 
Romance languages in the Latin example. Chinese, however, like modern 
Greek, seems to be developing away from diglossia toward a standard- 
with-dialects in that the standard L or a mixed variety is coming to be 
used in writing for more and more purposes, i.e. it is becoming a true 
standard. 

Diglossia is likely to come into being when the following three conditions 
hold in a given speech community: (1) There is a sizable body of literature 
in a language closely related to (or even identical with) the natural 
language of the community, and this literature embodies, whether as 
source (e.g. divine revelation) or reinforcement, some of the fundamental 
values of the community. (2) Literacy in the community is limited to a 
small elite. (3) A suitable period of time, on the order of several centuries, 
passes from the establishment of (1) and (2). It can probably be shown that 
this combination of circumstances has occurred hundreds of times in the 
past and has generally resulted in diglossia. Dozens of examples exist 
today, and it is likely that examples will occur in the future. 

Diglossia seems to be accepted and not regarded as a “problem” by the 
community in which it is in force, until certain trends appear in the 
community. These include trends toward (a) more widespread literacy 
(whether for economic, ideological or other reasons), (b) broader com- 
munication among different regional and social segments of the com- 
munity (e.g. for economic, administrative, military, or ideological reasons), 
(c) desire for a full-fledged standard ‘‘national” language as an attribute 
of autonomy or of sovereignty. 

When these trends appear, leaders in the community begin to call for 
unification of the language, and for that matter, actual trends toward 
unification begin to take place. These individuals tend to support either 
the adoption of H or of one form of L as the standard, less often the 
adoption of a modified H or L, a “‘mixed” vaziety of some kind. The 
arguments explicitly advanced seem remarkably the same from one 
instance of diglossia to another. 

The proponents of H argue that H must be adopted because it connects 
the community with its glorious past or with the world community and 
because it is a naturally unifying factor as opposed to the divisive nature 


20 An excellent, brief description of the complex Chinese situation is available in 
the introduction to Y. R. Chao, Cantonese Primer (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 1-17. 
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of the L dialects. In addition to these two fundamentally sound arguments 
there are usually pleas based on the beliefs of the community in the 
superiority of H: that it is more beautiful, more expressive, more logical, 
that it has divine sanction, or whatever their specific beliefs may be. When 
these latter arguments are examined objectively their validity is often quite 
limited, but their importance is still very great because they reflect widely 
held attitudes within the community. 

The proponents of L argue that some variety of L must be adopted 
because it is closer to the real thinking and feeling of the people; it eases 
the educational problem since people have already acquired a basic 
knowledge of it in early childhood; and it is a more effective instrument 
of communication at all levels. In addition to these fundamentally 
sound arguments there is often great emphasis given to points of lesser 
importance such as the vividness of metaphor in the colloquial, the 
fact that other “‘modern nations’”’ write very much as they speak, and 
so on. 

The proponents of both sides or even of the mixed language seem to 
show the conviction—although this may not be explicitly stated-—that a 
standard language can simply be legislated into place in a community. 
Often the trends which will be decisive in the development of a standard 
language are already at work and have little to do with the argumentation 
of the spokesmen for the various viewpoints. 

A brief and superficial glance at the outcome of diglossia in the past 
and a consideration of present trends suggests that there are only a few 
general kinds of development likely to take place. First, we must remind 
ourselves that the situation may remain stable for long periods of time. But 
if the trends mentioned above do appear and become strong, change may 
take place. Second, H can succeed in establishing itself as a standard only 
if it is already serving as a standard language in some other community 
and the diglossia community, for reasons linguistic and non-linguistic, 
tends to merge with the other community. Otherwise H fades away and 
becomes a learned or liturgical language studied only by scholars or 
specialists and not used actively in the community. Some form of L or a 
mixed variety becomes standard. 

Third, if there is a single communication center in the whole speech 
community, or if there are several such centers all in one dialect area, the 
L variety of the center(s) will be the basis of the new standard, whether 
relatively pure L or considerably mixed with H. If there are several such 
centers in different dialect areas with no one center paramount, then it 
is likely that several L varieties will become standard as separate 
languages. 
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A tentative prognosis for the four defining languages over the next two 
centuries (i.e. to about 2150 A.D.) may be hazarded: 


Swiss GERMAN: Relative stability. 

ARABIC: Slow development toward several standard languages, each 
based on an L variety with heavy admixture of H vocabulary. Three 
seem likely: Maghrebi (based on Rabat or Tunis?), Egyptian (based 
on Cairo), Eastern (based on Baghdad?); unexpected politico- 
economic developments might add Syrian (based on Damascus”), 
Sudanese (based on Omdurman-Khartoum), or others. 

HAITIAN CREOLE: Slow development toward unified standard based on 
L of Port-au-Prince. 

GREEK: Full development to unified standard based on L of Athens 
plus heavy admixture of H vocabulary. 


This paper concludes with an appeal for further study of this phenomenon 
and related ones. Descriptive linguists in their understandable zeal tu 
describe the internal structure of the language they are studying often fail 
to provide even the most elementary data about the socio-cultural setting 
in which the language functions. Also, descriptivists usually prefer 
detailed descriptions of “pure” dialects or standard languages rather than 
the careful study of the mixed, intermediate forms often in wider use. 
Study of such matters as diglcssia is of clear value in understanding 
processes of linguistic change and presents interesting challenges to some 
of the assumptions of synchronic linguistics. Outside linguistics proper it 
promises material of great interest to social scientists in general, especially 
if a general frame of reference can be worked out for analysis of the use 
of one or more varieties of language within a speech community. Perhaps 
the collection of data and more profound study will drastically modify the 
impressionistic remarks of this paper, but if this is so the paper will have 
had the virtue of stimulating investigation and thought. 


Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The Directive Function of Speech in 


Development and Dissolution 


Part I: Development of the Directive Function of Speech 
in Early Childhood * 


Along with the semantic and syntactic functions of speech, it is necessary 
to distinguish also its pragmatic or directive function. In the development 
of behavior this function manifests itself in the fact that a word gives rise 
to new temporary connections in the brain and directs the system of 
activity of the child that has mastered it. 

It was a full quarter of a century ago that the eminent Soviet psychol- 
ogist L. S. Vygotskij pointed out the role played by the words of adults 
in the development of the child’s mental processes and formulated his 
well-known thesis that what the child at first does with the help, and on 
the instructions, of the adult, he later begins to do by himself, supporting 
himself with his own speech; that speech as a form of communication with 
adults later becomes a means of organizing the child’s own behavior, 
and that the function which was previously divided between two people 
later becomes an internal function of human behavior (Vygotskij 1934, 
i956). In the twenty-five years that have elapsed since Vygotskij’s death 
the problem of the rule of the word in the organization of mental life has 
been the subject of numerous Soviet investigations (Rozengardt 1948; 
Ljublinskaja 1955; Luria 1955, 1956a, 1958; Kol’cova 1958; and many 
others). 

There arises, however, the question of how this pragmatic, directive 
function of the word is formed, and how its formation relates to the 
formation of the significative or generalizing functions of the word. A 
brief review of the pertinent experiments forms the topic of the present 
communication. 


* Part II, dealing with the dissolution of the directive function of speech in 
connection with pathological conditions of the brain, will appear in the next issue of 
Worb. 
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I 


A child at the beginning of its second year of life is already in command 
of a considerable number of words. He understands such expressions as 
cup, cat, fish, horse, and can without difficulty hand someone the object if 
it is mentioned. But is the pragmatic, directive function of speech at this 
stage as effective as its significative, nominative function? Can the cited 
word always direct the child’s activity with full effectiveness ? 

An answer to this question is suggested by the experiments which we 
have carried out in collaboration with A. G. Poljakova. 

Before a child aged 1;2 to 1; 4, we placed some object, e.g. a toy fish, 
and asked him to hand it to us; the child did this without particular 
difficulty. We then asked him, in the same situation, to hand us the cat. 
The child at first looked at us in disbelief, then began to look around until 
he found the object which had been named. It would seem that the adult 
word fully determined the child’s action. 

Let us, however, repeat this experiment in a somewhat more com- 
plicated situation. Let us place before the child two objects: a toy fish at 
some distance from it, and half way toward the fish a brightly colored toy 
cat. If in this situation we ask a child of 1;0 to 1;2 to hand us the fish, his 
behavior will be different. The uttered word will evoke in him an 
orientational reaction, and his glance will be fixed on the fish; but his hand, 
stretched out toward the fish, will stop half way, turn toward the cat, and 
instead of giving us the fish that was requested, the child will grasp the 
cat and offer it to the experimenter. The directive function of the word 
will be maintained only up to the moment when it comes into conflict 
with the conditions of the external situation. While the word easily directs 
behavior in a situation that lacks conflict, it loses its directive role if the 
immediate orientational reaction is evoked by a more closely located, or 
brighter, or more interesting object. 

It is only at the age of 1;4 to 1;6 that this phenomenon disappears and 
the selective effect of words is maintained even in conditions in which the 
components of the situation conflict with it. 

We can easily disturb the directive function of the word in still another 
way. It is known that the word physiologically excites a certain system of 
connections in the cortex. In the normal, mature nervous system these 
connections possess considerable mobility and easily replace each other. 
As has been shown in many investigations (c.f. Luria 1956b, 1958; 
Homskaja 1958), the mobility of the connections evoked by the word 
(or, as I. P. Pavlov called it, by the second signal system of reality), is even 
greater than the mobility of connections evoked by immediate signals. 
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However, the mobility of nervous processes in a very small child is still 
quite inadequate, and connections evoked by the word possess a consider- 
able inertia at the early stages of development. Taking this inadequacy of 
the mobility of connections in the early stages of development as a 
premise, we can measure the effectiveness of the directive function of the 
word. 

We place before a child of 1;0 to 1;2 two toys: a fish and a horse, this 
time placing them at the same distance and giving them dimensions and 
colors that are equally attractive. We ask the child to give us the fish: he 
does this easily. We repeat this experiment three or four times, and the 
effect remains the same. In exactly the same tone of voice, we now utter a 
different instruction and ask the child to hand us the horse. Despite the 
fact that the meaning of this word is well known to the child, the inertia 
of the connections evoked by the first word is so great that in many cases 
the child again offers the experimenter the fish. The directive function of 
the changed verbal instructions is here vitiated by the inertia of the 
connection that has been established.! 

The loss of the directive function of a word whose meaning is well 
known can also be observed in an experiment involving actions designated 
by verbs. If we give a child of 1;2 to 1;4 a stick on which rings are placed 
and we instruct him, “Put on the ring,” he does this easily. With equal 
ease he will, in another situation, execute the instruction, ““Take off the 
ring.”” However, if the child has several times put on a ring and is holding 
the next ring in his hands, the instruction “Take off the ring” loses its 
directive meaning and begins to function non-specifically, merely accelera- 
ting the activity of putting on the ring onto the stick (Poljakova’s and 
Ljamina’s experiment). 

The directive role of the word at an early age is maintained only if the 
word does not conflict with the inert connections which arose at an earlier 
instruction or which began with the child’s own activity. 


II 


Experimental research can do more than ascertain the bare fact that 
the directive role of words is not fully effective at an early age. Such 
research can also measure the relative effectiveness of verbal signals as 
compared to the directive role of immediate, visual signals. In order to 


1 In a number of cases such an experiment may not give the desired results. This 
happens when the dominant role in the child’s behavior continues to be played by the 
immediate orientational response to objects. In such cases the child will alternately hand 
the experimenter now this object, now the other, and the directive function of speech 
will fail to be exercised from the start. 
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make this comparison as vivid as possible, we pass on to some experi- 
ments with somewhat older children—aged from 1;4 to 1;6 on the one 
hand, and from 1;8 to 2;0, on the other hand. 

Let us first establish how effective the orienting (attention-directing) and 
directive role of a visual signal and its trace can be at this stage. We place 
before a child two inverted objects, a cup and a tumbler of non-transparent 
plastic. As the child watches, we hide a coin under the cup, which is placed 
to the left, and we ask the child to “find” it. For a child of 1;4 to 1;6, 
this constitutes an interesting and meaningful task, which he solves without 
difficulty. We repeat this experiment three or four times, each time holding 
the coin under the cup within sight of the child. The solution will invariably 
be successful. Now, without interrupting the experiment, we change its 
conditions and hide the coin not under the cup on the left, but under the 
tumbler on the right. A certain proportion of children of the younger 
group will follow not the changed visual signal (more precisely, its trace), 
but the influence of the inert motor stereotype, and will put out their hands 
toward the cup on the left, carrying out the habitual movement reinforced 
in the previous experiment; only then will they turn to the tumbler under 
which the coin is hidden. 

Let us now weaken the influence of the visual signal. We repeat the first 
experiment, but impose a short, 10-second delay between the hiding of the 
coin under the cup and the execution of the movement. This forces the 
child to act according to the traces of the visual signal whose effectiveness 
we are considering. The majority of children in the younger group success- 
fully execute this task; only a few, the very youngest, cease to subordinate 
their actions to the visual instruction and begin to grasp both objects, 
losing track of the task of finding the coin that is hidden under one of 
them. 

However, we again modify the conditions and after repeating the 
experiment three or four times with the cup and the 10-second delay we 
hide the coin under the tumbler located on the right, all within sight of the 
child. The picture now changes substantially. The ten-second delay turns 
out to be sufficient for the visual signal to yield its place to the decisive 
influence of the reinforced motor habit. The overwhelming majority of 
children now repeat the movement directed toward the cup on the left, 
ceasing to be directed by the image of the coin hidden under the tumbler 
on the right. 

This orienting, directive influence of the visual signal is maintained 
better among children of the older group (1;8 to 2;0). Even when the 
execution of the movement is delayed, they solve the task well, directing 
their search to the object under which they saw the coin being hidden. 
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This means that the orienting, directive role of the visual image becomes 
so effective at the end of the second year of life that the child submits to 
it completely, and successfully overcomes the inertia of the motor con- 
nections which have arisen. 

A completely different picture appears in those cases where we replace 
the immediate, visual signals by verbal ones. For this purpose we again 
place before the child the two above-mentioned objects, a cup and a 
tumbler, but this time unseen by the child, we slip the coin under the 
left-hand cup. In order to orient, i.e. to direct the actions of the child, 
we now draw upon a word rather than a visual image. We tell the child: 
“The coin is under the cup... Find the coin!’ This instruction attunes 
the child completely and the game continues, but its results turn out to 
be profoundly different. While the trace of an immediate visual impression 
caused all children of the younger group to reach with assurance for the 
cup under which they saw the coin being hidden, the verbal instruction 
turns out to be wholly insufficient for this directive role: a considerable 
proportion of the children of this age lose track of the task and begin to 
grasp both objects before them. When we repeated the experiment with a 
ten-second delay in the execution of the action, this loss of directed 
activity among the children of the younger group was almost universal. 

We then returned to the experiments with the immediate (non-delayed) 
execution of the action. When we reinforced the required reaction by 
repeating the instructions several times, ““The coin is under the cup... 
Find the coin!”’, the children of the younger group turned out to be 
capable of executing it in an organized way: the word achieved the 
required directive function, and the children reached for the object named. 
However, if we altered the verbal instruction and, without changing the 
intonation, said, “‘Now the coin is under the tumbler . . . Find it!’’, only 
an insignificant proportion of the children changed their movements, while 
the great majority repeated their previous movement. When a ten-second 
delay was imposed on the execution of the task, all the children of the 
younger group failed to let their action follow the changed verbal instruc- 
tion; they continued to execute the stereotyped movement that had been 
reinforced in the previous experiment and, as before, turned to the cup 
on the left. 

The children of the older group (1;8 to 2 years), who solved these tasks 
with uniform success when the directive role was played by a visual signal 
(in experiments with delayed as well as with immediate execution), turned 
out to lag behind when they had to execute the task according to verbal 
instructions. They did carry out both tasks well if they were allowed to 
make the necessary movement immediately; then they would turn to the 
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cup after the instruction “‘The coin is under the cup. . . Find the coin!” 
and to the tumbler if the instruction was ‘‘The coin is under the 
tumbler... Find the coin!’”’ However, it was enough to delay the 
execution of the instructions by ten seconds for this orienting, directive 
role of the verbal instruction to be insufficiently effective. After three 
repetitions of the experiment with the instruction “The coin is under the 
cup ... Find the coin!” the transition to another command—*The coin 
is under the tumbler . . . Find the coin!’’—deprived the verbal instruction 
of its directive role, and the child continued inertly to execute the former 
habitual movement. In these cases the kinesthetic stereotype which had 
been worked out earlier overcame the insufficiently established effect of 
the word. 

A comparative analysis of the orienting or directive functions of visual 
and verbal signals allows us to see how late the directive role of the word 
is formed in early childhood. 


Il 


While the directive function of straightforward, “‘deictic’”’ speech is 
already formed around the age of 2, the kind of speech that involves more 
complicated preliminary connections—connections which precede the 
action and organize it in advance—acquires a regulative function consider- 
ably later, and its development occupies the entire third and partly the 
fourth year of life. 

This time let us turn to a child with a more complicated, involved 
instruction. ‘‘When the light flashes, you will press the ball (rubber bulb)” 
or “. . . you will raise your hand.’’ Such a verbal instruction, formulated 
this time in a syntactically complex, “‘conditional’’ sentence, does not 





require any immediate realization of an action. It must close a preliminary 
verbal connection, giving to the appearance of a stimulus (“‘light”) a 
conditional meaning of the signal for action (“you will press the ball”). 
The directive role is played here not by a separate word, but by a relation, | 
a synthesis of words entering into a sentence; instead of an immediate, 
“triggering” role it acquires a preliminary, conditional, “‘pre-triggering” | 
function. 

It has been shown experimentally (Jakovleva 1958, Tikhomirov 1958) 
that the possibility of establishing such a pre-triggering system of con- 
nections on the basis of speech—not to speak of the possibility of 
subordinating further conditional reactions to it—is something ut 
attainable for a child of 2 to 24 years, and sometimes even for a 3-year old | 
child. | 

The younger children of this group (1;10 to 2 years) appear unable to 
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realize that synthesis of separate elements which is required by the 
instruction formulated in the sentence. Each individual word contained in 
the sentence evokes in the child an immediate orienting reaction, and as 
soon as he hears the beginning of the sentence, ‘“‘When the light 
flashes . . .,”” the child begins to look for the light with its eyes; when he 
hears the end of the sentence—‘... you will press the ball’—he im- 
mediately presses the device in his hand. At this stage the separate words 
have already acquired an effective triggering function, but the creation, 
by means of words, of a preliminary pre-triggering system of connections, 
which requires the inhibition of immediate reactions and their separation 
into individual fragments, turns out to be unattainable. This is why the 
actual presentation of a light signal—the flash of light—does not at this 
stage lead to a conditioned movement, and evokes only an immediate 
orienting reaction: the child begins simply to inspect the light, which 
has not yet become for him a conditional signal for the pressing of the 
ball. 

It would, however, be incorrect to believe that the formation of this 
more complex form of directive speech—the closing of conditional, 
pre-triggering connections—depends entirely on the ability to relate words 
which comprise a sentence, i.e. to do the work of synthesizing the elements 
of a sentence into a single system. Even when a child, some time later, is 
able to do this synthesizing work and begins to “‘understand”’ the meaning 
of the whole sentence well, the effective directive role of the sentence can 
still remain absent for a long time. 

Let us adduce the experiments which demonstrate this interesting 
fact. 

We present a child at the end of the third year of his life (2;8 to 2; 10) 
with an instruction of this kind, and we see a picture which differs basically 
from the one that we have just described. A child at this age will as a rule 
make the required connection without particular difficulty, and when the 
light flashes he will press the ball; however, he will be unable to stop the 
movements which have been triggered by speech and he will very soon 
begin to press the ball regardless of the signal, continuing involuntarily 
to repeat the previous movements. Even the repetition of the instruction 
or the reinforcement of the inhibitory link which is hidden in it—even the 
request to “‘Press only when the light flashes”’ and “‘Not to press when there 
is no light’’—all this turns out to be powerless to stop the motor excitation 
that has begun; on the contrary, this excitation is sometimes even reinforced 
by the inhibitory instruction, which in the given case turns out still to lack 
its inhibitory meaning and continues to act non-specifically, only 
strengthening the dominant motor response. 
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While speech at this time has already acquired an effective connection- 
closing triggering function, it has thus not yet acquired an effective 
inhibitory role. 

This weakness of the inhibitory function of speech, as was shown by the 
observations of Tikhomirov (1958), can be seen most vividly by means of 
special experiments. Let us complicate the instruction described above and 
present it to a child of 3 to 34 years. We will ask it to press the ball every 
time a red light goes on, and not to press it when a blue light goes on; in 
other words, we will place the child in circumstances in which speech 
requires a complex selective reaction—positive with respect to one signal 
(red) and inhibitory with respect to another (blue). We let the child repeat 
the instruction and we are persuaded that all the information included in 
the sentence has reached him and is retained. Does this mean that it also 
possesses an effective directive role? 

The experiment shows that this practical correspondence between the 
semantic meaning of the sentence and its directive role does not appear foi 
a long time. Having understood the meaning of the instruction and 
repeating it correctly, the child is practically unable to execute it: the 
excitation provoked by the signal turns out to be so considerable and 
diffuse that after only a few attempts the blue signal, too, begins to evoke 
in the child impulsive motor responses. At first he attempts to control 
them but later, as his excitement grows while the directive function of the 
inhibitory verbal instruction weakens, he begins to perform the movements 
without any restraint. 

In clashing with the inert excitation evoked by a positive signal, the 
inhibitory link in the verbal instruction is crushed. At first the child 
retains the entire instruction, but though he repeats it correctly, he is 
nevertheless unable to subordinate his actions to it. It is not uncommon 
for the inert excitation evoked by the positive part of the instruction to 
become so overwhelming that, under the influence of his own impulsive 
reaction, the child loses the inhibitory link contained in the verbal signal 
and begins to assure the experimenter that the instruction required him to 
press the ball in response to both signals presented to him. 

Thus the insufficient mobility of the child’s neurodynamics at first 
destroys the directive role of the verbal instruction, and later distorts the 
entire system of links contained in it. 


IV 


The question now arises: Can we reinforce the regulating function of 
verbal connections, and if so, how can this be done most effectively ? The 
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solution of this question may bring us closer to the description of certain 
echanisms of the directive function of speech. 

The experiments carried out by Paramonova (1956) showed that there 
are very simple means for heightening the directive influence of speech 
when the effect of the traces of a verbal instruction turn out to be 
insufficient. 

Let us carry out an experiment of the kind already described with a 
3-year old child. We ask him to press a ball in response to every red signal 
and to refrain from pressing it in response to every blue one. We introduce 
only one change into this experiment: we accompany each flash of the red 
light with the direct command “‘Press!”’ and every flash of the blue lamp 
with a similar command, “Don’t press!’’ If such plainly directed speech is 
introduced, it allows the child quickly to work out a fairly effective system 
of selective reactions. What could not be attained through preliminary 
connections evoked by a verbal instruction turns out to be easily attainable 
if we draw upon the immediate influence of verbal commands. In direct 
speech, the directive function has been fairly effectively established; its 
influence is therefore capable of concentrating the course of nervous 
processes and of producing a differentiated habit. 

In the experiments just described we drew upon the directive function 
of verbal commands in order to make more precise the influence of verbal 
instructions and to secure the organized course of the child’s motor 
responses. Could we not, however, for this purpose draw upon the 
child’s own speech and have it support the traces of the verbal instruction, 
which weaken relatively fast? After all, as L. S. Vygotskij has already 
shown, the function which at first is distributed between two people can 
easily turn into an internal psychological system, and what a child today 
does with help, he will tomorrow be able to do on his own. The investiga- 
tion of the directive possibilities of the child’s own speech can uncover a 
new and essential side of his linguistic development. 

We repeat the experiment described, but introduce some substantial 
changes. In order to make it easier for the child to carry out his task 
correctly, we ask 1im to give himself supplementary verbal commands, 
accompanying eacli appearance of a red signal with the word ‘“‘Press!”’, 
and the appearance of each blue signal with the words ‘Don’t press!” 
Will this utilization of the child’s own commands reinforce the action of 
the verbal instruction and strengthen its directive role? 

The experiment shows that it is not so simple to obtain a directive 
influence from the child’s own speech, and that over the first years of life 
the directive role of the child’s own speech undergoes a complex course of 
development. 
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Let us begin with children of 2 to 24 years and simplify our experiment 
for this purpose. We ask the child to respond to each flash of the red light 
by pressing the ball; but in order to remove those excessive movements 
which, as we have indicated above, are not subject to the control of an 
inhibitory instruction, we ask the child to accompany each motor reaction 
with the word “*Press!”’ (or even with something easier to pronounce, suchas 
‘““Now!”’, to which we assign the meaning of a self-command). The experi- 
ments of S. V. Jakovleva (1958) have shown that the active speech of a 
child at this age is so insufficiently developed, and the underlying neuro- 
dynamics so inert, that the child of 2 to 24 years of age still finds difficulty 
in coordinating his verbal commands with the signal and frequently begins 
to utter excessive, stereotyped commands. It is significant that even if the 
child succeeds and begins to say “Press!” (or ‘““Now!’’) only when the 
signal appears, his entire energy is diverted to the utterance of this word, 
and the motor reaction which is supposed to be associated with it becomes 
extinct. The child at this age cannot yet create a system of neural processes 
that includes both verbal and motor links, and the word does not play any 
directive role. 

As O. K. Tikhomirov’s experiments (1958) showed, it is only at 3 years 
of age that the neurodynamics which underlie the speech processes are 
sufficiently mobile for the child to time his own verbal command with the 
signal and for the command to exert a directive influence on the motor 
response as it becomes a mobile link in a unified system with it. While 
the child is unable to control his excessive, diffuse pressings of the ball 
according to the preliminary instruction, he easily achieves this control 
when he begins to give himself the commands “Press!” and ‘Don't 
press!’ In concentrating the diffuse excitation, the child’s own verbal 
responses, functioning on a feedback principle, here acquire their directive 
function. 

However, is this directive function of the child’s own speech fullfledged? 
Control experiments have answered this question in the negative and have 


permitted us to see more deeply into the mechanisms of the early forms of 


the directive function of speech. 

Let us return again to the more complicated experiment described above. 
We present a child of 3 to 34 years with the instruction to press a ball 
every time a red light flashes and to refrain from pressing it when there is 
a blue flash, but we give him the possibility of accompanying each red 
signal with his affirmative command “Press!” and every blue signal with 
his own inhibitory command, *‘Don’t press!”’ Does the directive role of the 
child’s inhibitory verbal response have the same, full value as his positive 
verbal response? 
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The experiments which have been conducted for this purpose have 
disclosed some very substantial peculiarities of the regulating effect of the 
child’s own speech. The verbal responses ‘‘Press’’ and “‘Don’t Press”’ turn 
out to have a complex structure. Physiologically they are, first of all, 
motor responses of the speech apparatus and are thus always connected 
with the positive phase of an innervation. But in virtue of their meanings 
they are systems of connections which, in the former case, have a positive, 
and in the latter case, an inhibitory signal value. Which side of the child’s 
own speech—the motor (“‘impulsive’’) or semantic (“‘selective’’) side—here 
influences the motor processes and acquires the directive role? 

The experiments of O. K. Tikhomirov yield an answer to this question. 
Achild of 3 to 34 years easily responds to each light signal with the required 
word, but in uttering the command ‘“‘Don’t press”’ in response to the blue 
signal, he not only fails to restrain his motor responses, but presses the 
ball even harder. Consequently, the child’s own verbal reaction “‘Don’t 
press” exerts its influence not in its semantic aspect, i.e. not by the selective 
connections which are behind it, but by its immediate “‘impulsive’’ impact. 
This is why the directive influence of a child’s own speech at this stage 
still has a non-selective, non-specific character. 

At least one more year must pass before the directive role goes over to 
the selective system of semantic connections which are behind the word, 
and—as Tikhomirov has observed—it is only at the age of 4 to 44 years 
that the verbal response ‘“‘Don’t press’ actually acquires the inhibitory 
effect specific to speech. 

However, for this stage of development one circumstance is typical: 
as soon as the directive role passes to the semantic aspect of speech and 
that aspect becomes dominant, external speech becomes superfluous. The 
directive role is taken over by those inner connections which lie behind the 
word, and they now begin to display their selective effect in directing the 
further motor responses of the child. 


The development of the pragmatic, directive aspect of speech consti- 
tutes a new chapter in psychology and psycholinguistics. It still has almost 
no facts to operate with that are derived from systematic investigation. 
However, by establishing the fact that by no means all the information 
carried by speech ipso facto acquires a directive value in determining human 
behavior, and by investigating the formation patterns of this directive role 
of speech, this chapter has already opened important new vistas for the 
scientific investigation of the organization of human behavior. 
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ROGER BROWN, Words and Things. 398 pp. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1958. 


Reviewed by JARVIS BASTIAN 


The inauguration of modern structural linguistics can justly be regarded 
as an outcome of the conceptual scheme of linguistic phenomena provided 
by Ferdinand de Saussure in his Cours de linguistique générale. His dis- 
tinction between /a langue and /a parole supplied the rationale for treating 
the systemic features of linguistic events independently of the social 
behavioral matrix in which they occur. It made it coneeptually feasible to 
prosecute the study of the structural properties of utterances in an 
objective and rigorous fashion without regard to the overwhelmingly 
difficult problems associated with the analysis of their functional properties. 

The substantial successes of structural studies is without doubt largely 
due to de Saussure’s freeing of linguistic analysis from the entanglements 
of functional concerns. But these successes have prompted a large number 
of modern linguists, especially those of rigidly operationalist persuasions, 
to deny any relevance of functional considerations for their own endeavors, 
and occasionally to deny also the possibility that such considerations are 
even susceptible of scientific treatment. Certainly, the barriers to a scientific 
analysis of the functicnal properties of language behavior are not only 
numerous but insidious. Many of the processes are manifestly purposive in 
nature, and yet a scientific analysis of them cannot admit the usual 
teleological explanations that have traditionally been offered. Much of the 
evidence for some of the more interesting phenomena is only impression- 
istic, and yet a scientific analysis of them requires that they be susceptible 
of public, objective observation. 

These difficulties are sufficiently great to warrant the pessimism with 
which functional investigations have often been viewed. Yet there have 
always been many who have diligently pursued their interest in the 
functional properties of linguistic phenomena in spite of these difficulties 
or through ignorance of them. Recently, this interest has become even 
more widespread and, to some extent, more sophisticated. The research 
and other publications of Roger Brown have substantially contributed 


to the growing interest in these problems and it is certain that his 
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book-length examination of a number of these problems will stimulate 
further interest. 

The book discusses in an admirably fluid manner many of the topics 
which have been constant sources of curiosity. There are, for instance, 
discussions of the possibilities of phonetic symbolism, linguistic relativity, 
mass control by propaganda, and animal language. 

But aside from the “‘human interest”’ value of the topics and the skillful- 
ness with which they are presented, the most salient feature of the book is 
the set of notions that are used to provide a conceptual nexus for the 
different parts of the book. This is a set of notions having to do with 
“categorizing” and is the same set as was employed in an earlier book, 
A Study of Thinking, by J. S. Bruner, J. J. Goodnow, and G. A. Austin 
(New York, 1957), to which Brown contributed a lengthy appendix 
dealing with several of the topics included in the present book. 

In spite of the author’s surpassing skill, the pervasive use of these 
notions is likely to create a number of problems for the reader of this 
volume, chiefly because of their lack of logical and empirical determinate- 
ness. For example, a category is sometimes regarded as a predicate of 
sense impressions, and sometimes taken as a predicate of objects or events. 
Categories are characterized in terms of attributes, or dimensions on which 
objects and events may differ. These attributes are said to vary (in some 
non-specified way) in the property of “‘criteriality,”’ which is defined (?) 
as the degree to which an attribute provides an inferential basis for regard- 
ing an object or event as an instance of a particular category. Furthermore, 
a distinction is made between “potential criteriality” and “actual 
criteriality”’ to denote (?) the use to which an attribute is put in a person’s 
“categorizing behavior” [sic]. Finally, and perhaps predictably, the 
referents of words are held to be categories, but perhaps unpredictably, the 
linguistic forms themselves are also to be regarded as categories. All in 
all, the exposition of this “category theory’’ sounds very much like an 
elaborate exercise in Medieval epistemology. 

A theorist is, of course, perfectly free to use any concepts he chooses, 
and to postulate whatever he wishes of them. But he is under obligation to 
provide his notions with properties that will permit the generation of 
logically determinate inferences from them and the ascertainment of the 
empirical meaning of such inferences. Unfortunately, Brown simply 
doesn’t meet these obligations in his book, and this seriously detracts from 
the considerable merit of many of the things he has to say. 

The book is perhaps at its best when dealing with topics that evidently 
don’t readily lend themselves to treatment in terms of category theory. For 
instance, his discussions of the various methods of teaching reading and 
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of the characteristics and effects of propaganda are really excellent, 
primarily because their comparative freedom from the bulky but relatively 
empty conceptual equipage of category theory permits him to get down to 
a level at which basic empirical issues can be analyzed, and at this level 
he demonstrates impressive acuity. 

In other places, as for instance his examination of original language 
learning, phonetic symbolism, and the linguistic relativity hypotheses, the 
author, through his persistent but adroit employment of the notions of 
category theory, manages to glide the discussion smoothly over and away 
from most of the basic issues involved. 

However, in the bulk of the book the reader can, with little trouble, pare 
away these conceptual accoutrements, for in most instances they are not 
organically related to the core of the discussion. This is usually worth the 
quite modest effort it requires of the reader, for Brown is well equipped to 
survey the various topics covered in his book from the different viewpoints 
deriving from the individual and social psychology of linguistic behavior 
and from the comparative and structural study of language systems. Since 
these different disciplines are each working from the same observation 
base, namely, the linguistic actions of people, it is generally helpful to 
have the results achieved by each made available to all. For this reason, 
Brown’s book deserves the wide audience it is sure to receive. 

But in a certain sense, the commendable eclectic qualities of the book 
are also the source of one ofits general weaknesses. The various conceptual- 
izations that have been developed in structural linguistics and the 
psychology of linguistic behavior rest upon different methodologies 
designed for different purposes. Since these are two quite independent 
enterprises, the results of one can neither support nor jeopardize the results 
of the other. Now this is undoubtedly unfortunate, and it can only be 
hoped that increasing effort will eventually yield cross-sectional laws of a 
genuinely empirical nature which link, in one direction or the other, 
concepts of structural linguistics to concepts arising from the psychology 
of linguistic behavior. At present few, if any, laws of this sort have been 
demonstrated, and for this reason, theoretical endeavors motivated by 
presupposed cross-sectional linkages, as are many of Brown’s, are likely 
to yield weak results, especially if the concepts are not securely based on 
their own levels. 

Another source of general weakness in Brown’s exposition, is that it is 
for the most part concerned with problems related to the listener rather 
than the speaker. The ways that people respond to linguistic events are of 
course problems of great importance. But the most significant and 
demanding problems of linguistic function are associated with the generation 
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of linguistic events, although any progress in solving either set of problems 
will require attention to both. 

It is also likely that this listener orientation has determined the relatively 
small amount of space given to the most challenging topic in linguistic 
behavior, the problems of the syntactical organization of the speaker's 
behavior. This failure is not, however, peculiar to Brown, for no psycho- 
logist has attempted, with any considerable success, to deal with this 
extremely difficult but intriguing behavioral problem. 

In sum, the book presents an inquiry into a wide range of topics having 
to do with linguistic function, examining each in terms of the empirical 
findings available, and always with a high degree of scholarship and 
critical acumen which is only occasionally dulled by the author's 
enthusiasm for category theory. Some important topics receive little or no 
attention and some rather trivial topics are treated at great length, but in 
general, both the topics and their discussion hold much profit for the 
reader. 

The style in which the book is presented requires a final comment, for 
it is exceptionally relaxed and informal. This will please some but not 
others, as it is often difficult to discriminate between informality and 
cuteness. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





HEINZ KROLL, Designagdes portuguesas para “‘embriaguez”’. 224 pp., map. 
Separata da Revista portuguesa de filologia, vols. V-VII. Coimbra: Casa 
do Castelo, 1955. 


Reviewed by JosepH H. D. ALLEN JR. 


This is a reasonably good book in the tradition of Wérter und Sachen, 
using Ptg. embriaguez ‘drunkenness’ as the central term of investigation. 
Reviewing it has been a trying experience because it constantly reminds 
the reader how far apart linguistics and the social sciences have grown in 
the past thirty years, and how difficult, if not impossible, it now is to 
write successfully a study such as this, in which the two disciplines, with 
their sharply different frames of reference, methods, aims, and criteria, 
are necessarily commingled. 
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The material on which the analysis is based consists principally of the 
relevant matter from the files of the JLB, the Inquérito Linguistico organized 
in 1942 by the distinguished philologist of Coimbra, Manuel de Paiva 
Boléo. The map (56) identifies more than 1200 points in Portugal to which 
the cited forms are referred. To judge by the examples which Kroll presents, 
the field workers varied greatly in competence and in phonetic skills. The 
transcriptions cited vary all the way from the traditional orthography at 
one extreme, to some highly idiosyncratic narrow transcriptions at the 
other. Also, some of the informants were permitted to verbalize about 
the material, and the author occasionally takes these verbalizings as his 
point of departure to explain and relate the forms reported. 

This, then, is the material with which he starts. He has conscientiously 
checked it with a variety of secondary sources: etymological dictionaries 
(Nascentes), dictionaries of slang, monographic studies (M. L. Wagner, 
Delmira Magas) and the complete files of Revista Lusitana, the journal of 
Portuguese anthropology, linguistics, and folklore founded by the late 
José Leite de Vasconcellos in 1887. A selection of novels and plays 
completes his bibliography (Nascentes, O Linguajar carioca, Rio, 1953, 
and Delmira Macas, Os animais na linguagem portuguesa, Lisbon, 1951, 
were apparently published too late for inclusion). 

It is obvious that the deficiencies of the material, noted above, will vary 
greatly in their impact on the finished work depending on the level of 
analysis being used at any given moment. The greatest difficulties will 
certainly be encountered on the phonetic or phonemic level, less on the 
morphemic, and minimal difficulty on the lexical or semantic level which 
is the author’s principal preoccupation. It is undoubtedly for this reason 
that his treatment of phonology is somewhat perfunctory and haphazard. 
Accordingly, we shall concentrate our attention, as does Kroll, on the 
semantic problem. 

From the reviewer's point of view as linguist, it is somewhat unfortunate 
that an abstract term such as ‘drunkenness’ was chosen for investigation, 
or perhaps one should rather say a term with which there is associated so 
much of folklore, emotion, approval and disapproval, popular psychology, 
metaphor, and popular medicine. The reader is distressed when the author 
yields, as he frequently does, to the temptation to interpret what the native 
speaker ‘really means’ when he uses such a term as senhora (sc. bebedeira 
‘tremendous drunkenness’). Does the speaker understand senhora as an 
attributive substantive, meaning simply ‘great, large’ (the reviewer’s 
interpretation)? Or does he understand senhora in its original meaning, 
‘lady, wife’, and does he therefore ‘mean’ that drunkenness dominates the 
drunkard as the wife dominates the husband, even to the point of ‘not 
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allowing him to raise his head’ (Krdll’s interpretation, 160-161; cf. also 
velhaca, 161). 

There are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of earlier studies in this tradition, 
with which this book must stand comparison. Some, not all, of these start 
from a simple, concrete word or thing as base, e.g. ‘bee’ (Gilliéron, 1918), 
‘child, boy and girl’ (Pauli, 1919), ‘horse’ (Woodard, 1939), ‘cheek’ 
(Kahane, 1941), ‘swing, see-saw’ (Jaberg, 1947). 

Whether influenced by the simplicity of the base, or by a strict self- 
discipline, the authors of these studies have often succeeded in attending 
to the linguistic business at hand, and have resisted better than our author 
the temptation to stray in pursuit of figurative meanings, stylistic devices, 
and other less strictly linguistic matters. 

The fokloristic implications of the subject seem also to have influenced 
the author’s method of arrangement. Woodard’s study is arranged in 
alphabetical order of the terms discussed, with only two main subdivisions: 
usual words and unusual words. Kahane’s arrangement, too, is by appro- 
priate criteria: etymology, geographical region or dialect, part of the face 
denoted. Krdéll, on the other hand, arranges his vast collection of terms 
according to logical, or anthropological, criteria, e.g. recipients (cups, 
bottles, etc.), illnesses (i.e. words for illnesses used to mean drunkenness), 
names of animals, names of plants. The only strictly linguistic categories 
are: borrowed words and proper names. 

In the article by Kahane, the opportunity presented by the map is 
skillfully used to distinguish and delimit dialect areas characterized by the 
use of one or another of the Italian words for ‘cheek’. Kréll’s map, 
however, is not organized in any way. It presents the points by numbers 
only. The forms are referred to these points, but no attempt is made to 
identify clusters of items having some phonological, morphological, or 
semantic feature in common. 

This could have been done. The material for doing it is in the book. 
For instance, all of the forms given with the rather odd orthography ‘ch, 
which I suppose to represent [tf], are from points near the Spanish border, 
and are presumably borrowings, at least in pronunciation. Again, all of 
the forms which I noticed with 6 for v (e.g. roupa noba ‘new clothes’ for 
roupa nova) are from points in the North. Substitution of 5 for v has been 
identified as a feature of the northern dialect by Leite de Vasconcellos 
(Esquisse d’une dialectologie port., Paris, 1901). 

Particularly unhappy, for the reviewer, is the treatment of ‘Veiled 
expressions’ (158-61). These consist of a group of expressions denoting a 
female (esposa ‘wife’, amiga ‘friend, mistress’, preta ‘black’, adj. f., there- 
fore also ‘negress’), of the pronoun e/a ‘she’ substituting for one of these, 
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or of a verbal expression denoting accompaniment (vem acompanhado ‘he 
comes accompanied’, ndo vai sé ‘he does not go alone’). In the first place, 
a glance at the map shows that all of these are cited from points north of 
the Tagus (except for one aberrant form, andas co’ela, from near the south- 
ern city of Beja). They are, therefore, characteristic of the northern dialect, 
and the fact should have been noted. In the second place, there is one 
central idea in all of these, namely that the man who walks with wine does 
not walk alone. That these may compose a systematic group of terms, 
with one part freely replaced by its synonyms (esposa, amiga, ela), seems 
not to have occurred to the author, to judge by some of his treatments. 
Thus, in discussing preta, he is impelled to suggest influence of the idea of 
‘seeing everything black’ (when drunk), and so to link it, on the basis of 
color, with azul ‘blue’, a very common term in this meaning. Lastly, if my 
interpretation of senhora (above) is correct, and the author indirectly 
suggests that it may be by quoting senhor, adj. m. ‘grande: um senhor 
nariz’ (i.e. ‘a tremendous nose’), then this term does not mean a female 
being, does not fit with the others, and should be discussed elsewhere. 

It is no fault of the author, but inherent in such studies, that many of the 
examples are rather banal and obvious figures of speech, some of which 
must be common to dozens of countries and languages. Thus, the drinker 
is a dorna ‘wine tub’, a fimil ‘funnel’, an odre ‘wine skin’, etc. The drink 
is a dosa ‘dose’ and the like. A few have a certain freshness and charm: 

cha da parreira ‘tea from the vine; wine’ 

copofone ‘musically graduated glasses; drunken spree’ 

achar a rua pequena ‘to find the street small’ 

tratar a Deus por tu ‘to speak familiarly to God’ (this needs more 
explanation; fu is an extremely delicate matter in all dialects of Portuguese) 

a boca sabe-me a bicicletas partidas ‘my mouth tastes of broken bicycles’ 

gosto de cabo de guarda-chuva (Brazil) ‘taste of umbrella handles’ 

To what extent these may be nonce creations of literary rather than 
colloquial provenience is a point which remains to be determined. 

It must be admitted that Kréll has amassed a large quantity of material 
and sifted and arranged it with energy and industry. That the reviewer 
has often differed with him in the interpretation of this material is a fact 
which, I suppose, only reflects the linguistic orientation of the one and the 
folkloristic orientation of the other, and simply illustrates the paragraph 
with which this review began. 


Department of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Louis Deroy, L’Emprunt linguistique. xii+470 pp. Paris: Société d’ Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres’ (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége, fascicule CXLI), 1956. 


Compte-rendu par GEORGES MOuNIN 


Cet ouvrage rassemble (peut-étre pour la premiére fois?) la matiére de 
ce qui s’est écrit sur le sujet. La bibliographie s’étend sur 77 pages et cite 
environ 1,500 travaux, dictionnaires, mentions épisodiques et comptes- 
rendus d’ouvrages exclus. Toutefois auteur avertit qu'il ne les a pas tous 
lus, ni méme quelquefois trouvés dans les grandes bibliothéques de France 
et de Belgique. L’index des emprunts cités comme exemples offre 4,000 
termes environ, tirés d’une soixantaine de langues. 

Les cing parties du livre étudient successivement la définition et 
limportance (et méme l’universalité) du phénoméne de l’emprunt linguis- 
tique; puis son repérage (au moyen des critéres historique, phonétique, 
morphologique, sémantique) et son inventaire (avec la diversité des 
éléments empruntables et l’extraordinaire variété des fournisseurs 
éventuels); puis ses processus et cheminements, ses degrés de péneétration, 
d’acclimatation, d’assimilation; finalement, ses effets (les réactions 
nationaliste et puriste) et ses profits, c’est-a-dire, ses apports a la linguistique 
et l’histoire. 

Malgré tout l’intérét qu’on prend a parcourir un panorama si patiemment 
dessiné, l'impression finale est comme une espéce d’insatisfaction, qui ne 
provient pas, comme c’est fatal assez souvent dans ce genre de travaux, de 
ce que nous constaterions l’insuffisante information de l’auteur. II est a 
jour quant aux publications (d’Einar Haugen, ou de Hans Vogt, ou 
d’Uriel Weinreich, par exemple) et quant aux courants linguistiques 
d’aujourd’hui de Bloomfield 4 Troubetzkoy). Mais on garde l’impression 
que ni ces publications ni ces courants n’ont modifié l’ optique traditionnelle 
dans laquelle il avait primitivement placé sa recherche. L’ouvrage rassemble 
beaucoup de choses connues et sues, il n’offre ni analyses, ni synthéses ni 
perspectives nouvelles: plut6t qu’une thése, apportant une position neuve, 
on a le sentiment d’un cours, classique, et qui fait un strict inventaire. 
C’est définir son utilité, mais sans doute aussi sa limite. Bien que l’auteur 
soit trés solide dans le traitement des quelques détails qu’il propose 
modestement, nous restons sur le terrain d’une linguistique de bonne 
compagnie. De trés bonne compagnie, certes, mais probablement plus 
utile pour Vinitiation du non-spécialiste que pour la stimulation du 
spécialiste. A chaque instant vient la pensée qu’on est devant un livre 
intéressant pour les enseignants, pour les écrivains, pour les amateurs 
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sérieux des questions de langage, plus que pour les linguistes. Toutes les 
fois que l’auteur aborde ce qui constituerait les vrais débats passionnants 
pour un public linguistique d’aujourd’hui, sans aucun effort il élude en 
toute bonne foi les problémes. Par exemple,—et bien que son sujet ne soit 
pas exactement celui de Weinreich, on peut le regretter,—il élimine, en 
quelques lignes de généralités sur le bilinguisme, tout ce qui fait l’intérét 
de Languages in Contact (pp. 70 et 113, note 1). Ce trait méne a craindre 
dailleurs que L’emprunt linguistique ne vienne a la fois trop tard et trop 
tot: trop tard en tant que panorama fondé sur les acquisitions de la 
linguistique classique d’avant 1930, qu’on eft pu publier tel quel il y a 
30 ans; trop tot parce que méme s’il inclut dans sa bibliographie, sur le 
bilinguisme par exemple, des travaux pius récents que ceux de Roberts 
(1939), il n’a pas pu s’en servir au fond: ’ouvrage de Weinreich est de 
1953, et l'on imagine qu’une thése dont l’autorisation d’impression date de 
1955, devait étre en fait intangible en sa conception, presque achevée dans 
son execution, dés 1954. 

Par exemple aussi, l’auteur ne semble pas distinguer combien plus 
grande est la valeur méthodologique des comptages linguistiques en fait 
d’emprunt (cités par lui pp. 24, 319, 322 et 323), que celle des échantil- 
lonnages «atomisés» de l’ancienne linguistique: il cite et passe,—sans se 
douter qu'il nous laisse sur notre faim, parce que nous pressentons que 
cest dans cette direction qu’il faut chercher l’issue, si l’on ne veut pas 
refaire éternellement le méme panorama de l’emprunt linguistique, qui 
nous répétera que l’emprunt peut tout emprunter, des noms, des adjectifs, 
des verbes, méme des articles et des pronoms, des suffixes et des préfixes, 
des désinences, des phonémes, des accents, des tours syntaxiques; que 
l'emprunt prend son bient partout, dans les patois, les dialectes, les langues 
techniques et les langues spéciales, les langues mortes et les langues 
scientifiques, les argots et les grandes langues, les langues voisines et les 
langues lointaines; que l’emprunt suit les choses empruntées, noms de 
plantes et d’animaux, de matiéres premiéres et d’objets faviqués, de 
techniques et d’institutions; que l’emprunt, finalement, se sert de tous les 
intermédiaires imaginables, du voisinage géographique et des troupes 
d’occupation, des Cours princiéres et des ouvriers frontaliers, des milieux 
universitaires et de la marine, etc.... 

Exprimer de tels regrets, c’est é€videmment souhaiter que l’auteur se soit 
engagé sur le terrain d’une linguistique plus franchement fonctionnelle, et 
structurale. Certes, on sait bien,—Weinreich le redit dés la premiére page 
de son ouvrage, — qu'il y a des domaines linguistiques, certaines zones du 
lexique et de la syntaxe par exemple, qui sont beaucoup plus lachement 


structurées que d’autres; et que ce sont peut-étre justement les terres 
w.—5 
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d’élection de l’emprunt. Toutefois le rapprochement des pages consacrées 
par Weinreich a l’interférence grammaticale (pp. 29-48 de son ouvrage 
cité) avec celles ol Deroy parle de l’emprunt morphologique et syntaxique 
(pp. 70-87 et 102-110), permet de comparer la différence entre le traitement 
traditionnel et le traitement renouvelé de ces problémes, qui sont ouverts 
au moins depuis Schuchardt (des formulations de qui partent les deux 
auteurs, en introduisant le débat). 

Sans doute y-a-t-il quelque injustice a faire grief 4 Louis Deroy d’avoir 
écrit louvrage qu'il voulait écrire, et non celui que nous voudrions lire 
en 1959. Et peut-étre fallait-il un traité classique, irréprochablement 
classique, sur l’emprunt linguistique, pour inciter quelque linguiste 4 
reprendre le méme sujet, mais a la lumiére des conceptions les plus 
récentes de linguistique générale. En dépit de sa valeur intrinséque,—il 
existe, et il est bien fait,—le mérite essentiel du livre de Louis Deroy sera 
peut-étre celui de poser une pierre d’attente. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris 











B. F. SKINNER, Verbal Behavior. xii+478 pp. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957. 


Reviewed by O. K. TIKHOMIROV 


The objective approach to the study of human behavior in general, and 
specifically to verbal activity, is of interest not only to specialists in 
psychology, but to students of all adjacent disciplines as well. Of particular 
importance is the objective investigation of speech activity which, as is 
well known, is characteristic of man. The investigation of this problem is 
all the more timely since the classic representatives of behaviorism, e.g. 
Guthrie and Hull, took as the object of their study behavior in general, 
not its specifically human forms. Consequently the appearance of the new 
book by Skinner, one of the chief representatives of behaviorism, cannot 
fail to draw the attention of a wide circle of specialists and naturally 
requires a reviewer to formulate his attitude to the problems dealt with by 
the author. 

The subject of Skinner’s discussion, as the very title of his book suggests, 
is ‘‘verbal behavior.” This term is relatively new and therefore needs 
special clarification. Skinner calls that behavior verbal which acts on our 
physical environment not directly, but mediately, through the effect on 
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another person. This may be illustrated by a situation in which a man 
experiencing thirst, instead of going to the well himself, asks another 
person to bring him water. The term ‘verbal behavior’ is wider than 
‘speech’, since the latter is applicable only to vocal behavior, and excludes, 
let us say, a system of visual stimuli (such as musical notations). The term 
‘verbal behavior’ places the emphasis on the speaking individual, while 
‘language’ refers to a human group. 

Verbal behavior includes all behavior (including the manipulation of 
physical objects) which affects other people. Words. gestures, ceremonial 
festive costumes, the language of flowers and gems—all this belongs to 
verbal behavior. After giving so broad a definition to his term, however, 
Skinner restricts himself to a consideration of vocal behavior, which is 
considered as the most typical instance and the most widely occurring form 
of verbal behavior. 

What approach, then, does the author take to the analysis of verbal 
behavior? He answers this question himself, saying that it is rather ‘‘an 
exercise in interpretation” (p. 11) than an analysis of strictly experimental 
data. The author includes “well known facts known to every educated 
person”’ which he wants to present in a new light, but he does not attempt 
to survey the literature pertaining to this problem. 

The central question in Skinner’s interpretation of the facts of verbal 
behavior is the explanation of what the unit of verbal behavior is. It is on 
this point that Skinner’s train of thought manifests itself most clearly; it 
consists in an analogy between verbal behavior and the behavior of 
animals, which he had studied previously. 

In his animal studies Skinner arrived at the conclusion that two classes 
of response had to be distinguished in the system of behavior. The first 
class comprises responses evoked by the direct action of some stimulus, 
e.g. the dilatation of the pupil under the impact of light. This is so-called 
“respondent behavior.’’ But there is another, more important class of 
organism responses, which actively operate on the environment which in 
turn affects the individual. As an example we may cite a situation in which 
an animal in a cage, in order to get food, must push a special device with 
its paw. The individual motor responses which make up this active behavior 
of an animal are called ‘operants’ by Skinner. 

This concept of operants (i.e. of the active reaction of the organism) is 
used by Skinner in the analysis of verbal behavior. It is not the word, but 
the ‘verbal operant’ which is the unit of speech behavior of a speaking 
individual. The size of this unit may vary: it may be only a sound, but 
it may be a whole sentence. Just as the term ‘word’ is replaced by ‘verbal 
operant’, the term ‘dictionary’ is replaced by ‘verbal repertoire’. 
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It is the verbal operant that constitutes the subject of Skinner’s dis- 
cussion. The author shows, consistently and systematically, that its 
functioning resembles all the basic regularities in the functioning of 
operants which are movements. From the moment of birth the infant 
possesses an unformed system of vocal reactions. These vocal reactions 
are selectively reinforced by adults and gradually assume a form which is 
current in the given group. If a particular response is reinforced, the 
probability of its emission increases. If a response is not reinforced, the 
probability of its appearance decreases, and it is extinguished. If, for 
example, food reinforcement is given in the form of candy, the probability 
that the response candy will occur increases. However, this response will 
appear only in definite circumstances, namely, when the child experiences 
a hunger for candy. Consequently, the control of responses comes to lie 
in the creation of satiation or, on the contrary, deprivation of the object 
of need in the subject. As a label for this kind of operant which is function- 
ally controlled by the state of the organism, Skinner introduces the special 
term ‘mand’, which, according to the author, has a mnemonic value. 

When vocal responses first appear, the action of the external situation 
has no connection with them. However, through reinforcement (including 
verbal reinforcement) an operant may come to be connected with a 
particular external stimulation and may be emitted under its control. If the 
stimuli are verbal, there arise such forms of verbal behavior as imitation, 
“textual control” (reading), transcription, etc. If the physical environment 
rather than verbal stimuli are involved, and the behavior acts upon it, 
Skinner calls it by the mnemonic term ‘tact’. A ‘tact’ is defined by the 
author as a verbal operant in which responses of a particular form are 
evoked (or reinforced) by some object or event or their properties. 
(Essentially, he is dealing with the nominative function of words.) 

One and the same response may appear in various functions. Thus, the 
response Fire! may appear as a mand when it serves as a command to 
discharge a gun; it may appear as a tact in the situation of a conflagration; 
it may be an imitative response or may be a textual response to the 
corresponding stimulus (i.e. the reading of the written word, fire). 

This, in outline, is Skinner’s approach to the description of verbal 
behavior, different types of “supplementary stimulation,” etc., but it 
should be stressed that the fundamental scheme remains the same. 


What, then, is the essence of the “‘exercise in interpretation’’ of well 
known facts which the author undertook? In essence it consists in the 
generalization of the basic dependencies found by the author in the active 
motor behavior of animals to the speech activity of man. In the inter- 
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pretation of well known facts Skinner introduces a whole system of 
neologisms—‘verbal behavior’, ‘verbal operant’, ‘verbal repertoire’, 
‘mand’, ‘tact’, etc. Behind these neologisms, however, there is nothing 
which characterizes the distinctiveness of speech behavior in contrast to 
the behavior of animals. Both are reduced to the model of “‘operant 
conditioning”: the organism’s response, appearing in conditions of need 
for something, comes to be connected, under the influence of reinforce- 
ment, with external stimulation, which begins to control the responses. 
This scheme underlies the behavior of rats, the behavior of pigeons (the 
objects of Skinner’s experiments), and, finally, the speech behavior of man. 
A qualitative analysis of speech activity, a clarification of what is new in 
this form of behavior, is lacking in Skinner’s work. According to his 
view, speech activity, which in itself does not differ from other forms of 
behavior, introduces nothing new into the behavior of man. It constitutes 
only another “layer” of human behavior and does not alter it. Speech 
actively coexists with other forms of human activity and does not interact 
with them. 

Thus, Skinner’s interpretation of human speech activity fails to clarify 
its specific nature, to analyze the functional interrelations between speech 
and behavior; yet it is these which transform the behavior of man and 
make it qualitatively different from the behavior of animals. Skinner’s 
“verbal behavior” is a non-specific characterization of human speech 
activity. 

The impression may arise that Skinner’s approach to the analysis of 
human behavior from the point of view of so called “‘conditioning”’ is 
analogical to I. P. Pavlov’s doctrine of conditioned reflexes. However, this 
is not the case. Pavlov, in passing to the investigation of the higher neural 
activity of man, repeatedly stressed its qualitative particularity in com- 
parison with the higher neural activity of animals. A concrete manifesta- 
tion of this qualitative distinction was Pavlov’s doctrine of the interrelation 
of signal systems. In all the diversity of stimuli acting on man, Pavlov 
distinguished two systems of signals. The first system includes all 
conditioned stimuli (the objects of the surrounding world and their 
features) which directly act on man. This is the first signal system of reality, 
which man shares with animals. Words, word groups, and connections 
arising on the basis of them constitute the second signal system, which 
only man possesses. Pavlov called this second signal system ‘“‘an extra- 
ordinary addition” to the mechanisms of higher neural activity, and said 
that “it was the word which has made men of us.”’! The word does not 


1]. P. Pavlov, Polnoe sobranie soéinenij (ed. U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, vol. III, 
part 2, p. 335). 
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simply imply an increase in the number of stimuli acting on an organism; 
on the contrary, Pavlov pointed out, the word introduces a new principle 
of neural activity—abstraction; and “the generalization of numberless 
signals . . . along with the analysis and synthesis of these new generalized 
signals, is a principle which makes possible unlimited orientation in the 
surrounding world and which makes possible man’s highest adaptation— 
science. .. .’”2 

These Pavlovian theses concerning the second signal system constitute 
the point of departure in the analysis of speech activity for Soviet 
psychologists and physiologists, for whom the investigation of speech 
processes and their relations to behavior are one of the central tasks. 

The analysis of speech activity is carried on in Soviet psychology and 
physiology from a position which is directly opposite to Skinner’s. This 
analysis is directed first of all at the discovery of the new things which are 
acquired by man as he masters language and at a demonstration of the 
way other forms of human behavior are restructured under the impact of 
speech activity. In other words, this approach is qualitative, and aimed at 
the specifics of the new forms of behavior y/hich are proper to man alone. 

The very process of formation of speech activity in man does not manifest 
the regularities of behavior formation of animals. Man as a social being 
acquires socially determined patterns of behavior, including speech 
behavior. This process of acquisition signifies a new type of development 
in human behavior and is due precisely to the social existence of man. 
Furthermore, the acquisition of language becomes the subject of special 
training (in schools, for example) and consequently cannot be reduced to 
individual activity. 

The acquisition of speech does not simply create in man a new function, 
a new layer of behavior, but, what is especially important, it qualitatively 
transforms all the other forms of behavior. These theses, which were 
already advanced by L. S. Vygotskij in his doctrine of higher psychological 
functions, have in recent years been worked out in detail by A. R. Luria 
and his collaborators. 

As this research has shown, speech restructures the cognitive processes 
of man, enabling him to get a profound orientation in surrounding reality, 
to distinguish essential features and relations, and to systematize his 
accumulated experience. This active participation of speech also pertains 
to the formation of new temporary connections in the human brain. The 
formation of temporary connections (conditioning) in man_ follows 


2 Ibid., p. 215. 
3 A. R. Luria (ed.), Problemy vysSej nervnoj dejatel’nosti normal’nogo i anomal'nogo 
rebenka, Moscow, vol. I-II, 1956, 1958. 
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entirely different rules than the formation of such connections in animals: 
the reaction does not need to be reinforced every time, the stage of initial 
generalization may be absent, connections are easily altered, reactions may 
be established to abstract features, etc. Consequently, speech activity does 
not follow the basic regularities of conditioning, as Skinner asserts, but 
quite the contrary, the intervention of speech transforms these regularities 
and makes them qualitatively different. 

The function of speech in the acquisition of new experiences is connected 
with another, no less important function. Speech processes do not simply 
coexist with motor behavior, but exercise a directive influence on the course 
of this behavior.* In executing verbal commands and instructions of an 
adult, a child gradually learns to direct his activities with the help of his 
own, at first external, and later inner speech. Thus there arises voluntary 
behavior, which is proper only to man. The directive function of speech 
is the mechanism according to which voluntary behavior is formed. The 
above-mentioned experiments systematically examined the ontogenetic 
development of the directive function of speech which leads to the forma- 
tion of voluntary behavior and the disturbance of this function in patho- 
logical states of the brain. Rather than coexisting with motor behavior, 
the development of verbal activity leads to the appearance of “‘verbalized”’ 
behavior. 

The scientist who passes by these most important facts deprives himself 
of the possibility of realizing a productive analysis of ‘‘verbal behavior.” 


Department of Psychology 
University of Moscow 











PAVLE Ivié. Die serbokroatischen Dialekte, ihre Struktur und Entwicklung, 
Vol. I. Allgemeines und die Stokavische Dialektgruppe (Slavistic Printings 
and Reprintings, edited by C. H. van Schooneveld). 325 pp. ‘S-Graven- 
hage: Mouton & Co., 1958. 


Reviewed by EDWARD STANKIEWICZ 

It is rather surprising that despite the uninterrupted development of 
Serbocroatian dialectology, the beginnings of which go back to Vuk 
Karadzi¢, there have been only a few works which provided a general and 


exhaustive survey of the Serbocroatian dialects. These were written about 


4 See A. R. Luria’s article in this issue of Worp, pp. 341-352. 
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half a century ago by two Serbian linguists, M. ReSetar and A. Belié. 
Since then Serbocroatian dialectology has made great progress: many 
dialect areas have been described for the first time, some important dis- 
coveries were made, and dialect boundaries have been re-examined and 
re-drawn. 

The new book of Ivi¢ incorporates the results of the modern develop- 
ments and, being written in German, it opens to the Western reader a field 
which is of enormous interest for Slavic and general linguistics. The chief 
importance of the book lies, however, in its structural interpretation of the 
dialectal facts. A system-oriented study on any of the Southern Slavic 
languages is to be hailed as a real novelty. While structural linguistics 
originated and flourished in the Eastern and Western Slavic countries, 
Southern Slavic linguists, with the main center in Belgrade, have on the 
whole remained outside the mainstream of modern linguistics. 

The book by Ivi¢ marks, in most respects, a break with this tradition 
That his work is, indeed, pioneering is seen even from the rather sparse 
bibliography following the chapter on the structural characteristics of 
Serbocroatian (§117). 

The book is divided into two parts: the first deals with the historical 
formation of a Southern Slavic group and with the position of the Serbo- 
croatian dialects within this group, while the second gives a detailed 
synchronic and diachronic description of the individual Stokavian dialects. 
Both are preceded by a Preface and Introduction outlining the state and 
tasks of modern Serbocroatian dialectology. 

Of particular interest is the classification of the Stokavian dialects, in 
which Ivié departs from the older classificatory schemes. In his ‘‘Stokavski 
dijalekat”’ (in Stanojevic’s Narodna Enciklopedija, 1925-29), Beli¢ divided 
the Stokavian territory into three main dialect areas: (a) Old Stokavian, 
(b) Middle Stokavian, and (c) NeoStokavian. In accord with Vuk’s tradi- 
tion, the latter has been subdivided, on the basis of the reflexes of Common 
Slavic é, into three zones: the Eastern (ekavian), Southern (jekavian), and 
Western (ikavian). Beli¢ himself, as before him ReSetar (the author of 
Der Stokavische Dialekt, 1907), was well aware of the insufficiency of this 
criterion in setting up separate Stokavian dialect zones. As a complement- 
ary, likewise historical criterion, he therefore proposed the different 
treatment of the Proto-Stokavian accents. This criterion yields the follow- 
ing new tripartition: (a) ““most archaic” dialects with three accents ~ 
(i.e. the ‘“‘Cakavian’’ acute and the long and short falling accents); 
(b) ‘‘archaic” dialects with two accents % * (without or with a partial 
shift of these accents); and (c) “new” dialects with four accents 7 \ 9 * 
(i.e. the two ‘‘NeoStokavian” acute and two falling accents). Thus he 
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obtained within *“‘NeoStokavian” seven dialect areas: I. Kosovo-Resava 
(with “‘archaic”’ accents), 2. Srem-Sumadija (with “‘new” accents), 3. Zeta- 
Sjenica (with “‘archaic”’ accents), 4. Hercegovina (with “‘new” accents), 
5. Posavian (with “most archaic’’ accents), 6. Western Bosnia (with 
‘archaic’ accents), 7. Dalmatia (with ‘“‘new”’ accents). Areas 1 and 2 are 
basically ekavian, 3 and 4 are largely jekavian, and 5, 6, and 7 are basically 
ikavian. 

The classification introduced by Ivi¢ differs from that of Beli¢ on several 
points. The “Old Stokavian” dialects, which are now recognized as 
Macedonian, are naturally eliminated. The ‘‘Middle Stokavian” (‘‘Tor- 
laki’” or Prizren-Timok) dialects are likewise excluded from the Stokavian 
group, though in his previous book (Dijalektologija srpskohrvatskog 
jezika, 1956) Ivié still treated them as a part of the Stokavian area. The 
phonology and grammatical structure of these dialects is so different from 
the rest of the Stokavian dialects that their assignment to the Stokavian 
group has been questioned even by traditional dialectologists (e.g. ReSetar). 
Although the reflexes of the é and of the three types of accents remain at 
the basis of Ivic’s classification, the order of their importance is reversed 
priority being given to the accentual principle. “‘NeoStokavian” are thus 
the dialects with “four accents,” ‘“‘Older Stokavian” those with “two 
accents,” and “Oldest Stokavian” those with ‘“‘three accents” (with the 
metatonic acute ~). These are, in turn, subdivided into ekavian, jekavian 
and ikavian groups, with further subdivisions to account for the “‘mixed”’ 
areas (such as Smederevo-VrSac or Slavonian “‘ekavian”’ with e/i reflexes 
within the basically ‘“‘ekavian” or “‘ikavian”’ dialects). Ivi¢ includes, in 
addition, a type of dialect with the so-called “‘non-substituted é,”’ which he 
has explored and described in a number of studies. While the new division 
of the Stokavian dialects differs from the older classifications, it is apparent 
that it remains firmly rooted in historical principles, even though Ivi¢ 
States (in §118) that the accents and é are the “‘most important structural 
characteristics”’ of Stokavian. This is restated, however (in §125), to mean 
that the reflexes of é are of a statistical and etymological and not of a 
phonological nature. It should also be noticed that in some of the dialects 
with the ‘‘non-substituted é,’’ the Common Slavic é is reflected only 
phonetically. The opposition /e/ vs. /e/ (the latter from an original @) is 
found only in the Gallipoli dialect (in Eastern Macedonia), whereas the 
Stokavian dialects in Rumania (the KraSovani, RekaS, and Crna Gora) 
have no tense/lax opposition, so that the closed quality of the vowel 
/e/ is merely redundant. The three accentual types singled out by Ivi¢c 
correspond likewise to an historical, rather than to a synchronic dimension. 
In the discussion of the ‘‘Oldest’’ and ‘Older’ accentual systems, Ivi¢c 
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quotes numerous examples of the **NeoStokavian”’ recessive shift of accent 
which took place in these systems, entailing the formation of new accentual 
oppositions (cf. below). However, Ivi¢ makes no claim to a strictly 
synchronic classification. ‘Structural criteria,” he says (in $61), “‘are in 
many cases more appropriate for the description of dialects than for their 
classification.”” A structural classification may disrupt, he argues, the 
geographical unity of dialect zones which appears in an historical 
classification, and may bring under one roof dialects (or languages) which 
are neither geographically nor historically related. This argument seems to 
stem from an assumption that structural criteria pertain mainly to the 
phonemic level. For if we consider the semiotic levels (morphology, 
syntax, vocabulary), there is little danger of confusing, let us say, a 
Hungarian dialect with a Slovak dialect, no matter how similar their 
phonemic systems. There is, of course, no reason to reject diachronic 
criteria, so long as it is realized that, while they are suitable to an historical 
grouping of dialects, they may bear no relation whatsoever to the syn- 
chronic facts. As is known, even the boundaries set up on the basis of 
historical criteria have been considered by dialectologists to be of an ideal, 
rather than of a real order. This is particularly true on Serbocroatian 
territory, where mixing of populations, religious separatism, migrations, 
and recolonization have greatly blurred the picture of originally homo- 
geneous, clearly separated dialect areas. 

The first part of Ivic’s book is devoted to the reconstruction of the 
original Southern Slavic dialect divisions (which were later to form 
Bulgarian, Serbocroatian, and Slovenian nuclei) and to the periodization 
of the history of Serbocroatian with relation to its oldest isoglosses. Here 
he departs completely from the ““Stammbaum”’ view on the formation of 
the separate Southern Slavic languages, which was so often combined by 
his predecessors with theories on the mixing of populations in order to 
explain the rise of transitional dialects (such as Stokavian ikavism or 
S¢akavism). He finds more fruitful the concept of Jagi¢ on a gradual 
transition of isoglosses moving from the West to the East. 

The oldest division is established between an original Eastern 
(Bulgarian) dialect group and a Western group (including Slovenian and 
Serbocroatian). In addition to the reflexes of *7’, *d’, Ivi¢ adduces 38 
features which separate the East from the West (§15). The value of all of 
these features for establishing an original bipartition may, however, be 
questioned, as some of them are found on both sides of the line (e.g. one 
reflex for the jers in Rhodopian, a rounded vowel for *g in Smoljan). 
while others are obviously of a later date or of secondary significance 
(e.g. points 5, 7, 8, 11, 12). On the position of Macedonian with respect 
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to its Eastern and Western neighbors, Ivi¢ advances a number of possible 
hypotheses untinged by any nationalistic preconceptions. As for the 
Slovenian-Serbocroatian borders, he assumes a long period of un- 
interrupted contact and of gradual transition. Although one need not 
accept the hypothesis of RamovS on the Slovenian origin of Kajkavian 
and of its subsequent merger with Cakavian and Stokavian, it is actually 
impossible here to know what the prehistoric relations were. There is a 
possibility that Slovenian itself was originally more sharply differentiated 
(as indicated by the archaic Northern dialects), while some of the innova- 
tions shared by Slovenian and Serbocroatian occurred rather as a result of 
convergence than of geographic. contiguity (e.g. the recessive shift of 
accent). The problem of convergence is not sufficiently emphasized by 
Ivi¢, for whereas he finds close linguistic relations only between the 
extreme Eastern and Western poles of the Southern Slavic continuum 
and the Eastern and Western Slavic languages respectively, one could, 
on the other hand, point out the common innovations which took place in 
such non-contiguous languages as Polish and Bulgarian or Slovenian (e.g. 
in their treatment of é and of the nasal vowels). It is also questionable 
whether the Central Slovak ‘“*Yugoslavisms”’ were merely an extension of 
the Southern Slavic isoglosses (§32), since some features particular to 
Central Slovak have been found (by Kniezsa) also in Eastern Slavic, and 
since the original picture of the Southern Slavic-Slovak relations has been 
greatly obscured by the Hungarian invasion in Pannonia, 

In the subsequent chapters Ivi¢ gives an outline of the formation of the 
Serbocroatian dialects. Two crucial phases are singled out in their history: 
during the first, which preceded the fifteenth century, the process of 
dialectal differentiation was essentially completed. All common Serbo- 
croatian innovations took place at that period, i.e. the changes of é, the 
vocalization of the jers, the loss of /, and the accentual shifts. The processes 
which took place after the fifteenth century, i.e. after the Turkish occupa- 
tion, were, however, no less farreaching, causing massive movements of 
the population, creating religious and concomitant linguistic discrepancies 
and a rearrangement of dialect boundaries. 

The second part of the book describes in detail the formation of the 
Stokavian dialect group as a whole, and of the individual dialects. Special 
emphasis is devoted to their phonological systems: to their accentology, 
vocalism, and consonantism. One of the main Stokavian innovations has 
been the elimination of Common Slavic polytony in favor of the two 
accents ©. A “*two-accent”’ system (i.e. comprising quantity and stress) 
is by no means a typological rarity, as has often been maintained; it still 
prevails in various modern Stokavian and Slovenian dialects. The 
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appearance of the modern rising accents ” \ (long and short) is due to the 
so-called “‘NeoStokavian” shift of © 7 from a final or internal syllable to 
a preceding vowel. This shift is not completed in all dialects to the same 
extent and the entire history of Stokavian accentology can be discussed 
in terms of the various degrees of this shift. Another development, 
concomitant with the above, has been the elimination of unaccented long 
vowels, which has been carried through in a somewhat similar hierarchical 
order. All the Stokavian dialects thus have in common the tendency to 
eliminate the marked features (of stress orlength) from the end ofa word (§86). 
In his discussion of the Standard four accents (“ \ A * ), Ivié rejects the 
phonemic interpretations of Trubetzkoy and Jakobson. The phonemic 
contrast between “rising” and “‘falling’’ accents, which is implemented on 
the first syllable of a word, is in his opinion the only relevant opposition. 
It follows, therefore, that the falling tone (or pitch) of the unaccented 
syllables is phonemically irrelevant, and that the rising tone is the unmarked 
member of the opposition, since it can occur on any but the final (or 
single) syllable of a word, i.e. in the position of neutralization (§76). The 
proposed analysis does not distinguish the phonetic from the phonemic 
facts. The so-called ‘falling’? accent, which is bound to the initial (or 
single) syllable of a word, is even phonetically not necessarily implemented 
as a falling pitch, as shown by W. Appel. But, phonemically it is simply 
a configurational stress, like the one in Czech or Hungarian. Should we, 
however, identify this stress as a falling pitch on the grounds that it is 
capable of forming minimal pairs with words that carry a rising pitch 
(e.g. jarica vs. jarica), the unstressed vowels would either remain outside 
any opposition or would have to be assigned to some new opposition. 
It is therefore clear that the only prosodic opposition is that of rising vs. 
non-rising. The non-rising pitch has no distributional restrictions (it is 
unmarked), whereas the rising (marked) pitch cannot occur on the final 
(or single) syllable of a word. a 
The author's analysis of the Standard prosodic features has further 
repercussions upon the interpretation of the more complex accentual 
systems of the Older and Oldest Stokavian dialects. The ‘‘falling”’ accents 
© » of the literary language and of the NeoStokavian dialects, which 
indicate only juncture (4 could be replaced by the length mark ~, and 
could be omitted as in the unaccented vowels), actually do mark 
phonemic stress in the former dialects. Ivi¢ ignores this difference, viewing 
it merely as a difference in the distribution (““Akzentstelle’’) of the “falling” 
accents. Synchronically, it is, furthermore, indifferent whether the rising 
(long) accent is implemented as ~ (the ‘“‘Cakavian acute”) or as (the 
‘“‘NeoStokavian long acute’’), so long as the two are not in contrast. The 
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use of the historical terms “‘two,”’ “‘three,”’ “‘four’’ accents obscures the 
picture of the actual prosodic oppositions. Phonemically they could be 
interpreted as follows: 1. © \ —stress and quantity (e.g. Piperi, Vucitrn, 
RekaS); 2. 7 A \ (or ~ AM %)—pitch (redundantly long), stress and 
quantity (e.g. Kasidol, Istria, Osijek); 3. 7 \ © “ —(a) pitch and quantity 
(e.g. the Standard language, Eastern Hercegovina), (b) pitch, stress and 
quantity (e.g. SoSice, Boka, Vasojevici); 4. ~ 7S (or ~ 7\ A \)—the 
rising, like the non-rising vowels, have subordinate dichotomies: the rising 
are opposed as ~ vs. ” (~ is redundantly long, while ” has distinctive 
length only if \ exists), the non-rising as stressed vs. unstressed, and 
quantity (e.g. Posavina). Ivi¢ interprets the rising accents ~ \ (listed under 
3b and 4) as allophones of the “‘falling’’ accents  \ on the ground that 
in constructions with enclitics (““Sprachtakt’’) the stress remains on the 
final syllable without yielding a rising accent, e.g. séstra, rtika, but sestra 
je, rtika je. This is like saying that Standard Serbocroatian brat, kiica 
carry a rising tone, while bég, kélo have a “‘falling’ accent, because in 
constructions with prepositions we find dd brata, u kucu, but za boga, 
u kolo. The confusion of the phonemic and morphophonemic levels (the 
latter of which often neatly reflects older phonemic phenomena) entails 
therefore also the confusion of diachrony with synchrony. Thus the 
“older” dialects of Zeta-Lovéen and Kosovo-Resava appear to form one 
‘overall system,” whereas in reality they are quite differentiated. 

The Stokavian vowel patterns are relatively simple. Most of them can 
be deduced from an eight-vowel system established before the Turkish 
invasion (§§36, 105). Some Stokavian dialects at present have a six-vowel 
system (plus the syllabic ;), but most of them have a five-vowel pattern. 
Due to the prosodic oppositions carried by the vowels, the vocalic 
inventories are, nevertheless, remarkably high (up to 28 vowels). Only 
some marginal dialects with reduced prosodic oppositions have developed 
(or retained) a high number of inherently distinguished vowels (e.g. 
Mrkovici). Foreign, especially Turkish, influence is likewise responsible for 
richer vowel inventories. Ivi¢ seems to accept the thesis (of Isatéenko and 
others) that Serbocroatian, as an eminently “‘vocalic’”’ language, permits a 
high number of vowel sequences. But if we consider the simplification of 
vowel clusters which took place in almost all dialects, the alleged correla- 
tion between large inventories of vowels and their freedom of combination 
appears to be highly questionable. The lack of phonetic variation in the 
vowels might, according to the author, have been a conservative factor in 
the history of Stokavian vocalism. In view of the vast scale of prosodic 
possibilities, the stability of the inherent features is not at all surprising. 
If we were to judge, on the other hand, from the emergence of new vocalic 
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distinctions in the peripheral dialects, which have eliminated prosodic 
oppositions, the difference between accented and unaccented vowels must 
have been phonetically rather considerable. 

The greatest differences in Stokavian consonantism concern the spirants 
and affricates. The history of the consonantal systems reveals that the stops 
have been more stable than the sonorants, and the sonorants more stable 
than the spirants and affricates. The development of Stokavian consonant- 
ism shows, in Ivi¢’s opinion, two tendencies: either the preservation of the 
spirants at the expense of the affricates, or the opposite tendency. In 
dialects which have come under foreign influence, the phonemes /h/ and 
/f/ have been preserved, while the affricates /¢, d/ have been eliminated, 
Within the dialects which have been less subject to foreign influence, the 
development has been towards establishing a symmetry between the 
original three rows of affricates c, ¢, é (and d) and the two rows of spirants 
s (and z) and § (and 2), either by eliminating one row of affricates ¢ (d), or 
by increasing the row of spirants with s (2). The high number of affricates, 
and particularly the existence of voiced affricates, is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of Stokavian, in contradistinction to the Kajkavian and 
Cakavian systems. The sonorants have been less subject to change. In 
some dialects /’ has changed to / or /, in others v became the voiced partner 
of f, and only in a limited area (in Mostar), 7 has changed to n (§95ff.). 
The above generalizations drawn by Ivi¢ warrant some discussion. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that the fate of the “grave” spirants /f/ 
and /h/ (which is /x/ only in some dialects, but a laryngeal spirant in others) 
is not bound to the fate of the other affricates and spirants, and that the 
relationships of the latter can be interpreted in a different way. First it 
must be noted that a number of Stokavian dialects have preserved /f/ and/ 
or /h/ as well as the affricates ¢, ¢ (e.g. Zeta-Lovéen, RekaS, some areas in 
Slavonia). The spirants /f/ or /h/, or both, show great oscillations not only 
in Serbocroatian territory, but also in other Slavic areas (Macedonian, 
Bulgarian, Slovenian, Polish, Ukrainian), oscillations which are of a very 
old date, which are connected with the “foreign” status of /f/, with the 
isolated position of /f/ or /x/, or both (without voiced counterparts), and 
which are obviously independent of the rest of the consonantal patterns, 
whatever they may be. As for the other spirants and affricates, it must be 
pointed out that the dentals c, s, z are as stable as the stops. /3/ occupies a 
special position, which is likewise paralleled in a number of Slavic 
languages. 

The treatment of the sonorants /’ and #i is, on the other hand, connected 
with the fate of the affricates ¢, ¢ (§, 3) and of the spirants §, § (2, 2). The 
entire history of Stokavian consonantism (not unlike that of Polish) hinges 
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around the subsystem of palatals. The original system, which is preserved 
in most dialects, comprises the palatal stops ¢ (3) and ¢ (d) which are 
opposed to each other as strident vs. mellow. It is phonemically quite 
indifferent whether the latter are phonetically ¢ d (with affrication) or 
t', d’ (as in Istria, §397). In some systems the palatal series is expanded so 
as to include also the strident/mellow spirants § (2) and S(Z), or it is reduced 
to the palatals ¢, d and §, 2 (which are phonetically implemented as 
optimal mellow stops, and as strident spirants; cf. footnote, p. 141), and 
to the palatal sonorants /’, 7. A further reduction of the palatal series leads 
to the liquidation of /’, less commonly of 7, and, as a last step, to the 
liquidation of all palatals. The latter phenomenon is known as “‘Cakavism,” 
and occurs only under foreign influence (e.g. in Istria). 

Ivié devotes illuminating chapters to Stokavian morphology, syntax 
and vocabulary. The facts pertaining to these levels have been studied far 
less than phonology, and, as one would expect, are also structurally less 
systematized. Ivi¢’s approach to the morphological problems is, despite 
this, highly interesting. Thus he compares, on the one hand, the gram- 
matical categories of the verbal and nominal systems, and, on the other 
hand, the ‘‘devices’’ (i.e. forms) which carry the grammatical distinctions. 
Among the latter he discusses the development of the suffixes (especially of 
the plural case-endings, which have served as another criterion in the 
classification of the Stokavian dialects), and of the consonantal and 
accentual alternations. The verb systems differ primarily in their preserva- 
tion or elimination of tenses (aorist, imperfect), while the nominal systems 
show considerable differences in their adjectival and pronominal classes, 
and in the degree of case-syncretism. The Northwestern dialects show a 
greater conservatism in the declension, the Southeastern dialects in the 
conjugation. The tendency to weaken the case-system is thus the more 
prominent the closer one moves towards the Macedonian and Bulgarian 
dialects. 

Too much importance is ascribed in the book to the role of foreign 
influence. This role is, for example, exaggerated in the author’s discussion 
of the shift of the final short “‘falling’’ and of the metatonic acute to the 
initial syllable in Northern Slavonia. This is explained as the result of 
Hungarian influence (§470), despite the fact that 10 Hungarian loanwords 
or syntactic constructions are found in these dialects, and despite the 
preservation of the metatonic acute and stress in non-final position. This 
explanation is the more puzzling in that more northerly dialects (e.g. 
Baranija) which are otherwise influenced by Hungarian, do not show such 
a shift. The stabilization of the accent on the initial syllable is rather 
reminiscent of the Western Slavic solution of the Common Slavic accent 
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pattern. Similarly, Ivi¢ exaggerates the impact of foreign systems upon the 
elimination of accentual alternations in the declension. It is quite apparent 
that almost all systems which have eliminated accentual alternations have 
well preserved or expanded the consonantal alternations, while the systems 
which have preserved or expanded the accentual alternations have 
eliminated the K/C alternation. 

The book includes a large number of diagrams, a map of the Stokavian 
dialects, an index of authors, of geographical names, and of subjects. 
Especially impressive is the critical bibliography which follows the in- 
dividual chapters. Since “‘Die Stokavische Dialektgruppe”’ is only Volume 
| of a series, we may expect that the sequel to this will deal with the 
Prizren-Timok and with the Kajkavian and Cakavian dialects. Slavicists 
who are grateful to Ivi¢ for his description of the Stokavian dialects will 
look forward with great impatience to the appearance of his work on the 
other Serbocroatian dialects, especially of the Kajkavian and Cakavian 
group. 

Department of Slavic Languages 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 








STEFAN SONDEREGGER, Die Orts- und Flurnamen des Landes Appenzell; 
Band I: Grammatische Darstellung (= Beitraige zur Schweizerdeutschen 
Mundartforschung VIII). xlv+ 634 pp. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co., 1958. 


Reviewed by HERBERT L. KUFNER 


This is the eighth volume of the series of Swiss German dialect studies 
published by Professor Rudolf Hotzenkécherle of Ziirich (see Word VII 
[1951], 267-269 for a review of vol. II, Word 1X [1953], 187-189 for reviews 
of vols. II] and IV). Sonderegger’s work maintains in every way the high 
standards set by his predecessors in the series. The present volume is the 
first of three on the place names in the canton of Appenzell; we are told 
in the Foreword that it is to be followed by a Historisches Ortsnamenbuch 
des Landes Appenzell, and a third volume which will contain a discussion 
of the manifold relationships between names and Sachen; e.g. the problems 
of the settlement history, agrarian and natural history, ethnology, and the 
motives for place-naming, as they are reflected in the toponymy. 

The scope of this volume is confined to a description of the information 
which place names provide for historical dialectology, and within these 
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lim‘ts the author restricts his discussion to questions of phonology and 
word-formation. Thus, the structure of the book can easily be described: 
Stressed vowels (pp. 1-254); Unstressed vowels (255-290); Consonants 
(290-459); General remarks on the phonology (contractions, loss of 
syllables, contaminations) (459-465); Derivational suffixes (465-569); 
Compounds (569-579); Peculiarities of word formation (579-597). Then 
follows a complete index of the Appenzell place names, including many 
proper names (598-631); an index of the Sachen (631-633), and a short 
grammatical index which functions as a supplement to the table of contents. 

The phonological part is clearly the most valuable one. Sonderegger 
takes first the short vowels in Old High German, then the long vowels, and 
finally the diphthongs. In each case we find a description of the regular 
reflex in the dialect with a reference to the fuller discussion in Vetsch,! then 
a list of the place names which contain this vowel in stressed position with 
a full discussion of the etymology, meticulously annotated. Then follows a 
description of the various graphic representations of this vowel in the 
older documents,? often accompanied by frequency charts with complete 
listings according to year of occurrence (e.g. pp. 167, 256, 284-287), a 
most valuable and very welcome feature to students of the Urkunden- 
sprache. The description ends with a discussion of the development of this 
vowel in the various special environments, e.g. ‘palatalization’ before 
s-sounds, ‘weakening’ in compounds, ‘umlauting’ before i-sounds, etc. 

Consonants are dealt with in the same thorough fashion. They are 
arranged according to their ‘urdeutsch’ prototypes: labials, dentals, 
gutturals, liquids, nasals, and semivowels. Here again the chronological 
charts of the various graphic representations deserve special mention 
(p. 311, illustrating the coalescence of OHG /z,/ and /s/; pp. 341-342, 
illustrating the change of OHG /sk/ > /S/). 


1 Jakob Vetsch, Die Laute der Appenzeller Mundarten (= Beitrdge zur Schweizer- 
deutschen Grammatik 1) (Frauenfeld, 1910). This reviewer found Vetsch’s description 
an indispensable companion of the volume under discussion. Sonderegger is not quite 
consistent in his references to Vetsch’s book: he vascillates between page and paragraph 
citations. On the other hand, he gives both page and paragraph numbers when he 
refers to V. Moser, Friihneuhochdeutsche Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1929-1951). 

2 On p. 91 Sonderegger attributes Appenzeller a-spellings for Old High German o 
to the influence of the Bavarian change [a]>[o]. This explanation seems rather far- 
fetched. The reviewer is inclined to attribute these spellings to analogy with the long 
vowels, where we have the ‘gesamtnordschweizer’ change of OHG 4>[6, 5]. This 
interpretation gains weight if the time factor is considered: the a-spellings disappear in 
Bavarian documents in the 2nd quarter of the 16th century, though they occur later in 
Middle German (cf. Moser, I, 1, # 73, Anm. 1). Sonderegger states, however, that the 
Appenzell a-spellings are rare in the 15th century, increase in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
ie, the same period when the o-spellings for OHG 4 abound. 
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Sonderegger’s detailed and meticulous description is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of toponymy. He has performed a real 
service in making available a seemingly complete listing of the Appenzell 
place names, based on a thorough analysis of documents, most of which 
are inaccessible outside Switzerland. Our knowledge about the historical 
phonology of a dialect can be significantly increased through such careful 
philological work. This can best be illustrated through an example: 
Vetsch (p. 146) states that the reflex of OHG initial /t/ is pronounced [d] 
by some natives of Brilisau, in the south east corner of the Land Appen- 
zell, in contrast to the remainder of the area which shows the reflex [t] in 
this position. By his thorough investigation of the place names in the 
older documents, Sonderegger can prove (320-322) that this weakening 
of OHG /t/ >/d/ in word-initial position existed at one time in the entire 
Appenzell area, but was gradually replaced by [t] except in Briilisau, an 
area which shows other ultra-conservative features as well. 

The only major flaw that mars this book is the same unawareness of 
phonemics which has been bewailed by reviewers of the earlier volumes of 
the Beitrdge zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung. The phonetic 
notations are very intricate with an abundance of diacritical marks, but 
no attempt is made to bring some order into this mass of phonetic detail 
by means of the phonemic method. A brief structural sketch of the 
historical phonology of the dialect in the beginning of the book would 
have greatly enhanced its value and simplified the user’s labor. 


Division of Modern Languages 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 














KITA TSCHENKELI, Einfiihrung in die georgische Sprache. 2 vols. Lx1v + 628 
et x +614 pages. Ziirich: Amirani Verlag, 1958. 


Compte-rendu par RENE LAFON 


Il ne faut pas chercher dans cet ouvrage ce que l’auteur n’a pas vouluy 
mettre, 4 savoir un exposé ‘du systéme de la langue géorgienne pour des 
linguistes. «Il n’existe encore dans aucune langue un guide simple et 
approprié qui permette de s’assimiler la langue géorgienne vivante actuelle» 
(I, xxxiv). L’auteur a voulu combler cette lacune. L’ouvrage, édité d’une 
fagon remarquable, est «un exposé pratique du géorgien moderne» 
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(I, xiii). C’est pourquoi il comprend des lecons (1¢* vol.), des exercices et un 
choix de lectures (2¢ vol.). Le 1¢* volume se compose d’une introduction 
(p. xiii-lxiv) et de 48 lecons de grammaire (1-628). La phonétique est 
traitée dans l’introduction (xliii-lxii). Aucune legon n’est consacrée a la 
syntaxe; celle-ci est exposée par fragments, 4 mesure que l’on progresse 
dans la morphologie. Par exemple, on trouve des indications sur les 
conjonctions rom et tu ‘si’ dans la 13¢ legon, consacrée au conditionnel et 
au l¢* subjonctif. L’auteur aurait di au moins rassembler et résumer dans 
une legon toutes les données relatives a la syntaxe, et pourvoir le volume 
de deux index alphabétiques, un géorgien et un allemand. Le lecteur sera 
contraint de les confectionner lui-méme. 

Dans les pages de l’introduction (xix—xxiii) ol auteur parle de la place 
du géorgien parmi les langues, il ne cite comme travail récent postérieur a 
l'Einfiihrung de Dirr (1928) qu’un article de V. Polak, La Position 
linguistique des langues caucasiennes, paru dans Studia linguistica en 1950. 
Il mentionne les noms de Schuchardt, de Trombetti et de Marr, mais non 
celui de C. C. Uhlenbeck. Il ne fait aucune allusion aux travaux compara- 
tifs publiés dans les vingt-cing derniéres années sur les rapports des langues 
caucasiques et du basque. Il ne mentionne pas Les Langues du Monde, 
dont la 2¢ édition, parue dans les premiers mois de 1953, contient des 
indications sur ce probléme et une bibliographie. 

Les considérations phonologiques sont absentes des pages consacrées a 
la phonétique. Le tableau des consonnes, p. xlviii, pourrait étre mieux 
disposé. Des phonémes qui appartiennent a la méme série de localisation 
(pré-alvéolaires) ne sont pas placés sur la méme ligne. L’articulation des 
glottalisées (ou supra-glottales) est décrite correctment (xlix et Ivi). Mais 
auteur a tort de dire par la suite que l’articulation des occlusives 
glottalisées labiale, dentale et postpalatale «se rapproche» de celle du p, 
du ¢ et du c francais dans Paris, ton, canal. Pour bien montrer l’opposition 
«occlusive ou affriquée sourde glottalisée, sourde aspirée, sonore», il 
aurait da citer des triades telles que parva ‘voler, dérober’, parva ‘cacher’, 
barva ‘creuser’; cili ‘partie’, cili ‘mensonge’, dzili ‘sommeil’. Il décrit avec 
précision la prononciation affriquée de g, qui est classé, de méme que dans 
toutes les grammaires géorgiennes, comme occlusive glottalisée (uvulaire). 
ll conviendrait toutefois d’ajouter que cette consonne se prononce d’un 
grand nombre d’autres maniéres, qui vont de l’occlusive a la spirante en 
passant par laffriquée, Quand elle est réalisée comme une affriquée, 
élément occlusif est, ainsi que le dit l’auteur, trés réduit, et l’élément 
fricatif est de la nature de x \spirante arriére-vélaire). Donc il n’y a pas de 
distinction phonologique entre occlusive et affriquée pour la dorsale 
darriére. Il en est de méme dans toutes les langues caucasiques: une 
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consonne classée comme occlusive dorsale arriére-vélaire, ou pharyngale, 
ou uvulaire, peut étre réalisée comme une affriquée, et inversement. 

Le géorgien apparait a M. Tschenkéli comme «un phénoméne 
linguistique extraordinaire» (xxxiv). C’est pourquoi il s’est efforcé de 
graduer les difficultés et s’est montré prodigue d’explications. Car il 
s’adresse aux lecteurs a qui les ouvrages de linguistique ne sont aucunement 
familiers, et il veut leur faire acquérir usage du géorgien. Il faut donc 
juger son ouvrage comme un ouvrage d’enseignement qui répond a un 
but pratique. Mais comme il déclare (xxxv) que les spécialistes pourront y 
trouver «les matériaux nécessaires a leur travail de comparaison», les 
linguistes sont fondés a le juger. Nous dirons tout de suite qu’a notre avis 
il faut remercier M. Tschenkéli d’avoir écrit et publié ces deux gros 
volumes. Mais nous pensons qu’il aurait pu et dd, tout en graduant les 
difficultés, ne pas désarticuler le systéme de la langue, et que son «Intro- 
duction» présente des défauts au point de vue pratique justement parce 
qu'il a désarticulé le systéme. 

Le verbe ‘étre’ est irrégulier en géorgien comme dans beaucoup de 
langues. Que l’on veuille apprendre le géorgien a des fins pratiques ou 
pour en étudier la structure, on désire avoir un tableau de l’°ensemble des 
temps et modes, ou du moins savoir dans quels passages du livre se 
trouvent les divers temps et modes. Or la table des matiéres ne le permet 
que d’une facon trés insuffisante. Les formes du 1¢* «groupe des temps» se 
trouvent dans les lecons 1, 3, 7, 12, 13 (tableau récapitulatif); celles du 2¢ 
groupe, dans les legons 18, 19 et 20 (sans tableau récapitulatif). Le verbe 
«étre» ne figure plus ensuite dans la table des matiéres. Il faut dénicher les 
formes du 3¢ groupe dans la 46¢ legon, p. 600. Mais il est nécessaire pour 
cela de connaitre le systéme de la conjugaison. On regrette l’absence d’un 
index ou l’on trouverait ces renseignements rassemblés sous un méme 
titre. De plus, auteur n’a pas compté avec la curiosité du lecteur, 
linguiste ou non, qui désire parfois savoir les choses avant le moment que 
l’auteur a choisi pour les lui dire. Il est naturel qu’un lecteur allemand ou 
francais 4 qui l’on présente dés le début des formes du verbe ‘étre’ se 
demande comment se dit «avoir et comment se conjugue ce verbe. Faute 
d’index, il faut feuilleter le livre, page aprés page, pour trouver dans la 
38¢ lecon, a la p. 450, la premiére mention du verbe ‘avoir’ et pour 
apprendre qu’en géorgien ce verbe n’est pas transitif, qu’au lieu de dire 
‘je lai’ on dit ‘il m’appartient’, le possesseur étant au datif et le possédé 
au nominatif. Encore faut-il pousser jusqu’a la p. 468 pour étre informé 
que l’on se sert de deux racines différentes pour exprimer la possession, 
ou plutét l’appartenance, suivant que le possédé est ou n’est pas un étre 
vivant: mas hgavs ori Svili ‘il a deux fils’, mas akvs puli ‘il a de Pargent’. Un 
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index donnerait au moins les indications suivantes: ‘avoir’—objets, 
koneba, p. 450, 452; 475-476; 621; étres vivants, gola, p. 451; 468-469; 
618. 

Nous consacrerons quelques lignes, en raison de son importance, a la 
question de l’aspect verbal et des préverbes. Elle est traitée dans deux 
lecons, la 10¢ sur la formation du futur, et la 18¢, sur l’aoriste. L’auteur 
signale certains faits importants, mais dont il a diminué I’extension et dont 
il n'a pas suffisamment tiré parti. Il dit, p. 84, qu'il existe un petit nombre 
de verbes transitifs qui forment leur futur sans l’aide d’un préverbe 
indiquant l’achévement de l’action, et inversement, mais dans des cas 
extreémement rares», des verbes «qui ont déja un préverbe au présent». 
Le présent et le futur se confondent alors: vascavii ‘j'apprends’ ou ‘j’appren- 
drai’ (sans préverbe); gamovtkvam ‘jexprime’ ou ‘j’exprimerai’ (avec 
préverbe). Or d’aprés Chanidzé (Kartuli gramatika de 1930, §§107, 120 et 
122), ces cas ne sont nullement exceptionnels; en réalité, il n’y a pas, en 
géorgien moderne, de différence formelle entre le futur et lindicatif 
présent, ni entre le conditionnel et l’indicatif imparfait; la valeur des 
formes verbales, 4 ce point de vue, dépend du contexte. Chanidzé cite, 
entre autres, medzineba, qui peut signifier ‘je m’endors, j’ai sommeil’ ou 
‘je dormirai’: dyes bevri vimuSave, dzalian dakunculi var da medzineba ‘j'ai 
beaucoup travaillé aujourd’hui, je suis trés fatigué et je m’endors’; Sen rom 
yamis pirvel saatze Sin dahbrundebi, me ukve medzineba ‘si tu rentres a une 
heure du matin, je dormirai déja’. M. Tschenkéli l’a bien senti, comme le 
montrent les phrases suivantes (p. 83, et 84), ol veer, sans préverbe, qui 
signifie d’ordinaire ‘j’écris’, veut dire ‘j’écrirai (sans terme envisagé)’ et 
ou daveer, avec préverbe, signifie successivement j’écrirai (jusqu’au bout)’ 
et ‘j’écris (jusqu’au bout)’: xval me veer mteli dye cerilebs ‘demain j’écrirai 
des lettres toute la journée’; rodis dager Sen am cerils?—me axlave davcer 
mas ‘Quand écriras-tu cette lettre ?—Je l’écris tout de suite.’ 

Comme H. Vogt l’a montré dans son Esquisse d’une grammaire du 
géorgien moderne (Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap X [1938], 123-126), 
deux oppositions se croisent (c’est le terme qu’il emploie) dans le systéme 
verbal actuel du géorgien: celle du duratif (théme du présent) et du 
ponctuel (théme de l’aoriste) et ’ opposition du procés sans terme envisagé 
et du procés aboutissant 4 un terme. D’une maniére générale, la deuxiéme 
Opposition s’exprime par l’absence de préverbe et la présence d’un 
préverbe. M. Tschenkéli aurait df s’inspirer de cette idée. Il aurait ainsi 
montré que, si l’expression du futur va souvent avec celle de l’aboutisse- 
ment a un terme, et si par suite elle se fait souvent au moyen de 
ladjonction d’un préverbe, il n’en est pas toujours ainsi. La valeur 
temporelle, présent ou futur, d’une forme d’indicatif appartenant au 
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groupe dit du présent dépend la plupart du temps du contexte. De méme 
c’est la plupart du temps le contexte qui donne aux formes 4 suffixe 
-di la valeur de l’indicatif imparfait ou au contraire celle du conditionnel. 
Par exemple, la racine ¢er—‘écrire’ fournit les formes suivantes: 


procés sans terme envisagé procés aboutissant a un terme 
duratif veer ‘j’écris’, j écrirai’ davcer ‘j écrirai’, ‘j’écris’ 
vcerdi ‘j écrivais’ davcerdi ‘jécrirais’ (condit.) 
ou ‘j’écrivais’ 
ponctuel veere ‘j’écrivis, j'ai écrit’ davcere ‘j écrivis, j'ai écrit’ 


Considérons maintenant des formes verbales figurant dans des phrases. 
Dans le premier passage de Qazbegi cité par Chanidzé (p. 130) figurent des 
«présents», les uns sans préverbe, les autres 4 préverbe. La premiére 
phrase est constituée par un seul mot, la forme verbale dalagdebian. Le 
contexte indique qu’il s’agit d’une action qui se déroule présentement: 
«ils se mettent en rangs» (procés considéré comme aboutissant a un 
terme). Dans le second passage, miizidavda ‘elle lattirait’ est une forme 
d’indicatif imparfait qui exprime une action passée qui occupait de la 
durée et aboutissait 4 un terme, tandis que axarebda ‘elle le réjouissait’ 
exprime un procés qui durait lui aussi, mais dont on n’envisage pas le 
terme: goveli balaxi, goveli qvavili gamococxleblad miizidavda imis tvals da 
carmoutkmelad axarebda imis guls ‘chaque herbe, chaque fleur attirait son 
regard d’une facgon vivifiante et réjouissait son coeur d’une maniére 
inexprimable’. Comme Chanidzé le fait remarquer 4 la page suivante, 
miizidavda aurait la valeur d’un conditionnel dans la phrase que voici: 
iagos rom mindvrisken gaexeda, qgoveli qvavili gamococxleblad miizidavda 
imis tvals ‘si lago avait regardé vers la prairie, chaque fleur aurait attiré ses 
yeux d’une facon vivifiante’. 

La premiére partie du 2° volume (p. 1-395) contient des exercices 
correspondant 4 chaque legon et soigneusement distribués: phrases 
géorgiennes et traduction allemande. Le linguiste, surtout s’il est spécialiste 
du géorgien, s’intéressera particuliérement aux types de formes rares et aux 
constructions délicates. De courts textes suivis (anecdotes) s’ajoutent 
parfois aux exercices. Un vocabulaire précéde chaque ensemble d’exercices 
et chaque texte. Tout est mis en oeuvre pour faciliter le travail du lecteur. 
L’auteur a suivi les mémes principes et adopté la méme disposition dans 
la chrestomathie (397-614), dont les textes sont empruntés a divers 
écrivains. Cette chrestomathie est la bienvenue, car il est difficile dans 
beaucoup de pays de se procurer des textes littéraires géorgiens. Mais 
l'auteur aurait pu gagner de la place, surtout dans ce volume, eu 
s’abstenant de répéter les mots, méme les plus courants, dans les vocabu- 
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laires chaque fois qu’ils reviennent dans les textes. Il aurait consacré 
utilement cette place 4 un lexique comme celui qui figure 4 la fin du 
Manuel pour I’ étude de la langue russe de Boyer et Spéranski, et ou l’aspect 
des verbes est indiqué, ainsi que quelques formes importantes de leur 
conjugaison. On en regrette d’autant plus l’absence que, comme |’auteur 
l’'affirme avec raison, t. I, p. 85, «il est absolument nécessaire d’apprendre 
en méme temps que chaque verbe le préverbe qui marque l’achévement de 
l'action qwil exprime» (c’est lui qui souligne). 


Université de Bordeaux 











L. Fuxs, The Oldest Known Literary Documents of Yiddish Literature. 
2 vols., xxxvii+ 169, 173 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 


Reviewed by JaMES W. MARCHAND 


The announcement of the discovery, in the fall of 1953,! of a so-called 
“Yiddish Kudrun’’ manuscript in the Cambridge University Library 
re-awakened scholarly interest in Old Yiddish (OY) language and litera- 
ture among Germanic specialists. The work is of interest not only to Yiddish 
specialists, who see in it what has been called the earliest extant manuscript 
of Yiddish literature, and what is certainly the most extensive work in OY, 
if the language is OY; it is also of interest to specialists in the field of 
Middle High German (MHG), who see here a version of the Hilde saga 
which antedates the previously known German manuscript evidence by 
130 years.? It is also of interest to specialists in the history of German for 
the light it may throw on the pronunciation of mediaeval German, and to 
historians of the Jews for the light it may throw on cultural and ethnic 
movements in the Middle Ages. In short, it would not be an exaggeration to 


1 One should actually speak of a re-discovery, since the manuscript was known to 
E. H. Lévy. For a short history of the manuscript’s discovery, see Ch. Gininger, “A 
Note on the Yiddish Horant,” The Field of Yiddish, ed. U. Weinreich, New York, 1954 
(hereinafter Fo Y), 275-277. Fuks evidently failed to read this article, since he mentions 
Lévy’s prior discovery only in a note (vol. 2, p. 171) without mentioning Gininger, and 
with the remark that Lévy did not recognize the importance of the manuscript. As 
Gininger’s article shows, Lévy was weil aware of its importance. 

2 It is unfortunate that the manuscript should have been called, not by Fuks, but by 
others, the “Yiddish Kudrun.”’ German scholars will be disappointed to find only the 
relatively unimportant Hilde/Horant episode. On the importance of this episode cf. 
Hermann Schneider, Germanische Heldensage (Berlin-Leipsic), I, (1928), 371: ‘“‘Die 
Hildesage gehOrt nicht zu den grossen Kampfgebieten der Hildesageforschung.” 
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say that no other single document of early Yiddish or ‘“‘Hebrew-German” 
is of such importance. After a number of preliminary reports and 
announcements, Mr. Fuks, the re-discoverer of the manuscript, has 
published the long-awaited edition of this manuscript.* 

The edition is both a delight and a disappointment. On the one hand 
Fuks has generously provided us with photographs of the manuscript.‘ 
On the other hand, the edition, with the exception of these photographs, 
gives us little that is usable. Given the importance of the manuscript, it 
was the duty of the editor to exercise extreme care in transliterating and 
translating; and, given the general lack of knowledge of the subject 
treated, it was especially imperative to be careful in the preparation of the 
introductory remarks and notes. Unfortunately, such care has not been 
exercised ; the introductory remarks, the transliteration, and the translation 
are so full of errors as to render the book almost unusable for anyone who 
is not able to read the photographs, and positively dangerous for anyone 
who does not have a good grounding in early Yiddish and medieval 
German literature. 

The introduction is for the most part a repetition of what Fuks has 
previously said about the manuscript. As is known by now, the manuscript 
contains six literary pieces in a Germanic language, written in Hebrew 
characters in an Ashkenazic (German) hand. Two of the pieces bear a 
Jewish date, equivalent to 1382 a.pD., which may be either the date of an 
earlier manuscript which our scribe is copying, or it may be the actual date 


3 F. J. Beranek, Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreise fiir Jiddistik, no. 4, p. 49, calls it a 
“‘sensationeller Fund,” and says it is “von grésster Bedeutung”; J. A. Joffe, FoY, 
p. 106, footnote 13a, says it is “‘a discovery of transcendent importance”’; Muttersprache 
(1954), 117: “‘eine bedeutende Entdeckung.”’ I use the term “‘Hebrew-German” here to 
mean “German written in Hebrew characters.” 

4 The following works have been published to date on this manuscript: L. Fuks, 
“The Oldest Dated Literary Works in Yiddish in a Manuscript of the Cambridge 
University Library,” Journal of Jewish Studies 1V (1953), 176-181; idem, [The First 
Literary Documents in Yiddish], Yidishe kultur, 1953, 30-35; idem, ““On the Oldest 
Dated Work in Yiddish Literature,” Fo Y, 267-274; Ch. Gininger, ‘“‘A Note on the 
Yiddish Horant,” Fo Y, 275-277; F. Norman, “Remarks on the Yiddish Kudrun,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies V (1954), 85-86; F. J. Beranek, “‘Neues zur jiddischen 
Gudrunhandschrift,”’ Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreise fiir Jiddistik, no. 4 (1956), 49-52. 
Fuks’ edition has been reviewed by P. F. Ganz, Journal of Jewish Studies VIII (1957), 
246-249. 

5 In spite of his assertion that he used ultra-violet light in reading, the photographs 
are obviously not ultra-violet photographs. Unfortunately, no data are given con- 
cerning the photographing; I might suggest the use of ultra-violet or of monochromatic 
light and/or filtration, since the manuscript seems to be in fairly good condition. Cf. 
R. B. Haselden, Scientific Aids for the Study of Manuscripts, Oxford, 1935, and my 
forthcoming article, ‘On the Photography of Manuscripts.” 
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of the manuscript. It comes from the famous Fostat Genizah (depository 
of used manuscripts), and, since Yiddish speakers are known to have lived 
in Cairo somewhat later,® and since Fuks has established that the paper 
is of an oriental type, there is little reason to doubt that the manuscript 
was copied or written in Egypt. The main controversy concerning the 
document has been and will be over the nature of the language contained 
in it. Fuks is well aware that linguistic criteria establish it to be Middle 
High German, and formerly held the opinion that it was Yiddish only in 
the sense that it was written in Hebrew characters.’ He now rejects 
linguistic criteria: 


For if one applies the linguistic criteria to the literary works of the first 
two periods, works either with Jewish or with adopted subjects, the 
answer to the question ‘What is Yiddish’ could not be given. The 
answer in the case of our manuscript could easily be given: the 
language used in the Codex C. Y. [=Cambridge Yiddish] is neither 
primitive nor middle Yiddish, but Middle High German, written in 
Hebrew characters. It would be justified to doubt my definition of the 
language of the Codex C. Y. as Old Yiddish. Therefore, I have to 
assume that it is completely inadequate, if not incorrect to approach 
the problem only from the linguistic angle. 


The circularity of such an approach is obvious. For Fuks, “‘socio- 
political’ or “‘cultural-political’”’ arguments take precedence over linguistic 
ones in this case. Yiddish, he says, becomes Yiddish when the speakers 
“become aware of speaking a specific language or when it is noticed by 
outsiders that the language of the Jews is ‘different’. To use such a 
criterion would mean excluding such works as the Shmuel-bukh, on which 
Fuks leans heavily in his discussion of early Yiddish literature, from 
Yiddish literature, since, as seems obvious to me, the author of that work 
thinks he is writing German, and since German and Christian concepts 
appear throughout.’ The same could be said for numerous later works, 
even when the language is obviously Yiddish. It is wrong to use awareness 
of an ethno-linguistic difference as a criterion for the existence of a distinct 


6 Cf. M. Sanders, [Studies in OY Literature (Yiddish Private Letter from 1567)], 
Loshn un lebn VIII (1947), 44-48. The documents discussed by Sanders also come from 
the Fostat Genizah. A Pentateuch glossary in a Central German dialect, but in 
Hebrew characters, was written in Alexandria in 1513, cf. Steinschneider, Catal. Hamb., 
1878, 57, 2; 63, 11. 

7 Journal of Jewish Studies IV, p. 178, fn. 3. 

8 Nathan Siisskind, “Das Smuel-Buch,” unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, New 
York University, 1941, p. 162; M. Erik, Di geshikhte fun der yidisher literatur, Warsaw, 
1929, pp. 58f., 128. For a contrary view, see M. Vaynraykh (Weinreich), Bilder fun der 
yidisher literatur-geshikhte, Vilna, 1928, pp. 100-104. 
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language difference. In many parts of the United States, for example, 
everyone would maintain that the Negro has his own type of speech, 
different from that of the White, whereas this is only true because the 
Negro has immigrated from Southern areas where his speech was the same 
as that of the Whites.? In the same way, when a Jew from Franconia, say, 
moved into Alemannic territory in the Middle Ages, his speech difference 
and his ethno-religious difference were associated, and he was said to speak 
“Jewish.” Fuks is wrong in asserting that ‘“‘Loshn Ashkenaz’’ means 
‘““Yiddish’’ when found in a Hebrew text in the Middle Ages; we have 
numerous examples in the response literature and elsewhere, where the 
expression “‘beloshn ashkenaz” cannot mean anything other than “‘in the 
German language.’!° He accepts the theory of the origin of Yiddish put 
forth by M. Weinreich and S. A. Birnbaum, namely that Yiddish represents 
from the very beginning a fusion of Romance, Hebrew, and German 
elements, without realizing that this is fatal for his proposition that the 
language contained in Codex C. Y. is Yiddish; for, if “‘there was No period 
in history before the nineteenth century in which any Jewish Group had 
spoken anything approximating ‘pure German’,’’!! Codex C. Y. cannot be 
Yiddish, since the language certainly seems to be pure German. Christian 
concepts and terms, such as gfcrjjP (ketzerei, No. 3, 1. 119) ‘heresy’,!2 
busn (busen, No. 2, 1. 193) ‘to do penance’, are used in the document. 
There are, in my opinion, four main criteria whereby one may dis- 
tinguish between Yiddish and German in a medieval document in Hebrew 
script:!3 (i) If Yiddish, the document should contain at least .01 percent 


9 Cf. Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States, Ann Arbor, 
1949, p. 6. 

10 Thus, we find in the responsa of Weil (first half of the 15th century) the statement 
hemr hhgmvn blsvn rPsknz ‘the official says in the German language’ (Z. Rubashov, 
[Yiddish Testimony in the Responsa Literature from the Beginnings to the End of the 
17th Century], Historishe shriftn fun Yivo I [1929], No. II, 13), and, in a letter of the 
early 16th century: 4hqgjsr cjvh $1 hhgmvn bl’? [=blsvn Psknz] ‘the emperor ordered the 
archbishop in the German language’ (cf. Kracauer, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums XLIV [1900], p. 170). It is not to be thought of that the 
emperor and the German official were speaking Yiddish. That the term /osn aSkenaz 
is used by the rabbis to mean German is known from their own statements, cf. M. 
Giidemann, ‘“‘Uber die Ausprache deutscher Buchstaben. Bemerkungen einiger Rabbiner 
des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Sprache 1 (1888), 104-109; 170-172. 

11 M. Weinreich, Fo Y, p. 79. 

12 In citing from the Codex C. Y., I use the transliteration system suggested in FoY, 
p. vii; in parentheses I write a transcription of this into what I would assume to have 
been the form in the MHG manuscript which served as a Vorlage. 

13 See my article, “Some Early Examples of German in Hebrew Script,” soon to 
appear in Orbis. 
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Hebrew words. (ii) If the document treats a particularly Jewish theme it 
should, ceteris paribus, be considered to be Yiddish. (iii) If it contains 
linguistic features characteristic of a certain German dialect, but not of 
Yiddish, it should be considered to be German. (iv) If it contains evidence 
of having been copied from a Latin-letter text, it should be, ceteris paribus, 
considered to be German. If all these criteria point to either Yiddish 
or German, and if none are in conflict, this should be taken as indicating 
that the document in question is, as the case may be, either Yiddish or 
German. 
Let us apply these tests here. 


(i) The document contains one Hebrew word, 46jplh ‘church’ (No. 7, 1. 
485), except for the titles and, of course, Biblical names. 

(ii) The themes are not peculiarly Jewish. The theme of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife (No. 4) was well known in MHG and later times.!4 The 
sick lion theme is, of course, one of the best known in all European 
literature,!5 though I do not know this particular version from elsewhere. 
The other Biblical themes are also well known.!6 

(iii) Dialect characteristics in all the pieces point to Central German.!7 
The following is only a partial list, piece by piece, of the Central German 
features found :18 


14Cf. J. Diemer, Geschichte Josephs in Aegypten, deutsches Gedicht des XI. 
Jahrhunderts in der Vorauer Handschrift, Vienna, 1865; Fr. K. Grieshaber, Deutsche 
Predigten des 13. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1844, 1, 97-99; the theme also occurs in the 
Etzel tale; cf. Reinhold Kohler, “Zum Spruch vom K6nig Ezel,” Germania XIV (1869), 
243-245; “In die Hand, nicht in die Speisen schneiden,” Germania XXVIII (1883), 
11-14, and in Enikel’s Weltchronik. For an early Yiddish version, see Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl., p. 569. 

15 It is found in all the MHG translations and re-workings of Aesop, and in most of 
the later works, such as Boner’s Edelstein. For a later Yiddish version, see A. Freimann, 
Die Fabeln des Kuhbuches in Ubertragung, Berlin, 1926, pp. 16f. 

16 They occur, for example, in Enikel’s Weltchronik, in MHG sermons, and in the 
works of the mystics. Since this review is mostly concerned with the language, I refrain 
from a discussion of the sources. A full treatment of the themes and sources of the 
manuscript is being prepared by Dr. Frederic C. Tubach and myself. 

17 Cf. Fourquet, cited by Gininger, Fo Y, 276. Fuks’ assertion, p. xxxiv, that “the 
morphology as well as the phonetic system of writing lead us to Upper Germany” is 
erroneous. Perhaps he is basing himself on the fact that the ‘‘old vowels (/, 4) have been 
preserved, just as in the Alemannic regions.”” Diphthongization of é, 4 also appears in 
Central German rather late, and, in many positions, not at all. 

18 My authorities for statements concerning dialect features in MHG times are: 
V. Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch, 3rd and 4th edition, Heidelberg, 1921; 
H. Paul and L. E. Schmitt, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, Tiibingen, 161953; V. Moser, 
Frithneuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 1, part 1, Heidelberg, 1929; III, part 3, Heidelberg, 
1951. 
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1. Moses: 1. 42 hj (he) for er. 

2. PARADISE: |. 47 Pvumr (ummer) for immer; 1. 181 numr (nummer) 
for nimmer. 

3. ABRAHAM: I. 51, use of the word gvbP (gube ‘joyful goodness’); 
1. 229/30, riming of bur burn (vorburnen = vorbiirnen = verbrennen) with 
Prevrnn (arzurnen = erziirnen); |. 263, use of vv (w) in z$lver (= selwer for 
selber); 1. 407, use of the word v¥mP (veme) ‘punishment’. 

4. JosePH: |. 16, xr (her) for er; |. 6/7, riming of urvvn (vrouwen) with 
rvvn (rouwen for riuwen). 

5. Sick LION: s/vK (sluch) for sluoc ‘struck’. 

Throughout the poems we find that # and é have the close e-sound, as 
in gjmP (keme) for k#me, tjt (tet) for t#t(e). 


(iv) Many of the pieces show the influence of a Latin-letter Vorlage: 


2. PARADISE: 1. 122 Pigs (igs) for ich ez;!9 1. 127 Prhjllt, 1. 158 vujlln, 
with two I’s. 

3. ABRAHAM: I. 3 PjrrP, 1. 32 v¥rrP, with two r’s; 1. 110 zjnnP, mjnne 
with two n’s; 1. 129 Pjgs; 1. 483 rjk for rich, for richen. 

4. JosePu: jjptn for Egipten (note use of this word instead of merjm).” 

7. HORANT/HILDE: |. 11 spngn (spangen) for Spanien; |. 375 hjllr, with 
two I’s. 


I therefore conclude that the language of the document is MHG. 
Judging from the use of archaic or archaizing words such as tvvgn (tougen), 
Ivcl (lutzel, for liitzel), mjkl (michel),2! and in view of the retention of the 
full MHG endings and the retention of such datives as Pjjm?, zjm?, along 
with the lack of diphthongization, I would assume the language to be late 
13th/early 14th century. As to the dialect within Central German, it is 
Rhenish Franconian, or, more specifically, Hessian.22 

If the work is German, as I believe I have demonstrated, then a study 
of its transliteration/transcription system may be of great importance for 
the study of MHG, especially Central German, pronunciation, since the 


19 Cf. V. Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch, 3. 4. ed., Heidelberg, 1921, 
§107, Anm.; V. Moser, Friihneuhochdeutsche Grammati!:, W11, 1951, §150, Anm. 3. 

20 This could possibly be from a Hebrew pronunciation of j as Z (cf. M. Mieses, 
Die jiddische Sprache, Berlin, 1924, pp. 95f.), but this is doubtful. 

21 Cf. Michels, op. cit. §214. 

22 In calling the document Hessian, I am basing myself on the word vim? (Michels, 
p. 10), the use of Aj, xr for ‘he’ (Michels, p. 186), the riming of biirnen/erziirnen (only in 
the Elisabeth, 6961; cf. Michels, p. 151), the riming of vrouwen/riuwen (also Middle 
Franconian), and the falling together of é, @ (Michels, p. 46; Paul—Schmitt, p. 82). 
The coincidence of these features seems to be decisive. 
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work then represents one of the few primary sources for such study. It is 
also of value in the study of the pronunciation of Hebrew in the Middle 
Ages. It is beyond the scope of this review to do more than point out some 
of the more salient features, some of which may be merely graphic in 
nature: 


1. MHG tsch=/t8/ is rendered by ¢ in the word tvé- (tutsch for tiutsch 
‘German’), that is, by c with an inverted circumflex, a practice known also 
from Hebrew-French; 

2. sis used for sch=/8/, but not yet for s before p, t, w, m, 1, n;?3 

3. no distinction is made between s and ;, as is quite common in MHG 
manuscripts (but see No. 4 below); 

4. s and z alternate somewhat in the manner in which /s/ and /z/ 
alternate in Modern German; z occurs only prevocalically, presumably 
only in syllable initial position; s occurs in postvocalic and preconsonantal 
positions, and also between vowels when it corresponds to MHG, ss, 
77, 7, but not for MHG s in that position; thus we find such alternations as 
hvs/hvzP (hus/huse ‘house’), Horant/Hilde, 1. 358/350; probably this 
reveals a voiceless/voiced alternation as in MHG tac/tage, wip/wibe, 
etc. ; 

5. a is used only in foreign words, as common in Hebrew-German and 
Yiddish ;24 

6. pis used for pf rather than the pp which is common in later Hebrew- 
German and Yiddish manuscripts; 

7. the labial spirant is rendered prevocalically by 5, v, and p, a practice 
found also in other Hebrew-German and Yiddish documents;?> before 
consonants, f is rendered by #, finally by p, occasionally with a stroke 
(rafe ?); 


23 Note also the use of § for s (ss) after r in Purs (orsch) for ors(s) ‘horse’. 

24 It is used once in the title, dvkvo hurnt. The title has strokes over the two words, 
probably indicating that dvkvo was taken to be a Hebrew word. In the text the word 
hjrcvgr is used instead of dvkvo for ‘duke’. This indicates that the title is a later addition 
to the story; cf. Ganz’ review. On the rules of early Yiddish and Hebrew-German 
spelling, see M. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
abendliindischen Juden, 11, Vienna, 1888, 280-292; [Old Yiddish Spelling], Yidishe 
filologye 1 (1924), 94f. 

25 This is probably an imitation of the common practice in MHG documents, where 
one finds f, u, v used interchangeably for the labial spirant in syllable initial position; 
it is probably merely graphic, though it seems, as in the case of MHG, to be very 
regular in the case of some words; v occurs predominantly before front vowels, 5 
primarily before back vowels. On this graphic variation in MHG, see Ruth Klappenbach, 
“Zur Urkundensprache des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Beitrdége zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur LXVIII (1945/46), 185-226. 
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8. p is rendered finally by p, that is, by the non-final form of p, as is 
common in such documents, cf. Horant/Hilde, |. 140/141 Jjp/vujp;2° 

9. both x and A are used for h, though x occurs almost exclusively for 
hé (h+ open e);?7 

10. vv is used for ou, and also for eu, du, iu, as is common in Central 
German (ou for eu, Gu, iu) ;?8 

11. umlaut of u, 0, a, 6, uo, ou is generally not marked, as is to be 
expected in a Central German text; the few places where umlaut seems to 
be marked in Fuks’ Hebrew-letter text are due to misreading of / for r 
(No. 2, |. 58, blimn for blumn ‘flowers’, 1. 214 mjgn for mvgn); 

12. the diphthongs ie, uo are not distinguished from i and u/o, as also 
to be expected in Central German; 

13. of interest is the use of close e (/) for é, a (hjrP for hérre, jjgtn for 
jdagten), since these sounds are usually considered to have been very open 
in Central German; 

14. there is no diphthongization of i, “7; these are written j and v; 

15. both P and v(aand o) are used for a and 4; i. e., o is written for a, but 
usually not vice versa, as is common in the 14th century and even earlier; 

16. P is used for the unstressed vowel, presumably a, as is common in 
Hebrew-German and early Yiddish; ? is probably silent (merely graphic) 
initially before vowels, and when used to break up a succession of three 
v's, as is usual. 

An attempt has been made by J. Fourquet (Fo Y, p. 277) to transcribe a 
part of the Horant/Hilde episode (1. 205-219) into normalized Middle High 
German. The following represents a transcription of the same passage into 

26 On final pas f, see E. Schadius, ‘*Ein gewisser Bericht von der deutsch-hebrdischen 
Schrift,” Schriften des Institutum Judaicum, No. 33, p. 61; other writers, Levita, for 
example, add a mute ? when they want to indicate final p, cf. [OY Spelling], Yidishe 
filologye 1 (1924), 95. 

27 The use of x for hé is obviously conditioned by the fact that x7- does not occur 
in Hebrew; why AY was not used I cannot say. In two places, in the word cjtxr (zither 
for ziter ‘tremble’), Abraham, |. 305, 381, xr is used for er. Instead of pointing to 
Upper Germany, as Fuks assumes, this use of x and / points to the Jews of Central 
Germany; in Upper Germany x and fh were always kept apart in Hebrew. For a 
discussion and a citation of sources, see Mieses, op. cit., 82ff. 

28 This spelling is not so infrequent as Fuks assumes; it is found also in Birnbaum’s 
“oldest dated document in Yiddish,” in the letter of Isserlein’s wife (cf. J. Freimann, 
Lekat Josher, Berlin, 1904, p. 19), in the Bible translations and glossaries (cf. 
M. Griinbaum, Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1882, p. 37; rv®vp? for roup 


‘prey’), and throughout the responsa literature. Fuks assumes vv=au, which is certainly 
incorrect for so early a text. 


29 Cf. V. Moser, Historisch-grammatische Einfiihrung in die friithneuhochdeutschen 
Schriftdialekte, Halle, 1909, 82f. 
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what I conceive to have been the manuscript spelling of the proposed 
Latin-letter Vorlage: 

Vil man(e)gen pfellel schone un man(e)gen samit rich 

Gewirk(e)t alle mit golde uf vun gesteine rich 

Uf och vun schonen hermelin 

Di nummer besten mochten sin3% 

Och his er in gewinnen alles des genuc 

Orss un pfert uni harnesch ir spise man in dar getruc 

Zu deme schiffe hin in 

Das zu der reise scholde sin 

Vun silber ui golde wart in das schiff geslagen 

Das di marner musten sprechen es mac numme getragen3} 

Da gingen si zu schiffe san 

Horant uf alle sine man 

Der stolze kunec Etene ginc mit in uf das mer 

Ime volgten vun vrouwen uf vun mannen ein gros kreftiges her 

Da si kumen uf des meres tran 

Di risen gingen vor den kunec stan. 


From the above remarks it will be obvious that such a reconstruction 
can lay no claim to absolute accuracy; for example, the symbol v corre- 
sponds to MHG 9, u, 4 (occasionally a), 6, 1, not to mention 6, i, uo, etc., 
which, as mentioned above, seem not to be signaled in our text, as is 
common in Central German texts. Thus, we cannot say that gunjq should be 
read as kunec and not konec, kunic, konic. Within certain limits, however, 
we can be fairly certain, particularly if the scholar who does the reconstruc- 
tion has a great deal of experience with MHG, especially Central German, 
manuscripts. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will have demonstrated conclusively 
that the language of the document is German. To use this manuscript in 
the study of Old Yiddish, as Fuks and others advocate, would be disastrous. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the introduction by Fuks is formed by his 
remarks on MHG and Old Yiddish language and literature. As I mentioned 
he accepts the theory of the origin of Yiddish according to which Yiddish 
represents a “‘fusion language” of Romance, Hebrew and German elements 
and never was identical with any German dialect, a theory which generally 
places the “‘origin’’ of Yiddish in the period between 1000-1200 or even 
earlier; unfortunately, he does not tell the reader that this is merely one of 
several theories. For Fuks, early Yiddish literature is the property of the 
gleeman, who wandered during the Middle Ages from ghetto to ghetto, 


30 An attempt seems to have been made in the manuscript, 1. 207, to change bjstii, 
which makes no sense, into bjssr; the final 7 has two strokes through it, and an r is 
inserted above; this is not noticed by Fuks. 

31 Fuks misreads nn mj for nvmj, 1. 213. 
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singing his songs, and making up songs from elements he got from his 
Christian counterparts. Unfortunately, only one Jewish gleeman, Siisskint 
von Trimberg, is known in Germany in the Middle Ages, and he certainly 
did not wander from ghetto to ghetto, but rather from court to court.22 
The fable of ghetto culture, invoked by Fuks, is obviously wrong, since 
ghettos only became common in Germany after the Black-Death persecu- 
tions in 1348/49.33 Fuks bases much of his discussion of OY literature on 
the Shmuel-bukh and the Artushof, a dangerous practice, since the Yiddish 
character of the primitive text of both is disputed. Fuks himself is in doubt 
as to whether the Artushof is actually Yiddish or not.34 It seems obvious to 
me that the Shmuel-bukh is based on an earlier Christian version.?> In 
fact, | know of no example of specifically Yiddish literature before ca. 1500. 
We do know that several literary works in Hebrew characters are definitely 
copied from German Vorlagen, such as the Kalila and Dimna episode 
(Munich Cod. 355/347) and the Barlaam and Josaphat story (Munich Cod. 
347),3® where both the German and the Hebrew-German versions are 
known. In fact, we have one literary text in German in Hebrew characters, 
an incantation, which is probably older by a century than the Codex C. Y.’ 
In view of these facts, it seems that we should be cautious in our statements 
concerning the development of OY literature, being very sure that none of 
our conclusions are based on Hebrew-German documents.?% 


32 On Siisskint see Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, lV, 
Berlin, 1953, pp. 349f.; V, 1955, p. 1076. There is some question as to whether Siisskint 
was actually a Jew; cf. R. Straus, “Was Siisskint von Trimperg a Jew?” Jewish Social 
Studies X (1948), 19-30. 

33 Cf. G. Kisch, The Jews in Mediaeval Germany, Chicago, 1949, 291-295. 

34 Journal of Jewish Studies 1V, p. 178, fn. 3. See also L. Landau, Hebrew-German 
Romances and Tales, Leipzig, 1912, p. Ixiv: “*... our author used a Western Middle 
German dialect and more precisely a Rhenish Franconian... .” 

35 Cf. Siisskind, op. cit., pp. 69, 161f. This is obvious from the copying errors, such as 
gtd? rerim: (Hebrew plural) for Geddrme ‘intestines’ (1. 97, 1), Eli (name of High Priest) 
for e/li ‘all’ (Siisskind, 89); from the rimes, e.g. Stetlichein/rich for stetlich/rich (1. 21, 2); 
from the influence of a Latin-letter Vorlage (Siisskind, 89); from the lack of specifically 
Yiddish features (Siisskind, 299); and from the fact that he uses words associated with 
Christian concepts (cf. Erik, op. cit., pp. 58f.). 

36 On these two works, see M. Steinschneider, “‘Eine deutsche Ubersetzung von 
‘Prinz und Derwisch’,” Hebrdische Bibliographie VII (1864), 42-44, and W. Staerk, 
[From the Old Yiddish Treasures of the Munich Staatsbibliothek], Filologishe shriftn 
fun Yivo 1 (1926), 56-68. 

37 M. Giidemann, “‘Vermischungen von Jiidischem und Heidnischem aus neuer und 
alter Zeit,” Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums XXIV (1875), 
269-273. 

38 On this problem, cf. especially Steinschneider’s remarks in his review of Avé- 
Lallement, Hebrdische Bibliographie VIII, No. 741. 
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The misconceptions in the work concerning MHG literature and 
language are probably less serious in nature, though the non-specialist 
might be ied astray by some of Fuks’ remarks. He seems to be of the 
opinion (p. xxx) that Hans Ried wrote the ‘““Ambras version of the Kudrun 
epic.” Hans Ried was merely the scribe; he was copying from an older 
version, now lost, as are most of the literary pieces contained in the 
collection which he copied down. The fabled Kyot, if he did exist, did not 
influence ‘‘the oldest version of the Grail,’’ but only Wolfram’s Parzival; 
Simon Pine’s only influence on “‘the Parzival’’ consists of the fact that he 
worked as a translator for Claus Wisse and Philipp Colin, the authors of a 
l4th century ‘Neuer Parzefal,’’ a work of little literary value.39 Fuks’ 
attempt to discuss the metrics of the pieces, especially his invocation of an 
“Otfrid-stanza,” is not to be taken seriously. It is not true, as Fuks would 
lead us to believe, that ‘“‘die Angaben iiber die Verbreitung der Lautwerte 
kénnen nur als ungefahr gelten, genauere Untersuchungen fiir das 
Mittelhochdeutsche fehlen noch.’’4° To be sure, investigation into MHG 
dialects and manuscripts is a neglected field of study, but we are well 
enough off to be able to place a manuscript in its proper place from the 
standpoint of dialect provenience. 

In the second volume, a unique system of transliteration is used. This 
system is perfectly acceptable, except for the fact that no provision is made 
for distinguishing final letter-forms (kK, m, n, ¢), with the exception of p, 
from the initial and medial forms, the fact that both é and f are used for 5 
(fis also used for pf, p), and the fact that h for x and z for c are too easily 
confused with hf (h) and z (z). In editing medieval Yiddish and Hebrew- 
German documents, it is necessary to distinguish between the medial and 
final forms, since there is often a difference in pronunciation, e.g. k for the 
sound k, K for ch, and since finals signal word boundaries, e.g. Pun 
(=un- ‘un-’);41 the lack of a final form may be functional, e.g. Pun 
(for Pvn’ ‘and’). Unfortunately, a large number of errors in transliteration 
are made.42 

The German translation is replete not only with outright mistranslations, 
but also with elementary errors in German, all of which, though annoying, 


39 This error is obviously occasioned by Fuks’ misunderstanding of Landau’s 
remarks (Hebrew-German Romances and Tales, p. xv) on Kyot and Parzifal. 

40 He is quoting from Paul-Gierach, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, Halle, 1939, 
p. 78, where the statement refers only to the products of the sound shift. For some 
unaccountable reason, Gierach is twice called Gerlach by Fuks. 

41 In such manuscripts, the “prefix” is often separated from the stem, so that we may 
consider it to be a “word.” 

42 Cf. Ganz’ review, Journal of Jewish Studies, VIII, 248, where a partial list of crrors 
is given. 
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are easy enough for the German specialist to clear up for himself. Those 
who use the book and are not specialists in Middle High and Moder 
German should be on guard against these errors. The practice of giving a 
translation in an edition of such a work is to be commended, and Fuks js 
to be applauded for a step in the right direction. A translation will 
inevitably reveal any weaknesses in the readings adopted. 

To sum up, Yiddish and German specialists owe Fuks a vote of thanks 
for having called the attention of the scholarly public to this manuscript 
and to the field of Early Yiddish and Hebrew-German studies in general. 
We must expect a great deal of renewed interest among the wide audience 
the book will undoubtedly reach. It is to be deplored, however, that a 
better job of editing was not done. It is obvious that the manuscript will 
have to be re-edited before real scholarly study of it can be undertaken 
by those who cannot see the manuscript. Since, as Fuks so rightly remarks, 
it seems unlikely that any one person is fully qualified to do the job, 
collaboration of several scholars would be the ideal answer. 


Department of German 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 











P. DONATUS DUNSELMANN. Kana Sera. Zang der Zwangerschap. V.K.1. 11. 
284 pp. S’Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 


Compte-rendu par J. VERGUIN 


Le P. Dunselmann est sans conteste un de ceux qui connaissent le mieux 
les Dayak de l'Ouest de Bornéo et plus particuliérement les Kendayan et 
les Mualang. Il a donné en effet, entre les années 1949 et 1954, pour I’un 
et l'autre de ces groupes, des études ethnologiques ou la linguistique avait 
sa place (cf. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde). L’ auteur de 
ces lignes est le premier a regretter le retard, indépendant de sa volonteé, 
avec lequel est présenté aujourd’hui cet ouvrage encore plus important 
qu’est le Kana Sera. Il s’agit en effet de la publication intégrale d’un chant 
rituel du mariage, relevé chez les Mualang. Ces Mualang habitent les 
rives de l’Ayak et du Belitang, affluents droits du Kapuas, dans le 
Sud-Ouest de Bornéo. Ils constituent un groupe ethnique de 8.000 ames 
environ et s’apparentent assez étroitement aux Iban ou Batang-Lupar. 
Leur dialecte est avec celui des Kendayan le plus important de cette 


région. Aussi, ce long texte dont l’intérét pour l’ethnologie religieuse de | 
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Bornéo et de l’Indonésie n’échappe 4 personne, est-il en outre un document 
précieux pour |’étude de ce dialecte du groupe dayak, un des plus mal 
connu de toute l’Indonésie. L’auteur fait accompagner le texte et la 
traduction juxtaposée qu’il en donne, de notes abondantes et précises ot 
chacun trouvera des informations précieuses. Une série de photos et de 
dessins réunis en fin de volume, constitue l’illustration de l’ouvrage. Il 
nous reste a souhaiter la publication rapide d’un bon dictionnaire mualang 
qui permettrait une étude précise et fort utile de la langue. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris 








H. K. J. COWAN, Prospects of a ‘Papuan’? Comparative Linguistics; tiré a 
part de Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, deel 113, 
aflevering I, pp. 70-91. s’Gravenhage. 


Compte-rendu par A. G. HAUDRICOURT 


Le bref article de M. Cowan est aussi bon par sa doctrine que précieux 
par les renseignements qu’il donne sur les langues d’une région ov il n’y 
a que trop de travaux approximatifs. Aprés quelques mots pour montrer 
les difficultés de l’application de la glotto-chronologie, il indique l’impor- 
tance du substrat mon-khmer dans I’atchinais du Nord de Sumatra; il 
montre comment on peut comparer des langues papoues en Nouvelle 
Guinée hollandaise, 4 l’Est (Sentani) et dans la péninsule du Vogelkop; 
puis il compare ces derniéres aux langues de Halmahera. II en conclut a 
une parenté éloignée entre les deux derniers groupes, et estime que la 
méthode de Swadesh est utile. On serait tenté d’ajouter qu’elle peut étre 
utile si elle est appliquée avec le discernement et l’esprit critique dont 
M. Cowan a fait preuve. 


Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris 
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MARIA SCHUBIGER, English Intonation, Its Form and Function. [iv]+ 112 pp. 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1958. 


Reviewed by ISAMU ABE 


This book coming from Europe and prepared by a well-known scholar 
marks the beginning of her fresh approach to English intonation. Her first 
significant work was produced in 1935.! 

The new book consists of an Introduction (1-5), Part I: Intonation 
proper (pp. 7-73), Part Il: Intonation conditioned by sentence-stress 
(pp. 75-109), and a List of Publications (pp. 110-112). The book is, 
according to the author, primarily a text-book for students of English 
desirous of acquiring a correct intonation. Part I, Section A, is illustrated 
by a set of two 33 r.p.m. gramophone records, spoken by P. A. D. 
MacCarthy, to whom she says she owes special gratitude. This section is 
devoted to an analysis of various tone-patterns of English. Section B 
describes the « unction of intonation proper. Part II, Section A, Section B, 
and Section C list variations conditioned by the context, by sentence 
structure, and by emotion respectively. 

Her formal analysis is basically an enlargement of and, in several points, 
an improvement on the Palmer system; she relies heavily on Kingdon, 
whose system of tonetic notations is regarded as highly useful. Schubiger 
appears to be a dutiful follower of the British School. For example, in the 
sentence, But his 'name had com‘ pletely es caped me (p. 20), But his forms 
the pre-head; mame forms the head; the stressed syllable plete that comes 
between the head and the nucleus caped forms the body; and me forms 
the tail. 


She admits a dichotomous distinction of high and low rise (and fall) | 


and their combinations—fall-rise, rise—fall, and rise—fall-rise. The tonetic- 
stress marks originally devised by Kingdon are used throughout the book. 
They are placed immediately before the relevant syllable and serve to 
represent stress and intonation simultaneously. The sole exception is the 
sign ~ which represents a high pitched pre-head. E.g. Good “gracious .me! 
(p. 31). The reader who is familiar with her previous monograph will no 
doubt be impressed with the improvement she has made during the past 
twenty years in the field of tonetic notation. The author is no longer con- 
tent, as she once appeared to be, with the use of a few arrow signs placed 
rather haphazardly in the quoted sentence. 

The reader will notice that the ‘level nucleus” is absent in her intricate 


1 The Role of Intonation in Spoken English. A short comment on Schubiger’s Role, 
by this reviewer, appeared in English Grammar, November, 1957. 
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system of transcription. She appears to regard the level contour as 
pedagogically insignificant. (She does refer to the level nuclear tone used 
rather exceptionally within the sentence. E.g. You're ‘listening to the 
\European-service of the 'BB.C. (p. 71). In this respect, the reviewer 
thinks Schubiger has failed to press the second of the claims she put 
forward in her Preface—i.e. to satisfy the interest of the linguist, who 
is fully aware of the phonemic significance of the level tone. To cite a few 
examples of this type: ~Poor old _,gentleman!2 Could —I talk to_, you? 
-That’s a _,pity.4 

Schubiger states that the main function of intonation is to give voice 
to the speaker’s attitude. It is akin to what in grammar is listed under the 
heading mood or modality (p. 38). She superposes on such grammatical 
constructions as statements, questions, commands, and exclamations, a 
number of tone-patterns, and attempts to see what connotations or shades 
or meaning these patterns are likely to convey. The “‘meanings”’ are stated 
in purely psychological terms—e.g. curt; complaining; guarded. The 
examples are numerous and very beautifully arranged, and full credit 
should be given to the author for this laborious task. The descriptive 
method is almost akin to the Jassem one. The only danger of such an 
approach lies in the author’s easy readiness to attach more “‘meaning”’ to 
a specific contour than is warrantable. For example, Schubiger describes 
the rise-fall as teasingly reproachful, playful banter, sometimes verging on 
sarcasm (p. 51). However, all we can say about the rise-fall is that it is a 
kind of animated form of statement, so that if the speaker uses this pattern 
to overstate what he doesn’t actually mean, the utterance is likely to be 
accepted as a sarcastic comment on a person or a thing referred to; but if 
the speaker uses the identical pattern to overstate—or emphasize—what 
he actually does mean, then the utterance will cease to be a sarcastic 
statement. So the “intonation constant” here is, for lack of a better phrase 
to define it, an “‘overstatement.”” Note K. L. Pike’s example °4-2 Well ?5 
which (Pike says) is either encouraging or discouraging depending upon 
other characteristics of the voice. It would therefore be better, in the 
reviewer's opinion, to state that a certain type of intonation has a tendency 
to coincide with or accompany a certain mental attitude than to state that 


2 Taken from E. T. Anderson’s thesis, The Intonation of American English—p. 82 of 
the reviewer’s Japanese translation, Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1958. 

3 Taken from the reviewer's book, Eigo Intonation no Kenkyu (A Study of English 
Intonation), Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1958. 

4Taken from Wiktor Jassem’s Intonation of Conversational English, 1952, 
p. 79. 

5 The Intonation of American English, Ann Arbor, 1945, §4.1.4. 
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a certain type of intonation can define or be identified with some specific 
feeling. 

In the present book, the examples arranged under the headings, “The 
Intellectual Function of Intonation and the Emotional Function of 
Intonation,” in her Role study are rearranged, as the author states, in 
Part II, Sections A and B; in Part II, Section C; and Part I, Section B, 
respectively. In Part II, Sections A and B, Schubiger lists a number of 
examples to prove that “‘the nuclear glide is determined above all by the 
context, both the linguistic and the situational context, and the difference 
of tonetic stress-pattern is conditioned by the structure of the sentence” 
(pp. 78-79). The author still tenaciously holds to the view that, depending 
upon the weight of certain elements of the sentence—what she formerly 
termed “psychological predicates’”—“‘tonetic stress becomes a means of 
grammatical differentiation, though of strictly limited range’ (p. 90). 
Schubiger says that “the absence of a direct relation between intonation 
and sentence structure does not imply that intonation has nothing to do 
with syntax . . . intonation is by far the most important means of express- 
ing the speaker’s attitude, his mood; and modality is a category of syntax” 
(page 90, note 2). 

The reservations Schubiger makes concerning the differential role of 
intonation are important, for the number of grammatical structures that 


can be paired for successful comparison to illustrate the point is not large | 


enough to be called systematic. The reviewer hopes that the author can 
have an opportunity to see—unless she has already seen it—Dwight L. 


Bolinger’s article, ““Intonation and Grammar,” in Language Learning VIII, | 


nos. | and 2 (1957-1958). The reviewer agrees with Bolinger’s opinion that 
“intonation operates in its own sphere, and the uses that grammar makes 
of it are catch-as-catch-can,” and that “‘the encounters between intonation 
and grammar are casual, not causal. Grammar uses intonation on these 
frequent encounters, but intonation is not grammatical.” 

The book is a product of laborious study and research and its primary 
accomplishment is versatility and exhaustiveness. Its merit far outweighs 
whatever defects a book of this size and scope may contain. Every student 
of English intonation should possess a copy. 


Department of Liberal Arts 
Tokyo Institute of Technology 
Ookayama, Tokyo, Japan 
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RoBERT LADO and CHARLES C. FRIES, Intensive Course in English. 4 vol., 
xvii+ 324 pp., xxiv+338 pp., vili+196 pp., iv+144 pp. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM NEMSER 


The Intensive Course in English of the English Language Institute at the 
University of Michigan has been reissued, as it is periodically, in a revised 
form. The present Course comprises four volumes: English Sentence 
Patterns, English Pattern Practices, English Pronunciation, and Lessons in 
Vocabulary. Changes in content are less striking than those in format: the 
familiar folio volumes have been replaced by more compact books 
measuring 6 x 94. These new volumes are convenient and attractive, but 
the change has entailed a reduction in both type size and margin width, 
and the page now presents a somewhat crowded appearance. Professor 
Lado and the large group of his current collaborators remain faithful to 
the principles set forth in Fries’s Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language. Anyone who, like the reviewer, has used materials 
developed by the Institute can testify to their merit. The revised Course, 
as were its predecessors, is designed for elementary and intermediate 
students. In acknowledging their success with such materials, one might 
hope that Lado and his staff would soon consider the even more challenging 
problems of the advanced student. Again, more generally, one might also 
ask that certain pedagogical implications of transformational analysis be 
explored. 


Department of Linguistics 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 











ROMAN JAKOBSON, GERTA HUTTL-WorTH, and JOHN FRED BEEBE, Paleo- 
siberian Peoples and Languages. A Bibliographical Guide. viii+222 pp. 
New Haven: HRAF Press (Behavior Science Bibliographies), 1957. 


Reviewed by ROBERT AUSTERLITZ 


All those concerned with Paleosiberian languages must eventually 
reconcile themselves to the fact that the materials bearing on their work 
are scattered about in the most unlikely and inaccessible sources. The 
number and diversity of titles uncovered by this team of compilers sur- 
passes the most seasoned worker’s expectations. 
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The main body of the work is divided into six sections: Bibliographical 
surveys, Works on more than one Paleosiberian group, Gilyak, Chukchi- 
Koryak-Kamchadal, Yukagir-Chuvan-Omok, and Ket-Kott-Arin-Assan. 
A section entitled Short Sketch of the Paieosiberian Peoples and Languages, 
signed by Roman Jakobson, contains succinct demographic and linguistic 
information about the four groups (pp. 118-222). Russian works are cited 
in the Library of Congress transcription, Japanese works in both the 
Hepburn and Nihon-si systems of romanization. One of the more amazing 
aspects of the bibliography is the wealth of titles in native languages, both 
original and in the form of translations, for the most part unfortunately 
unavailable outside the USSR. Another is the great number of unpublished 
materials in various archives. 

It should be remembered that, in some circles, the burning question 
surrounding the Paleosiberian languages is their genetic classification. Not 
so long ago, the four groups were thought to be mutually related, a thesis 
which found some support in the Soviet Union but now seems outdated. 
More common and older are the attempts to establish ties between one or 
more Paleosiberian groups on the one hand and some large, more or less 
well-established language family (Uralic, Sino-Tibetan) on the other. 
Recently, sorties of this kind have extended as far as the Basque country 
and North America, the motivation behind them probably being similar to 
the compassionate attitude lavished on Basque and Paleocaucasian because 
of their genetic isolation. The broader hypotheses behind these proposals 
are usually highly questionable and perhaps comparable to the thesis that 
all the languages of Negro Africa are “‘descended”’ from ancient Egyptian. 
One of the more recent far-flung comparisons (1953), based mostly on the 
presence or absence of certain syntactical features, proposes that a 
‘‘Paleo-Eurasian” stock stretched from Iberia eastward, pointing toward 
the American continent, a stock “‘of which now only insignificant remnants 
are found along an imaginary line, connecting the Pyrenees with the 
Behring Strait[s]” (Bibliography No. 1:174; in the original p. 178). The 
members of this union are Basque, “‘Caucasian’’, Burushaski, Yeniseian 
(= Ket and congeners), and Chukchi (original, p. 161). The absence of an 
ergative-type construction in Ket, as against the presence of one in most 
of the others, is explained by considering the construction as being of 
“secondary origin” (p. 174), after the “system of subject-case construction” 
had been set up as one of the three criteria for the relationship (p. 161). 
It is, of course, possible that all these groups are related. What is somewhat 
disheartening is the nonchalance with which such ideas are seriously 
advanced, then discarded and replaced, without ever being thoroughly 
developed into coherent theories. Disheartening, too, is the methodology 
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of some of the comparatists. In a paper published in 1957 (Bibliography 
No. 5:15a) in which Yeniseian is compared with “Indochinese,” the 
following correspondences are adduced among others, and examples 
provided (original, pp. 83-86): 


Yeniseian: d t t d__ corresponds to 
Indochinese: d ad _t t, 


in other words, ail dental stops correspond to all other dental stops, 

without regard to system and without reference to the intra-Yeniseian and 

intra-‘‘Indochinese”’ situations. But, again, the possibility that a haphazard 
comparison will eventually lead to profitable results is never completely 
precluded. 

This explains why the Bibliography is only partially annotated. Many of 
the almost 2000 items listed carry notes of a historical, bibliographical, 
and sometimes of a critical nature. Taking issue with one of the more far- 
fetched proposals would have entailed a series of polemics against many 
or all of the others. The senior compiler’s own stand on the genetic 
affinities of the Paleosiberian languages is briefly set forth in the intro- 
ductory section of his Sketch and amounts to studied skepticism as 
concerns all attempts made so far to connect them either among each 
other or with some other families, still being mindful of the ‘“‘wide import- 
ance of these captivating problems” (p. 118), namely the suggestive 
peculiarities which, in turn, have generated many of the far-flung com- 
parisons. This attitude, it seems to me, is the only sensible one to adopt 
at the present state of our knowledge. 

The following titles either do not appear in the Bibliography or have 
appeared since its publication. I adhere to the compilers’ policy in 
including works which deal with all aspects of linguistics. 

Sibirskaja Sovetskaja Enciklopedija, vols. 1, 11, 111. Novosibirsk: Sibirskoe kraevoe 
Izdatel’stvo, 1929, 1931, 1932. [The fourth volume never appeared. Last entry: 
njaksinda. Both pre- and post-revolutionary terminology for Paleosiberian peoples 
is used.] 

Téa minzoku mei-i (Index of Ethnic Groups for East Asia). Tokyo: Sanseido, 1944. 
[Demography.] 

Volker, Volksgruppen, und Volkstimme auf dem Gebiet der ehemaligen UdSSR. 
Geschichte, Verbreitung, Rasse, Bekenntnis. Herausgegeben vom Reichsfihrer SS, 
Rasseamt unt Institut fiir Grenz- und Auslandstudien. Berlin-Leipsic, 1941-42. 
[Demography, names of dialects. ]} 

R. Austerlitz, “Semantic Components of Pronominal Systems: Gilyak,” Word XV 
(1959), 102-109. 

R. Austerlitz, ““Vocatif et impératif en ghiliak,” Orbis VII (1958), 477-481. 

K. Bouda, “Die Sprache der Buruscho, I. Indochinesische Beziehungen,” Eusko- 
Jakintza IV (1950), 38-44. 
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Ju.D. DeSeriev, “‘Razvitie mladopis’mennyx jazykov narodov SSSR,” Voprosy Jazy- 
koznanija [hereafter V.Ja.] 1957, no. 7, 18-30. 

K. Donner, Ketica I]. Supplement. (= Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne CVIII: 2) 
1958. 35 pp. 

P. Hajdu, ““Die Benennungen der Samojeden,” Journal de la Société Finno-ougrienne 
LIV: 1 (1948-50); 112 pp. [Ket and Selkup terms, especially pp. 92-93, 101, 111, 112.) 

H. Hoffmann, “‘GSen. Eine lexikographisch-religionswissenschaftliche Untersuchung,” 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft WC (1944), 340-358. 
[Old-Tibetan gSen : Ket Sdney ‘shaman’ : Chinese shén ‘spirit, . . .’.] 

S. Hattori, “‘Nihongo no keit6”’ (The Descent of the Japanese Language), in Koziki 

taisei, vol. 3, Tokyo, 1957, pp. 1-95. [Nine Japanese-Gilyak comparisons, p. 69.] 

. Hattori, ‘““Giriyakugo no meisi kokaku keitai’’ (The Vocative Forms of Gilyak 
Nouns), Onseigaku LXIX (1941), 14-15. 

T. Hattori, *‘Giriyaku no gengo ni kansuru késatu” (Observations on the Gilyak Lan- 

guage), Karahuto X1V (1942) No. 11, 36—40. 

A. J. Jox1, “Indochinesische Lehnwérter im Samojedischen,” Finnisch-urgrische 
Forschungen XXXI1 (1946), 202-221. 

H. Koppelmann, Die eurasische Sprachfamilie: indogermanisch, koreanisch und 
Verwandtes Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. [Gilyak, Ainu.] 

E. A. Krejnovié, “Ob izucenii jukagirskogo jazyka,” V. Ja. 1957, no. 7, 104-107. 

. A. Krejnovié, “Ob inkorporirovanii v nivxskom jazyke,” V. Ja. 1958, no. 6, 21-33. 

A. Moll, P. I. Inénlikej (Redakcija: P. Ja. Skorik), Cukotsko-russkij slovar’. 

Leningrad, 1957. 

V. Z. Panfilov, ‘“‘Sloznye suSéestvitel’nye v nivxskom jazyke i ix otlitie ot slovosocetanij. 
(K probleme slova),” V. Ja. 1958, no. 1, 105-111. 

. Rahder, Etymological Vocabulary of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Ainu. Part Ill. 
New Haven: Privately printed, 1959. [Previous instalments indicated therein. 
References to Kamchadal, Gilyak, etc.] 

P. Schmidt (Smits), glossaries of Negidal, Olcha, Oroch and Negidal, in Acta 
Universitatis Latviensis, 1923 and 1928. [Contains Gilyak parallels.] 

W. Simon, “A Ket-Tibetan-Chinese Word Equation,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
History and Philology, Academia Sinica, XXVIII (1956), 441-443. [Word for 
‘belly’.] 

O. G. Tailleur, ‘Un ilot basco-caucasien en Sibérie: Les langues iénisséiennes,”’ Orbis 
VII (1958), 416-427. 

N. M. TereScenko, “K voprosu o vzaimootnoSenii samodijskix jazykov s jazykami 
drugix grupp,”’ V. Ja. 1957, no. 7, 101-103. [Ket, Yukagir.] 

A. Trombetti, “Origine asiatica delle lingue e popolazioni americane,” Atti del XXII 
Congresso internazionale degli americanisti. Roma (1926) 1928, vol. I, 169-246. 

D. S. Worth, “Paleosiberian Etymologies,” Jnternational Journal of American 
Linguistics XXV (1959), 32-40, 105-113. [Kamchadal kinship terms. ] 


+ 


jm 


a 


R. Austerlitz, review of Ketica J and IJ, in Word XIII (1957), 197-199 and Word XV 
(1959), 403;—Review of Joh. Angere, Jukagirisch-deutsches Woérterbuch, in Word 
XIV (1958), 105-107.—Review of Vdovin, Istorija izuéenija paleoaziatskix jazykov, 
in American Anthropologist LX (1958), 984-985. 

I. N.-Sebestyén, review of Angere, Die uralo-jukagirische Frage, in Acta Linguistica 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 1958, 115-127. 

P. Ja. Skorik, review of the Bibliography under review, in V. Ja. 1958, no. 6, 111-113. 
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Corrections: Grube (No. 2:38) also contains an appendix, pp. 146-150, “‘Giljakische 
Bezeichnungen nach A. Jacobsen,” perhaps the Kapitién Jakobsen of No. 2:32.—In 
No. 2:la, the family name is Nakanome, not Akira.—A résumé of R. Austerlitz, No. 
2:8, has now appeared in Abstracts of Papers, Ninth Pacific Science Congress, Bangkok, 
Thailand, 1957, pp. 48-49. 


All those who work in the languages of Northern Asia will greet the 
appearance of this most useful tool, their envy and despair. 


Department of Linguistics 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 











Ketica II. Supplement. Aufgezeichnet von Kai Donner, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Aulis J. Joki. 35 pp. Helsinki, 1958. [Mémoires de 
la Société Finno-Ougrienne CVIII: 2.] 


Reviewed by ROBERT AUSTERLITZ 


This sequel to Ketica I (1955, reviewed in Word XIII [1957], 197-199) 
contains sixteen pages of Ket lexical material not included in the 1955 
publication, 34 riddles in Ket, three heretofore unpublished Ket texts 
(mostly fragments), and Donner’s transcription of the first Ket text ever 
published (by Bogoraz, after Karger, in Pamjati Kastrena, pp. 107-108, 
1927). This last-mentioned item invites comparison of Donner’s very 
detailed impressionistic notation with Bogoraz-Karger’s simple impression- 
istic one. Useful in this connection are W. Steinitz’ remarks in Congrés 
international des sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiques, Compte rendu 
de la deuxiéme session, Copenhagen, 1939, p. 376. 

The three new texts bring the total of published Ket texts known to this 
reviewer and usable for grammatical analysis up to eight: Bogoraz-Karger 
(1927), Donner in Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne XLI1V (1930), 
Karger in Jazyki i pis’mennost'narodov severa (1934) and the texts in 
Ketica 1955. 

The editor neglected to mention that nine of the 34 riddles which appear 
here (Nos. 3, 5, 6, 11, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24) have been published (with 
comments) in Finnish by K. Donner, “‘Siperialaisia arvoituksia (‘Siberian 
Riddles’),”’ in Suomi 1933, pp. 56-60. 

Department of Linguistics 


Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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STEPHEN ULLMANN, Style in the French Novel. viiit273 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1957. 


Reviewed by MICHAEL RIFFATERRE 


This book has importance in that it discusses and exemplifies the 
application of linguistic analysis to the literary uses of language. The 
author works out a compromise solution between the main trends of 
stylistics. He then tests his method on some features of the nineteenth and 
twentieth-century French novel. These features are: the lexical means used 
by Romanticists to create local color (borrowings, archaisms, subdialects, 
etc.—pp. 40-93); the syntactic form of reported speech and internal 
monologue in Flaubert (pp. 94-120); the substitution of nouns for adjec- 
tives or verbs, which he regards as a device of abstractness (e.g. elle eut 
un sifflement=elle siffla) and studies in the Goncourts (pp. 121-145); 
the stylistic inversion of the subject (pp. 146-188); the transposition of 
sensations in Proust’s imagery (pp. 189-209); the semantics and forms of 
the image (pp. 210-262). Every chapter is rich in excellent interpretations; 
the examples will be extremely useful for further comparative studies; the 
author is well informed and many of his analyses of stylistic mechanisms 
are excellent (e.g. of the effects of free indirect discourse, evocative devices, 
emphatic word-order, semantic disparity in metaphors). Those who have 
already read Ullmann’s works are familiar with his merits. Most of the 
points made in this book have been presented in previous papers of his. 
Here for the first time, he attempts to organize them. 

The author knows that his inquiry is but a beginning and claims only to 
throw some light on the main stylistic phases of the genre’s evolution. But 
evidence, even if limited, must be relevant, and relevant only to the object 
of inquiry. Unfortunately most of the phenomena treated in the book do 
not seem to be characteristic of the novel only, with the possible exception 
of free indirect discourse. The main evolutive phases discerned by the 
author (pp. 38-39) are already well known, and apply to the evolution of 
the French literary language as a whole. The facts presented therefore 
cannot be the distinctive features we expect; there is even doubt that they 
are the most significant ones for the authors chosen (especially local color, 
word order, images, and even ‘*Proustian”’ synaesthesia): Ullmann’s work 
leaves us less than satisfied, because only exhaustive studies could give us 
a sure answer. One cannot help thinking that. his choice of features was 
dictated mostly by his previous research. In any case one of the aspects 
of style he observes is an especially unfelicitous choice: he has limited his 
study of word-order to the subject inversion; but this phenomenon shows 
a tendency to lose its expressiveness, which makes its analysis uncertain. 
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Also it is deceptive to isolate inversion in the subject-predicate group and 
not to discuss inversion in other groups (verb-object, verb-adverb, etc.). 
Even better, he might have begun with facts of disjunction, which he 
neglects: their effect is always strong and they are the essential source of 
expressiveness in word-order (see the examples from Balzac and Hugo, 
p. 156). Except for his arbitrary limitation of their scope, Ullmann’s 
inquiries are perfectly legitimate: it is fruitful to study stylistic devices in 
diachrony (provided one starts from actual instances, not from “‘possi- 
bilities’ offered by the language). But an attempt to use these separate 
inquiries to draw the synchronic picture of a whole genre would be 
premature. It will remain premature as long as we cannot prove, for want 
of a complete census of data, that there are elements common to all the 
texts representing the genre and as long as we do not know where these 
fit into the synchronic system. 

If there were complete data, is the field of inquiry clearly delimited, 
i.e. is it possible to find distinctive features of a “‘novelistic dialect’? within 
literary language and, more generally, is it possible to establish (as ° 
Ullmann believes it is, p. 36) a stylistics of genres? It may well be that it is 
feasible only when the dialectal variety of literary language is narrowly 
limited and definable by oppositions to other literary forms (e.g. prose 
poems could be defined by opposition to verse, to ordinary written prose, 
and to poetic prose) and by conventional limitations of linguistic usage 
(Ullmann shows, for example, pp. 22-23, that the Aristotelian “unity of 
time” in French classica! drama makes it possible to give stylistic value to 
the opposition past definite/past indefinite). Such preliminary field 
delimitations are difficult in the novel. In its modern form, it has annexed 
many of the formal characteristics of other genres; Ullmann does discern 
a certain unified evolution, but he has not included the naturalistic and 
surrealistic novels in his inquiry; the latter especially would so diverge 
from the others as to have no more in common with them than general, 
therefore non-distinctive features of written prose. To obtain a workable 
delimitation of the field, one would have to study separately different types, 
predefined by means of representative authors (e.g. Zola as opposed to 
A. France, Breton to Martin du Gard, etc.; these by the way are not 
mentioned by Ullmann). Only then could we see whether distinctive style 
features correspond to these types. The procedure promises little, because 
for each type our choice of representative authors will be dictated by 
criteria external to style. Indeed Ullmann, although without trying to 
establish a typology, chose for his survey novelists previously singled out 
by traditional criticism. Through their works he follows the evolution of 
some expressive resources of the language. His historical approach leads 
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to incomplete results because, for each device he studies diachronically, 
he is content to give sketchy indications as to its evolution (except in the 
chapter on word-order; but even there each time-slice is represented by 
isolated novels). For each cross-section, he takes into account the whole 
novel as a context (see footnote 6). On occasion, shifting to a wholly 
different approach, he endeavors to find in a novel’s style the stamp of its 
author’s personality; it is one thing to pick an author in order to watch 
in vivo a device at work and quite another to extrapolate the author’s ex- 
pressive system from that single device.! Scattered points of reference 
cannot determine the structure of a synchrony and even less a succession 
of such systems in time. 

Ullmann’s three types of changes in expressive values (loss, acquisition, 
modification)? do indeed cover every possibility. Judging from the sample 
he gives us in his chapter on subject inversion, his method consists of 
tracing these changes in successive states of the language so as to be able 
to know the effects each system allows, and to appraise in the literary style 
corresponding to each system the expressiveness they had for authors and 
readers. He hopes to obtain the lists of these effects and of their expressive 
values “from a close study of contexts’’ (p. 25). It seems to me that the 
compilations this would entail are destined to remain non-exhaustive. 
Besides, data compiled from literary or at least written evidence—the only 
kind available for past epochs—give an incomplete picture. Incomplete 
because stylistic facts appear in a higher proportion (and thus seem 
differently expressive) than if we saw them diluted in both written and 
spoken usages, as they were in the linguistic consciousness of their con- 
temporaries. The conditions under which a linguistic element can be 
expressive, we may add, are at best elusive; expressiveness is not bound to 
the same segmentation as linguistic communication. Furthermore, the 
study of expressiveness can be complicated by a simultaneity of effects at 
a given point (e.g. a word inaccurately applied, phonetically evocative with 


1 Sometimes Ullmann seems to be satisfied with finding anew what traditional 
literary criticism teaches us about the author (see pp. 52, 58, 64, 72, 170, 231, 242, etc.), 
a disappointing result in view of the technique applied. 

2 Pp. 23-25. This classification systematizes Marouzeau’s observation that stylistic 
elements become so by losing their differentiating role in the grammatical system 
(Stylistique latine, pp. 337-338). Ullmann’s categories are meant to parallel R. Jakobson’s 
classification of mutations in phonologization, dephonologization, rephonologization 
(Jakobson, “‘Principes de phonologie historique,” pp. 315-336 of Troubetzkoy’s 
Principes de phonologie [Paris, 1949], esp. pp. 319-333). But for one thing Ullmann’s 
examples cut across two different languages and from the stylistic viewpoint we must 
consider only one system. Secondly he does not say to what extent the changes in 
stylistic value are concomitant with functional changes in the language. 
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affective stress) or by peripheral effects (e.g. the same words emphasized 
by word-order and by a toned-down context). Such complexity would for 
instance impair any test of substitutability the author might adduce for 
the purpose of evaluating synonymy (in which Ullmann sees the prototype 
of all style devices, pp. 6, 13). One more difficulty: in a style, besides the 
limitations imposed by the language system, there is a secondary con- 
ditioning of expressiveness; it stems from the author’s self-imitation, and 
from his knowledge of past states of language, frozen, so to speak, in the 
literary works he knows. However, let us examine Ullmann’s criteria for 
the analysis of style. 

“The pivot of the whole theory of expressiveness is the concept of 
choice. There can be no question of style unless the speaker or writer has 
the possibility of choosing between alternative forms” (p. 6). This, I 
believe, is so all-embracing and so loose that I doubt it can be used as a 
criterion. The encoding of any linguistic message supposes a choice, which 
does not necessarily have expressive value; as a matter of fact the unlikely 
event of a totally inexpressive utterance could well require a highly 
conscious selection. Alternatives can be found at all levels of a linguistic 
sequence (phonetic variants, imperfect synonyms, effects of word-order, 
etc.): as a result, the restrictions that a language structure imposes on 
stylistic effects are compensated by the multiplicity of the solutions which 
that same structure offers. One thing is sure: choice is a fact, but it is not 
a sufficiently distinctive fact. 

Could Ullmann’s principle of “‘deviation from the norm” (p. 9) be a 
better defining element? Ullmann does not contend that deviation is an 
absolute condition of the stylistic effect ;4 but then, if the deviation principle 
is not always operative, the distinctive features of non-aberrant styles, and 
the criteria which may be elaborated to identify them, remain to be defined. 
Moreover, we shall have to determine the conditions under which the 
deviation principle fulfills its style-creating function: the abnormality of a 
form may not be sufficient to make it expressive.5 Aside from these doubts 
on the scope of the principle, I should question its handiness: A. G. 


3 For a fuller discussion of the relevance of the linguistic norm in ‘iylistics, see my 
“Criteria for Style Analysis,” Word XV (1959), 154-174, esp. 167ff. 

4 “The expressive force of a device depends in no small measure on whether it de- 
viates from ordinary usage”’ (ibid.). Cf. R. A. Sayce, Style in French Prose (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 88: “It seems wrong to assume that, in. . . style, only the abnormal is of interest.” 

5 Ex. p. 194: the synesthesia savoureux a regarder (Proust, ed. Pléiade, II, 190), 
although not a cliché, has in fact little expressiveness because of its kinship to clichés 
where savourer is used figuratively (savourer une vengeance, un spectacle, plaisanterie, 
naiveté savoureuse; cf. Proust, I, 578 savoureuse simplicité). Cf. Ullmann, p. 8; there 
may be departures “from ordinary syntax without any particular reason.” 
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Juilland pointed out the difficulties one would encounter in trying to 
establish a linguistic norm (Language XXX [1954], 318, footnote 5). 
Again, this ideal norm is not the one on which authors and readers base 
their appraisals of expressive devices: they judge rather according to their 
individual concepts of the ‘“‘accepted’’ norm. To be sure, grammar, 
rhetoric, etc. as they are taught give some common traits to these concepts. 
But the norm thus constituted is unrealistically conservative: its applica- 
tion would fabricate fictitious deviations (see below and footnote 8). 

These uncertainties vanish, I think, if we introduce a positional factor, 
i.e. the context. The context presents a pattern which the stylistic device 
must modify or disrupt; if this were not so, the device would not be 
distinguishable from it. The context functions in fact as a sort of norm, 
one whose effect is immediately apprehensible in the printed text. The 
context does not depend, for its effect, upon the shifting linguistic 
consciousness of the reader nor, for its interpretation, upon non-exhaustive 
compilations.® Since the context differs, by definition, for each device, we 
have a norm whose form and content constantly vary: this precludes the 
possibility of the linguistic elements’ being intrinsically expressive. A stylis- 
tic device can be now expressive, now not; there are no such eclipses in its 
linguistic function. This equation context=stylistically relevant norm is 
amply demonstrated by effects such as those of free indirect discourse (see 
Ullmann’s masterly description, pp. 94-120): direct speech is not by nature 
more expressive than free indirect discourse, nor is free indirect discourse 
more expressive than narrative. What happens is that either device may 
become a context to set off the other, and vice versa. The context concept 
solves the problem of non-aberrant styles as well (see above): without it 
they could not be distinguished {rom the “‘norm” from which they do not 
deviate. E.g. the non-aberrant style element contrasts with an aberrant 
context (ex., a clause in the past tense against a context in the historical 
present); or the non-aberrant element contrasts with a context equally 
‘normal’ but whose pattern it breaks (ex., litotes following superlatives), 
or with a context the normalcy of which characterizes a different social 
level of language (see Ullmann’s own remarks on the intrusion of the 
imperfect subjunctive in a colloquial context, pp. 19-20). 

This variable characteristic of the norm context seems to me the sole 
possible explanation of a distinctive feature of style which Ullmann does 


6 See my “Criteria,” Joc. cit., pp. 169-173. Ullmann, pp. 37f., 260f., would palliate 
the incompleteness of his method by replacing the devices studied into “the optimum 
context . . . the whole work of art.’ Such a broad context seems to me relevant to the 
structure of the novel; it can be used to interpret stylistic devices, but not to identify 
them. The only stylistically relevant context is the one which permits precisely that. 
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no more than state: “‘the same device of style may give rise to a variety of 
effects” and conversely “‘the same effect may be obtained from a number 
of different devices” (p. 9). It would be useful to deduce the necessary 
corollaries of this principle of polyvalency (which I should prefer to call 
polyvalence):’ first, that the style device is an empty sign which stresses the 
meaningful linguistic elements it affects without modifying their contents, 
only forcing the decoder’s attention to them; second, that the same 
device may give rise to a variety of effects or to none, as we saw above 
(e.g. the first of the three examples of chiasmus, pp. 153f., is not stylistic, 
resulting as it does from a ‘“‘normal” inversion in the relative clause). 

Seeking to classify the facts of style, Ullmann posits that stylistics must 
“have the same subdivisions as linguistics . . .: the sound, the word and 
the phrase”’ (p. 10); this is self-evident since language is the vehicle of 
style. But it is also evident that there must be distinctive features to 
differentiate the stylistic use of language from its use as mere communica- 
tion. A purely linguistic analysis of the discourse would not isolate those 
elements of the sequence which have stylistic value from those which do 
not. In other words, it is not enough to enumerate, as the author does, 
certain aspects of language because they are most likely to carry expressive- 
ness (expressive features of sound; intonation; exploitation of synonymy, 
of semantic ambiguity, of word-order variants, etc.). It is not enough 
because these features are not consistently or permanently expressive; the 
fact that they pertain to the speaker’s (or writer’s) idiolect does not mean 
that they always add stylistic value to the discourse. Rather, it would 
appear that the first step of the stylistician should be to limit his use of 
linguistic tools to the analysis of stylistically relevant features only. 
Style-defining distinctions, then, could be sought, not in inapplicable 
generalities (e.g. style ‘in language transcends pure communication,” 
p. 6) but in factors objectively observable in speech sequences; such would 
be the fact that, whereas the linguistic message is a continuum, the occur- 
rence of stylistic effects along this continuum is necessarily discontinuous 
(for the devices are separated from one another by neutral contexts). 
Research then should be oriented toward these spots of expressiveness, 
potentialities which have been so compellingly actualized that the reader 
cannot escape them when decoding the message. 

This would lay stress on the question of consciousness of style. Ullmann 
holds that whether or not the stylistic device is conscious is ‘fundamentally 
irrelevant to a purely stylistic analysis” (p. 6). But it is not likely that an 

7 See another assessment of the same principle in my Style des Pléiades de Gobineau 


(mim. New York 1955, printed Geneva 1957), pp. 23, 62 n. 8, 211 (on the emptiness of 
the stylistic sign, pp. 150, 171). 
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author can be unconscious when trying to control future decodings of his 
message, so that it will not only be read, but that it will be read the way 
he wants. Now consciousness as a distinctive feature of literary style is 
also a direct consequence of its being written speech. In phonostylistics, 
for example, the transcription of the evocative value or of the affectivity 
of sounds must go beyond the limits of conventional spelling (e.g. hapax 
spelling to suggest foreign or substandard pronunciation; to suggest 
intonation, a linear sequence of signs substituted for the simultaneous 
phonetic constituents): this can only be conscious and in contrast with the 
context. In semantics, I note that Ullmann cannot avoid falling back on 
consciousness when he has to differentiate ambiguity, as a “deficiency in 
language,” from ambiguity, as a stylistic device (p. 14). 

Starting as he does from exclusively linguistic categories, Ullmann runs 
several risks. In the first place, linguistic and stylistic units often overlap. 
Therefore the classification of devices according to their grammatical forms 
will not always be appropriate. It will be relevant, for example, when the 
device consists of the special use of the nominal or adjectival phrase 
substituted for a verbal phrase (pp. 122ff.) or in the transposition of 
tenses and of pronouns as in free indirect discourse (p. 97). It will not be 
relevant when it is merely a facile means of distributing examples, i.e. 
when the various grammatical forms of the device do not correspond 
to differences of expressiveness (e.g., pp. 175f., 194). 

In the second place, the complete description of French in terms of 
modern linguistics has yet to be done. French grammars, and Brunot’s 
Histoire de la langue francaise, reflecting the aprioristic views of past 
logical grammatical doctrines, frequently reveal a normative slant. This 
textbook traditionalism sometimes prejudices Ullmann, warping his 
interpretation of what the author intended and his evaluation of the 
language’s expressive potentialities. Inversion of the subject, for instance, 
is now such a frequent stylistic feature that it tends more and more to be 
used without expressiveness. But since sentence-structure in classical 
literary French shunned inversions (pp. 148f.), purists still frown upon 
them. Ullmann accordingly sees affectation or artificiality or licence 
(pp. 150, 176, 188) in inversions that may have never been intended as 
stylistic devices. Or else he misinterprets an existing stylistic effect of 
inversion as a “boldness,” which would be felt only under normative 
standards; the actual stylistic cause of the effect is not shown.’ Thus 


8 It must be remembered that there are cases when the prejudices of grammarians 
and teachers on the subject of conventional speech standards have oriented and limited 
the development of style (e.g. the influence of purists on French seventeenth-century 
literary language and the lexical revolution of the Romantics against it.) 
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Sartre’s sentence Demain viendront les oiseaux noirs (La Mort dans I’aGme) 
he deems “‘the most daring” in the novel, because “‘inversion is barely 
possible after an adverb like demain”’ (p. 187). This is simply not so. His 
curious statement outdoes its source, which merely hints that “‘l’inversion 
ne parait guére justifiée aprés des adverbes comme... demain” (R. Le 
Bidois, L’ Inversion du sujet [Paris, 1952], p. 138). Better still, the only basis 
for Le Bidois’ more moderate but blatantly normative remark is that he 
finds it difficult to discover a psychological (or is it logical) explanation of 
the phenomenon. One might remind both scholars of Le Bidois’ own 
assertion that “‘il est naturel qu’un verbe .. . de mouvement tende 4 se 
rapprocher d’un adverbe (de temps) qui exprime une circonstance 
essentielle au procés” (/.c., p. 136). Be it as it may, the examples given by 
Le Bidois abundantly contradict his assertion about demain, and a fortiori, 
Ullmann’s hasty conclusion. If we now look for a strictly stylistic inter- 
pretation, we find the inversion expressive because of its scarcity in the 
context, because of its unusual position as the final sentence in the book, 
because of the striking image thrust into final position (/es oiseaux noirs; cf. 
Barrés, La Colline inspirée, p. 195: “demain vont éclater les grands 
événements’’). 

In the third place, once we define a stylistic device by its syntax, the 
temptation is strong to endow all other occurrences of this structure with a 
stylistic value. Ullmann does not always resist this temptation: quite 
correctly he avers that when “‘both predicate and subject stand in an 
unusual position...this very fact endows them with expressive 
possibilities” (p. 157), and indeed there are expressive instances of the 
verb-subject order clause. But in many cases a linguistic feature has 
rendered the “unusual position” so usual that its expressive character has 
worn out. This is what happened long ago to relative clauses introduced 
by an object pronoun:? the initial pronoun being immovable, the subject 
group, if of greater length than the verb, slides to the end to coincide with 
the sentence stress. Thus, tout cet orchestre sur lequel bondissait une 
gamme gigantesque (Hugo) is not expressive because of the word-order, as 
Ullmann believes (p. 157); the expressive element lies in the metaphor 
issuing from the verb of action, prompted by Hugo’s animistic imagination. 

Sometimes grammatical terminology is enough to veil the stylistic 
reality. Preoccupied as he is with expressive devices labelled inversion, 
Ullmann neglects the expressiveness which may result from the avoidance 
of inversion when inversion itself is syntactic (e.g. in relative clauses, in 

9 See M. Cressot, Le Style et ses techniques, p. 180; the phenomenon resisted even 


the seventeenth-century ban on inversion (F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, 
IV2, 1086f). 
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interrogations, etc.). The same narrow application of the term inversion 
has blurred Ullmann’s interpretation of the facts of colloquial speech. 
For he considers everyday speech hostile to inversion (p. 149): this in itself 
makes literary inversions appear to him more “‘abnormal” than they are. 
He further assumes that, when written style aims at suggesting sub- 
standard speech, the avoidance of inversion is an evocative device 
(pp. 187f.). But reality is more complicated: colloquial speech achieves the 
same effects of inversion as literary language, but under the grammatical 
disguise of anaphoric pronouns. These pronouns alter the grammatical 
label, but not the stylistic fact of the inversion. Ex. (Written Style) grande 
fut sa déception=(Spoken Style) grande, elle l’a été, sa déception." 
Linguistically there is no inversion, stylistically there is. 

It is in his treatment of the image that Ullmann comes closest to a 
purely stylistic approach. He notes, and rightly, that images are too many 
and varied to fit into a preconceived typology, which would remain too 
vague (p. 217). Instead, basing his division on the mechanism of the image, 
he distributes them into two categories: associations by similarity (meta- 
phors) and associations by contiguity (metonymy). But, having delimited 
these two categories (pp. 196, 212; see his Sémantique frangaise, pp. 284ff.), 
he does not use them. He reduces them to a matter of nomenclature, keeps 
metonymy in the image class almost reluctantly, studies it only in a 
cursory manner, and even minimizes the distinction between the two 
categories.!! It is a pity: not only is metonymy one of the least explored 
sectors of semantics and stylistics, but he deprives himself of a powerful 
analytic tool. For similarity and contiguity represent two poles; it is in 
metaphor and metonymy that we find the most condensed expression of 


10 See Aurélien Sauvageot, Les Procédés expressifs du francais contemporain (Paris, 
1957), pp. 192f. Ullmann retreats somewhat, p. 183. 

11 One suspects that his reasons pro and con metonymy are subjective and incidental: 
metonymy does not seem to him a very productive device, but Proust used it after all. 
The examples he gives of “cases where no sharp demarcation-line exists between the 
two figures” are not demonstrative. As an example of a false metaphor hiding a 
metonymy, he interprets the synesthesia by which Proust finds that the name Champi 
evokes a color (empourpré) as an accident inspired by the color of the binding where 
the name appears (p. 198). But the connotations of rougedtre and empourpré completely 
oppose the two words in French; furthermore the paradigm Champi: empourpré, 
Guermantes: orange, Parme: mauve, Brabant: mordoré, suggests that in Proust the 
synesthetic value of [a, 4]: red is not an external relation. There is no transmutation of 
metonymy into metaphor in Flaubert’s simile style= coup de stylet (pp. 120, 212-213; 
cf. his Principles of Semantics, p. 232, and Sémantique frangaise, p. 285): this amounts 
to mixing diachrony and synchrony; moreover I doubt that the etymological relation- 
ship style < stilus> stiletto> stylet was ever felt in French; Flaubert’s metaphor was 
probably suggested by the phonetic similarity. 
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the two possible semantic lines of the development of a discourse ;!2 one 
available tool of objective analysis was the study of the combinations of 
positional contiguity—semantic similarity | positional similarity—semantic 
contiguity; and it night be worthwhile to see how R. Jakobson’s views on 
metonymy and realism apply to the French novel. 

As for metaphors, Ullmann correctly rejects traditional cataloguing 
according to vehicle, and he classifies them by the interrelations of tenor 
and vehicle, using the terminology of I. A. Richards (pp. 215-217). As a 
result we have a series of couplings concrete (abstract)—>concrete 
(abstract), abstract—concrete (or reverse). On the one hand, however, this 
introduces into the classification factors whose semantic and stylistic 
definition is not easy; on the other hand, he deduces from them no real 
scale of values except a subjective preference for “concreteness and 
sensuousness”’ in metaphors. I feel that the linguistic and stylistic nature of 
the metaphor would be made more accessible by an approach which would 
start from the element common to tenor and vehicle (ground). This 
approach would permit us to explore, for example, the limits within which 
communication remains possible, as the author resorts to means of 
expression further and further removed from the common code; aside 
from the interest this exploration holds for the semanticist, it would help 
clarify problems like that posed by “‘obscure”’ poetry. 

As a whole, the book, despite many penetrating remarks and pertinent 
points, is more thought-provoking than convincing. Too often Ullmann 
hesitates to follow his own principles and resorts to “‘impressionism.”’ He 
hopes that stylistics ‘“‘will have a humanizing effect on linguistics at a 
time when influential schools of thought threaten to rob it of its humanistic 
content.”” The danger is much less pressing than a relapse of stylistics into 
subjective aestheticism. What stylistics needs is a thorough revision of the 
categories and concepts it inherited from rhetoric, and a deeper investiga- 
tion of its relationship to linguistics. 


Department of Romance Philology and French 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


% 


12 See R. Jakobson “The Metaphoric and Metonymic Poles,” in R. Jakobson and 
M. Halle, Fundamentals of Language (The Hague, 1956), pp. 76-82; perhaps published 
too late for Ullmann to have used it, but this was not Jakobson’s first posing of the 
problem. 











NOTES 


A New JournaL. Since January, 1959, the Archives of Languages of the World 
have been issuing a monthly publication entitled Anthropological Linguistics. 
The size of issues will vary from circa 20 to circa 100 pages. Short papers on 
restricted problems in phonemics, morphophonemics, morphemics, and trans- 
formational and comparative grammar—either preliminary or final solutions, 
but heavily exemplified—will be brought together in slimmer issues. Single issues 
of up to monographic size are to include collections of papers from symposia 
and handbooks of field methods, lexical lists and analyzed texts, especially in 
the hard-to-publish range of 20 to 100 pages. 

Anthropological Linguistics is a publication of the Archives; hence, the 
majority of papers appearing in it will be attested by tape recordings available 
to all interested scholars through the Archives. This does not imply that contri- 
butors will be restricted to scholars working in the archives at Indiana 
University. In fact, one strong motivation for publishing Anthropological 
Linguistics is to attract data-oriented papers from scholars elsewhere, especially 
those who can provide attestation of cited data in the form of tape recordings. 
Such tape recordings will be copied by the Archives and the originals returned to 
the collector, thereby enabling other scholars to work with the tape in the 
Archives; or elsewhere, by having another copy made. 

Subscriptions from libraries and individual scholars, and papers attestable by 
tape recordings are now being solicited. The subscription rate is $3.50 a year; 
each subscription covers the cost of nine numbers to be issued during nine 
academic months (Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, Oct., Nov., Dec.). Papers 
for publication (and subscriptions) should be sent to the editor, Dr. Florence 


M. Voegelin, Anthropology Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


HELP WANTED. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, under its International 
Cooperation Administration contract in Afghanistan, offers English teaching 
positions that provide an unusual opportunity for experience and observation 
of many phases of cultures in contact. 

Candidates should have a background of study in linguistics, experience in 
the teaching of a foreign language, and a native command of English. Requests 
for application forms should be sent to Dr. David G. Scanlon, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. Positions will be filled as rapidly 
as possible. 


APPLIED LinGuistics. The Modern Language Association of America and the 
Ford Foundation have established a Center for Applied Linguistics in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Director is Professor Charles A. Ferguson of Harvard University. 
The Center is expected to serve as a clearinghouse for information on applied 
linguistics and as a coordinator of research and training in this field. The organ 
of the Center is The Linguistic Reporter. 
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